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A TYPICAL SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN. 


The yellow pine mill man of the south and southwest 
is a type of the American lumber developer. From Vir- 
ginia to Texas, throughout the entire yellow pine timber 
belt, may be found lumbermen by the score who can 
safely count their wealth in six or seven figures, who 
twenty years ago were struggling along haphazard and 
trying to eke out an existence in southern saw milling. 
‘These men were the developers of the yellow pine indus- 
try. They saw the opportunities for this southern wood 
and seized them, facing many obstacles in finding a mar- 
ket and good humoredly taking the scoffs of others 
in the south who insisted that there was nothing save 
agriculture as a means of livelihood in that region. 

There were years, not so very long ago, 
that tried men’s patience with the complex 


Charles W. Gates, vice president of the Fordyce Lumber 
Company, Fordyce, Ark., and president of the Crosset 
Lumber Company, of Hamburg, Ark.; E. W. Gates, pres- 
ident of the Drew Lumber Company, near Wilmar, and 
also an officer of the Crosset Lumber Company, and 
D. 8. Gates, secretary of the Eagle Lumber Company, at 
Eagle Mills, Ark., of which latter mill the subject of 
this sketch is vice president. 

Mr. Gates had no practical experience in lumbering 
previous to going to Arkansas in 1885. His father was 
engaged in general merchandising, and for three years 
previous to the year mentioned young Peter G. Gates 
was in Colorado, where he occupied a position as super- 
intendent for a mining company, having been attracted 
thither by the gold possibilities of that state, but he 


ous waterway, and on several occasions the company 
suffered heavy losses of logs then in its booms, by 
reasor of sudden floods. The Gates brothers then 
decided to erect mill plants elsewhere and the present 
location at Eagle Mills, Ark., a few miles north of Cam- 
den, on the St. Louis South-western railway, was 
chosen, and the Eagle Lumber Company has since been 
operating there and is doing so at this writing. At 
the same time Albert H. Gates went northwards to 
Thornton, Ark., also on the St. Louis South-western 
road, and formed the Thornton Lumber Company, in 
which P. G. Gates was a partner, thus extending the 
two brothers’ interests into two milling plants. The 
Thornton mill was run for four years, when the timber 
was cleaned up and the elder brother moved to Wilmar, 
Ark., on the valley branch of the Iron Moun- 
tain railway, where he has operated as a 





discouragements facing yellow pine opera- 
tions, Few of the mill men operating in this 
lumber had more than enough capital to 
build a mill of the most primitive character ; 
and although timber lands were cheap 
enough few had the means to purchase far 
ahead. For the most part the manufacturer 
contented himself with a small mill and 
purchased his logs from the natives until 
such time as he could get on his feet, to use 
a figurative expression. He worked month 
after month, meeting his obligations as best 
he could and waiting with patience for the 
coming of good times and the recognition of 
yellow pine by the general trade. Both 
came at last. 

The development of this lumber and the 
stories of the developers are therefore al- 
ways interesting. The Arkansas manufact- 
urers were among the first to bring this wood 
into the market as a staple lumber, and they 
have done much toward making it a perma- 
nent commodity in the retail yard and else- 
where. 

The LuMBERMAN could hardly find a more 
typical manufacturer of Arkansas yellow 
pine lumber than Peter G. Gates, if the whole 
southwest were ransacked. He has been a 
resident of Arkansas for fifteen years, and 
his whole business career there has been 
identified with the making and marketing of 
this lumber. Since embarking in this work 
he has made it a study in its minutest de- 
tails, For several years he practically lived 
in the woods, going over the lands on foot 








shortleaf yellow pine manufacturer ever 
since. Peter G. Gates retained his interest 
with his brother in the concern known as the 
Gates Lumber Company, and still has his 
stock interest in that enterprise; E. S. Cros- 
set, of Davenport, Iowa, also invested in this 
concern’s mill. 

It was just previous to the forming of the 
two companies mentioned that Peter G. Gates 
began to investigate the shortleaf timber 
lands in the vicinity of Eagle Mills and 
gained the knowledge of that timber which 
afterward proved so profitable to him and 
the Eagle Lumber Company. He spent weeks 
in the woods, much of the time on foot, and in 
a short time became one of the most expert 
woodsmen and estimators in the southwest. 
From the knowledge he gained in these im- 
portant matters he began quietly to buy all 
the lands he could get, and at low prices. 
He interested others from his native state 
with him in heavy purchases of lands, the 
Eagle Lumber Company and the Hayward 
Timber Company, in both of which corpora- 
tions Mr. Gates owns large blocks of stock, 
acquiring thousands of acres of virgin short- 
leaf yellow pine lands. The present holdings 
of these two companies may be estimated at 
not less than 130,000 acres—timber enough 
at the present capacity of the Eagle mills 
plant to run them for seventy years; in fact 
it is growing as fast as it is cut and is con- 
sequently practically inexhaustible. 

It is necessary to go into details of the 
tremendous timber holdings of the companies 








or on horseback. As an estimator of timber 
he is probably without a superior. In this 
connection his services have been in consid- 
erable demand by the government, and on 
occasions he has inspected and estimated 
large tracts. A few years ago he was invited to do this 
work for the state of Idaho, and spent several months on 
that state’s timber holdings. He estimated a large 
tract at the special request of the governor, for which 
work he was handsomely compensated. It was more an 
expert examination, however, than an estimate, his 
report showing how the state could best handle its lands 
and get the best returns. In Arkansas Mr. Gates per- 
sonally went over every foot of the land controlled by 
his company, and his reputation is high as a judge of 
such matters. 

Peter G, Gates is a product of Iowa. He was born at 
Big Rock, that state, in 1856. He is therefore in the 
prime of life at the present time and, having accum- 
ulated a fine share of this world’s goods, already has 
ample time to enjoy the fruits of his labor. He is one 
of five brothers, the others being Albert H. Gates, pres- 
ident of the Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar, Ark.; 


PETER G. GATES, 
of Arkansas. 


had to leave on account of ill health. An incident hap- 
pened while there which nearly resulted in a tragedy 
and the death of Mr. Gates. While exploring the moun- 
tains one day he was caught by a snow avalanche and 
carried down for a distance of 1,700 feet, a part of this 
awful experience being a drop of 120 feet sheer. He 
was picked up for dead, being terribly bruised, but he 
recovered from the accident which would have proved 
fatal in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred. 

In 1885 he turned his attention to Arkansas and 
began his career as a lumberman, starting in an exceed- 
ingly modest way. Mr. Gates and his elder brother, 
Albert H. Gates, formed a partnership under the name 
of the Camden Lumber Company, with a mill at Cam- 
den, Ark., on the Ouachita river. This mill had been 
built by the elder brother in 1882, Peter G. Gates pur- 
chasing an interest and becoming a partner in 1885. 
It was logged by means of the river, a very treacher- 


in which P. G. Gates is interested, as well as 

the holdings of Messrs, Crosset, Hayward, 
, Hepburn and the other two Gates brothers, as 

all these holdings are somewhat intermingled 

in the thread of the story of Mr. Gates’ 
career as a yellow pine operator. The Fordyce Lumber 
Company, at Fordyce, Ark., on the St. Louis South- 
western railway, is owned by another brother, Charles. 
W. Gates, and associates, and the timber holdings of 
this company adjoin those of the Eagle Lumber Com- 
pany. The latter brother is also president of the Cros- 
set Lumber Company, whose holdings are in southeast 
Arkansas and in which Messrs. Crosset and others, who 
are joint timber land owners with the Eagle Lumber 
Company, are again interested heavily. While the 
three Gates brothers are operators of three different 
milling plants in Arkansas in which they are heavily 
interested, their timber land holdings are not wholly 
separated and it may therefore be stated statistically 
that these four companies, together with the Hayward 
Timber Company, own 286,000 acres of shortleaf yellow 
pine lands in Arkansas, as follows: The Eagle Lumber 
(Continued on Page 42.) 
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It is well known that a large percentage of all busi- 
hess enterprises are failures, but not all of them are as 
Picturesque and interesting as one in lumber circles 
which receives some little attention in this issue. As 


a failure it appears to have been quite a sucess in its 
small way. 


One of the important recommendations to the legis- 
lature in the annual report of the State Forest, Fish & 
Game. Commission of New York is that the state shall 
provide for the application of scientific forestry to the 
Adirondack preserve. 





The Toledo Blade suggests the passage of a bill by 
congress for the purchase of land at Fort Meigs and Fal- 
len Timber, Ohio, to be used as a national park. It is 
thought $25,000 will secure the land desired. 


OPP PPP PPP PPD 


Our Canadian friends are about to send out a lec- 
turer with a knowledge of both scientific and practical 
forestry to speak throughout Canada on the subject. It 
is desired to establish a school of forestry in connection 
with the Queen’s University at Kingston, Ontario. 





It is announced that a systematic plan for the pro- 
tection of the forests of New Jersey against fire is now 
being formulated in a bill in the hands of State Senator 
Stokes. New Jersey claims to have 2,000,000 acres of 
forests. 

As the result of the new tariff on lumber products 
from the Pacific coast, announced by the Great Northern 
railway some weeks ago, the Northern Pacific has can- 
celed its rate from Seattle and other Puget sound 
points to Colorado, Wyoming and Utah points over the 
Oregon Railway & Navigation Company’s lines and 
connecting systems. The Northern Pacific, it is said, 
will in the near future meet the Great Northern rates. 





The hemlock of the Pacific coast is a wood that de- 


serves better things than are accorded to it. It is handi- 


capped by its name, but it is almost or quite as good as 
some of the other woods of the coast that are prized 
more highly. It is subject to certain patent defects, but 
when these are culled out it is an excellent material— 
so good that sometimes it is mixed with other Pacific 
coast products. As things are now it is being largely 
wasted. Other timber is cut away from it and it is left 
standing, subject to fire and the influences of exposure. 
It should be recognized by the lumber consuming com- 
munity that western hemlock as a good timber should 
not be classed at all with the wood of the same name of 
Michigan and Wisconsin, or even of Pennsylvania. 


eee 


The total losses by fire in Chicago last year aggre- 
gated $3,080,054.18. The months showing the biggest 
amounts of loss were February and March, the amount 
during February being $461,091.48 and March $489,- 
864.02. 

The differential between hemlock and pine at Wiscon- 
sin mills is now about $3.25 a thousand feet. Pine 
prices are strong and those of hemlock weak, which 
should be a considerable factor in creating a good demand 
for hemlock. Manufacturers of the latter commodity 
are confidently anticipating a big revival in the inquiry 
with the advent of spring weather. 





Illinois has one of the best lien laws of any state in 
the Union. It needs no amendment, unless perhaps in 
one or two minor features. To attempt entirely to 
replace it in any way would be ill advised—but to repeal 
it in favor of the proposed lien law given attention else- 
where in this issue would be to the advantage of no 
honest man. 

It is already evident that poplar manufacturers are 
in for as good a trade the coming season as they expe- 
rienced last year. Manufacturing at the poplar mills 
is going forward steadily but there seems to be a demand 
sufficient to take care of the present and prospective pro- 
duction. 





The recent advance in cypress prices—or perhaps it 
was the inclement weather, or a combination of both— 
has had a tendency to check trade in cypress slightly 
of late. However, the advance was only from $1 to $1.50 
a thousand feet and it is believed will easily be absorbed 
by the buying public. Consumers of cypress will at 
least give the manufacturers of that commodity credit 
for the fact that during the period of extreme advances 
in all kinds of lumber a year ago last fall the cypress 
manufacturers steadily refused to raise their values a 
penny. As a consequence their stocks have been reduced 
and their mills overrun with orders, so that a slight 
advance now may be regarded as not only excusable but 
entirely justifiable. 


THE NORTHERN PINE PRODUCT. 


Some white pine manufacturers have taken exceptions 
to the editorial remark of the LumMBERMAN that the 
period of final decline in the output of white pine lum- 
ber in the states of Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota 
has arrived, and that hereafter no increase in the 
product is to be expected, but rather a steady decrease 
until the time shall arrive When by the use of forestry 
methods ete. a definite annual product can be main- 
tained. 

It is pointed out that the mills of Minnesota are 
more numerous and of larger capacity than ever and 
that the product of that state is likely to increase 
rather than decrease. Such is very likely to be the 
case. There is still a large quantity of white and 
norway pine in Minnesota, saw mill development has 
been going om rapidly there, a number of new mills 
will be in commission this year and, barring special 
drawbacks such as existed in 1900 in the way of 
inability to get the logs to mill or something else of 
that sort, the product of the state may be larger than 
ever before. 

But no one who looks at the figures and who under- 
stands the changes in other fields can believe that 
whatever increase there may be in Minnesota will make 
amends for the decreases elsewhere. The product east 
of the Chicago district, including all the mills of lower 
Michigan except those tributary to Lake Michigan, has 
decreased from a maximum of about 2,500,000,000 to 
less than 400,000,000 feet last year, and the decline 
within the last few years has been rapid. However, 
the decline has probably nearly reached its end, and 
the process of cleaning up and perhaps conservative 
logging methods may maintain the product at some- 
thing like its present figure for a good many years. 

The Chicago district itself, including both shores of 
Lake Michigan and the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
has decreased from a maximum of nearly 2,500,000,000 
feet to a little over 1,000,000,000 feet, and each of the 
last two cutting seasons has shown a decrease from 
the previous one; in fact the decline has been almost 
absolutely uniform since 1892. This district includes 
the Menominee river (which is about at the end of 
its resources as a pine producer), the declining manu- 
facturing points of the east shore of Lake Michigan 
ete. 

Going further to the west we find the Wiscomsin val- 
ley, which cannot much longer maintain its present out- 
put. In 1900 it produced more lumber than in any 
other year, but a good many of the heavy concerns 
there are approaching the end of their resources. How- 
ever, it may be expected to maintain its average of 
the last few years for several years to come. The 
Mississippi river below Minneapolis is declining and 
will still further decline in its production. The so 
called Black river district, the chief of whose mills were 
at La Crosse, Wis., has been almost wiped out as a 
lumber producer. Duluth may be maintained for years, 
but Ashland cannot cut lumber at its present rate for 
more than three or four years. 

Hitherto prophecies of the decline in white pine prod- 
uct have been made by those who looked chiefly at 
Michigan and Wisconsin, who saw the end of the busi- 
ness in those states in sight, but were not sufficiently 
familiar with the resources of Minnesota to appreciate 
the possibilities that were there. But Minnesota is 
the last stronghold. It may increase its product some- 
what, because development is going on very rapidly 
in that state; but after Minnesota, what? Minnesota 
alone must be depended upon to make amends for the 
falling off of other states and it cannot do it—irt. fact 
it has not done it, for the development at present 
going on there is not more noticeable than that which 
has been going on for several years past, during which 
the total product of northern pine has decreased froia 
more than 8,000,000,000 feet to much less than 6,000,- 
000,000 feet annually. 





PRESENT AND FUTURE OF YELLOW PINE. 


In our southern department this week, under the head 
“Among Southwestern Mills and Dealers,” is an excel- 
lent review of the current situation and of the pros-. 
a for the future as viewed by conservative operators. 

ere are three chief facts which account for the pres- 
ent strong condition of yellow pine: First, the unprece- 
dented demand during December and January; second, 
the car shortage, which is usually practically over by 
January, and, third, the scarcity of labor which has 
seriously retarded the work of the mills. 

The extraordinary demand, which has not only been 
for future delivery but for immediate shipment, has 
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kept. the stccks in a broken and light condition; and 
just-at the season when the mills figure on being able to 
pile up assortments in preparation for the spring trade 
they have been obliged to ship all the lumber possible— 
quantities in excess of the output—and thus have drawn 
upon such stocks as they had at the beginning of the 
movement. They have not been able to keep pace with 
the demand and now almost every mill of any standing 
has orders enough to keep it busy for from thirty to 
sixty days ahead. 

One of the pertinent questions in regard to this move- 
ment is as to whether it is speculative or not. Looking 
at the matter from the standpoint of the consumer it is 
probably the case that the December demand was not at 
all speculative, or such in only a slight degree. The fall 
was so late and the early winter so open that building 
went on almost unhindered by weather, and has done so 
close up to the present month—indeed now in many sec- 
tions building is going on almost as though it were sum- 
mer. Toa certain extent the same is true regarding the 
January trade, and it is probable that most of the ship- 
ments made during both of these months will be ab- 
sorbed by the current consumptive demand. But the 
flood of orders keeps up, and some time or other we will 
have real winter and then consumption will cease or be 
largely checked, and the shipments will go into yard 
or other storage. 

It is probable that now the orders are largely specu- 
lative—that is, for the future. This must be so, inas- 
much as comparatively few concerns are able to guar- 
antee prompt delivery and these are not seeking orders 
on that basis. Many of the orders now coming in, 
therefore, must be placed with the understanding that 
they will have delivery some time in the future, any- 
where from thirty to ninety days. 

If labor conditions improve and a better supply of cars 
becomes available, there should be very heavy ship- 
ments within the next month or two, and these will be 
largely for stock. For this same reason there is likely 
to be something of a falling off of orders, and mills 
will have the opportunity to accumulate supplies. Un- 
der such a very probable condition of affairs there is 
likely to be an apparent sluggishness about the require- 
ment and the movement of yellow pine in March, and 
perhaps in April, until the spring consumptive demand 
shall show itself. All this has to do with the future of 
prices and the probability of large and early ad- 
vances. 

The present list is an improvement on previous sell- 
ing prices, but it cannot be called a very high one; it is 
in fact merely a fair list. It is not improbable that the 
prices might within a few weeks be again advanced; but 
the conservative elements in the trade are inclined to 
doubt the wisdom of such a move unless the present rush 
should continue for some weeks to come. Everything 
now looks favorable for the maintenance of present 
values and for a strong demand right through the year, 
but there will at least be likely to be a curtailment of 
orders in the near future, even if the list be not fur- 
ther advanced. Altogether, it seems likely that the 
leaders in yellow pine will be content to hold their 
present position for a time and wait for further light 
and the developments of the spring shipping season, and 
until some accurate forecast of the season’s demand can 
be made. 





HEMLOCK TOO CHEAP. 


The above title would be meaningless in the east, 
but as to the territory supplied by the hemlock pro- 
ducers of Wisconsin it is entirely apropos. The meet- 
ing of this industry held at Milwaukee last week 
brought out the fact that hemlock has been and still 
is selling at prices $3 or more below the price of its 
equivalents in white pine. This condition still obtains, 
notwithstanding the fact that white pine is strong in 
price, the present list being well maintained, while 
yellow pine, the competitor which it especially fears, is 
advancing in price. 

It has for years been the claim of the hemlock peo- 
ple that a difference of $1.50 between white pine and 
hemlock was all that was reasonable, while $2 was 
all that was possible on any basis of common sense— 
in fact there are a great many hemlock producers who 
insist that $1 a thousand should be the extent of 
the spread between the two woods. Yet here we find 
$3, $3.25 and even $3.50 the measure of the apparent 
discrimination in favor of white pine. 

It is a well understood fact that for many purposes 
hemlock is just as good as its higher priced competitor. 
Not a few lumbermen will say that for some purposes, 
such for example as piece stuff and sheathing boards, 
they would rather have hemlock at the same money 
because of its greater strength and the persistent way 
in which it holds a nail, and yet here we find a pres- 
ent difference greater than has been known for years, 
and a price ‘established which enables it to undersell 
yellow pine. But when we look at the record for the 
last year it is not strange that this should be the case. 

Too much hemlock was produced in Michigan and 
Wisconsin during last year to encouragé any price 
strength. The cut of 1899 was 868,000,000 feet, that 
of 1900 was 1,166,000,000 feet; stock on hand Decem- 
ber 1, 1899, was 288,000,000 feet, and at the same date 
of 1900 it was 622,000,000 feet—an increase of more 
than 100 percent in the stock. Such conditions are 
enough to cause weakness in almost any wood; but no 
condition of stock justifies the prices that are now 
obtaining. Fortunately there is a prospect that they 
will soon be advanced. The stock on hand December 1 
last is gradually being worked off, the logging input 
is very light and the product of the year will be cor- 
respondingly reduced; and then there is a good de- 
mand for hemlock—almost a phenomenal one in fact, 


for the season. Perhaps the low prices have had some- 
thing to do with this. People are using hemlock now 
who never before paid attention to it, but now they are 
using it, perhaps induced by the evident saving to 
be effected thereby. Having once made it a part of 
their yard stock the retailers will not abandon it en- 
tirely though its price position should change, but it 
will be more of a factor in the general lumber market 
hereafter than it has been in the past. 


MONEY BRINGS ASSOCIATION SUCCESS. 


‘The retail lumber associations of the country are 
finding out that it costs money to run such an organi- 
zation in an efficient way. For a good many years it 
was the attempt of these associations to do business 
on the basis of an expense account, which covered prac- 
tically nothing but stationery and postage. Gradually 
they got liberal enough to employ a paid secretary, 
but even then were content with the services of some- 
one who would devote a little time to the association 
business taken from his own work and do so at a very 
moderate cost, while ‘the other officers were expected 
to donate their time and talents, and an enormous 
amount of hard work has been put in gratuitously as 
a labor of love by the more enterprising and far-see- 
ing of the retail trade. But it has been found that 
association work does not differ from any other—if it 
is worth doing at all it is worth doing well—and so 
almost every organization of this sort has now its 
paid secretary who devotes his entire time to the work 
with an enthusiasm and success almost directly in pro- 
portion to the salary he receives. The exceptions— 
those associations which do not have paid secretaries— 
are the small ones, covering a limited territory where 
the work is consequently light. 

Most of them, however, have been raising salaries 
within the last few years. They have discovered that 
with a thousand dollar secretary they will get a thou- 
sand dollar result and have a thousand dollar associa- 
tion; but with more money they can get a better man 
and accomplish more. This is not all. The secretary 
cannot do all the work of the association. He must 
have the advice and the assistance of the directors and 
officers. For the most part these officials have hith- 
erto been giving their services, except perhaps as far as 
expenses are concermed; but at least one association 
has decided upon a liberal per diem and traveling ex- 
pense account, which will at least partially recompense 
its officers for the time necessarily spent upon associa- 
tion matters. This will prove to be money well invested. 

There are many things that an association can do 
if it have money that it cannot do if its treasury 
be light and constantly in danger of a deficit. One of 
the most important facts in regard to an association 
is the way in which it represents its territory. If it 
have but a quarter or a third of the retailers in the 
territory within its membership it is almost powerless; 
if it have half of them it can do something; if it 
have three-quarters of them it is in strong position; 
but if it can have nine out of ten of them it will be 
all powerful. To secure this membership costs money. 

There is a great deal that needs to be done by and 
in behalf of any live organization of this sort. Take 
the matter of claims and of preventing encroachments 
upon territory of members. Illegitimate practice will 
sometimes go on for months or years without the asso- 
ciation being able definitely to fix the responsibility 
therefor, or if the facts are learned in regard to one 
phase of it, it will crop out in another. It has been 
found in some instances that the employment of detec- 
tives (professional or amateur) is absolutely neces- 
sary to determine the facts upon which action must be 
based, but this costs money. Yet, if there is any talk 
about increasing the dues there will always be found 
some who will cry out against the added expense, as if 
two or three or five dollars a year, more or less, were 
an important matter compared with the effective work 
of such an organization. But, as we said, the impor- 
tance of a sound financial basis is coming to be bet- 
ter understood each year, and so there is more liberal 
provision made for expenses and there is less objection 
to paying the individually small amounts of money that 
are necessary to conduct in a businesslike way the affairs 
of such an organization. 


THE MAN BACK OF IT. 


A man is greater than his business. That might lead 
to endless quotations along the same line, including 
Pope’s famous aphorism that “the proper study of man- 
kind is man.” 

The point to which we would call attention in this 
connection, however, is that in these days there seems 
to be undue emphasis laid upon things rather than 
men. Perhaps it is only seeming and perhaps the 
world has always taken the same attitude, but it seems 
especially noticeable now. Of course men are to be 
judged by their works, but after all such a judgment 
is only partial. We in the lumber trade hear a great 
deal about timber purchases and mills and yards and 
methods of manufacture and of doing business, and 
in the way of curiosity, more or less about the men 
who own the properties or do the things which attract 
attention. But after all we seldom get down to the 
man himself and find what he is at the bottom. 

Important as are resources in the form of money 
or property or both, of much more importance is the 
man himself and particularly is that: the case with 
the newer members of the trade who have not had 
time or opportunity to demonstrate their merits in 
any important, tangible way. 

The three things that make for permanent success 
are ability, industry and honesty. The ability may 





be only ordinary and success will be in proportion 
thereto. Industry, which in its broader sense means 
more than a restless activity, is of as great impor- 
tance; but the thing which must be absolute is hon- 
esty. Given these three qualifications, any applicant 
for credit should be looked upon with favor. Such 
a man will, with time and opportunity, make a suc- 
cess in proportion to his ability, but some success he 
is as sure of as anything is sure in this world. 

To determine whether a man have those qualities 
requires more of a study of the man than ordinarily 
is given. How to make such a study of the individual 
with whom one may not be thrown in direct contact 
is a hard question to answer. It all depends upon cir- 
cumstances. In the retail trade traveling men who, 
by the training they have received and their occupa- 
tion are acute observers, are often able to judge with 
accuracy as to the character of the man. Much can 
be learned from his correspondence. Some dependence 
is to be placed upon the repute in which he stands 
among his neighbors and acquaintances—in fact, repu- 
tation must be depended upon in many cases. 

Out of all may.come a reasonably correct judgment 
as to what a man is at the bottom of. his character 
and, having decided that he is the right sort of 
man, he can be encouraged and helped and given the 
opportunity to make as large a success as is possible 
to his abilities. The success will show for itself eventu- 
ally, and then the public will acknowledge the existence 
of the traits which have been known only to the indi- 
viduals who have studied him; but in the meantime a 
good deed has been done and friendships have been 
formed which assist in the business success of both 
parties. The good and reliable man, the man whom 
we have in mind, does not forget those who have 
aided him when he needed assistance, 


MEMBERS FOR REVENUE ONLY. 


Probably every retail lumber dealers’ association in 
the country is burdened with members who are such for 
revenue only, so to speak, who think that the object of 
the association is to collect fines from wholesalers or 
others who ship into retail territory and who measure 
the success of their organization by the amount of 
money thus collected, and who not only wish but expect 
to have their annual dues and other expenses connected 
with their membership repaid several times over during 
the course of the year by these penalties collected on 
their behalf and paid to them. 

There is probably not a retail secretary in the country 
who has not heard something like this: “I have been a 
member for years and not got a cent out of it.” 

Such a position in regard to the association shows 
both an extremely narrow mind and an erroneous opin- 
ion of the objects of a retail association. The object 
of the retail association, as at present constituted, is 





to keep trade within its legitimate channels, to prevent: 


encroachments by wholesalers or other dealers into the 
territory of its members, and not to make it a sort of 
commission arrangement by which these shipments can 
be made and a 10 percent or any other commission col- 
lected for distribution among its members. That is to 
say, the object is to prevent the shipment and not to 
collect penalties. The latter are collected only to pro- 
mote the main object. The penalty asked by those who, 
professing to be in sympathy with the objects of the 
association nevertheless violate their principles, is both 
punitive and preventive, and not a business by itself. 
In fact, any well managed association will utterly ignore 
the penalty if by so doing it can — a repetition 
of the offense. It will not lose sight of the main pur- 
pose, which is to leave the business of the retail com- 
munity in the hands of those regularly doing business 
there. 

The penalty and the whole machinery of the associa- 
tion are a fence and not a toll gate. If the fence be 
broken down there is a penalty attached in payment 
for damage done, but it is simply rebuilt stronger than 
ever in the hope that there will be no more trespassing. 

The man who makes such a complaint as noted in the 
beginning is extremely narrow in his views because 
he ignores the tremendous advantage he has, and the 
business success he has achieved, due to the existence 
and influence of the association of which he is a mem- 
ber and of other similar and affiliated bodies. 

If it were not for the associations the retail trade 
would be of much less importance. than it is and would 
show much less profit. “Poaching” upon retail pre- 
serves would be the rule and not the exception. Men 
who make the complaints quoted above forget that a 
hundred encroachments upon their territory have been 
prevented by the associations, and forget this fact in 
view of perhaps one encroachment for which they have 
received no percentage compensation. They seem to 
want infringers encouraged, thinking perhaps that it 
is easier and more profitable to let others sell lumber 
for them in their territory and pay them a commission 
than to do the business themselves, Such people induce 
that “tired feeling,” but if they could be made to under- 
stand the principles on which the retail organizations 
are formed and conducted and the good they have done 
the retail trade they might cease such ridiculous com- 


plaints. 
BAAD LLL IIS 


Sash and door manufacturers and jobbers are full of 
business these days. The recent extraordinary advance 


-in the price of glass, amounting to 30 percent on small 


sizes and 50 percent on sizes over 12x28, knocked them 
out of the market temporarily, but they now have their 
second wind and at meetings that were to have been held 
on Friday and Saturday of this week in this city prices 
were expected to be restored to a normal plane in keeping 
with the new prices on glass. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


Consumption of Railway Ties. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 19.—Editor AMBpRICAN LUMBER- 
MAN :—Can you give me any information as to the total 
number of railroad ties used by the railroads of the United 
States annually, for the period extending from 1890 to 1900? 
If you have not all of this information, kindly give me 
whatever you have on the subject. S. B. K. 

[There are no exact statistics as to the railway tie 
consumption in the United States, but the average con- 
sumption per mile is known with reasonable closeness, 
so that figures which are accurate enough for practical 
purposes are available to those interested. There are 
about 205,000 miles of main line track in the United 
States at the present time. The mileage of the rail- 
roads of the country, excluding side tracks, second 
track ete., is about 190,000 miles, to which must be 
added 15,000 miles for second, third and fourth tracks, 
making the figure given above. It is estimated by rail- 
road men that about 400 ties to the mile are each year 
required for replacements, the average number of ties 
to the mile is 2,800, and the average life of the tie is 
seven years. There is therefore required on the pres- 
ent railroad mileage of the country about 82,000,000 
ties annually for replacements, with another 14,000,000 
needed for new track, assuming that the construction is 
about 5,000 miles annually, which it is likely to be for 
some years to come. There is thus a total use in sight 
of about 96,000,000 ties a year. Poor’s Manual gives the 
mileage of the railroads of the United States on Decem- 
1890, 163,420; 
1891, 164,324; 1892, 170,668; 1893, 173,433; 1894, 175,- 





- 508; 1895, 179,887; 1896, 180,891; 1897, 181,133; 1898, 


184,194, Something over a year ago it was estimated 
that of the 80,000 ties then said to be used for renew- 
als each year 45,000,000 were of oak, 12,500,000 of 
pine, 3,500,000 of chestnut, 5,000,000 of cedar, 2,500,000 
of hemlock and tamarack, 2,500,000 redwood and 1,500,- 
000 cypress.—EDITOR, } 





Band Versus Circular. 


A reader of the LUMBERMAN who, doubtless inspired by 
modesty, does not wish his name or address printed in 
connection therewith, sends the following interesting 
Ictter in regard to this much mooted question: 


Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: In the last number of 
your paper is an article regarding which is more desirable, a 
band or circular saw mill. I will give you our actual ex- 
perience in our location here. We built a circular saw mill 
twelve years ago, costing with dry kilns and necessary 
buildings $7,000. We operated it nearly five years when it 
burned down, Its capacity was 25,000 feet of scaled logs, 
Doyle rule, a day. It was rebuilt carefully as a band mill, 
with about the same capacity, and has been running steadily 
ever since. As a circular there was no overrun; as a band 
the overrun of sawed lumber shipped has averaged 30 per- 
cent. From March last to Christmas the overrun was 32 
percent, and there were not 5,000 miscuts during that time. 
I should say, however, that in building the band mill extra 
pains was taken to have good foundations and a very solid, 
heavy frame. In consequence the work done by the mill 
has been excellent and scarcely any alterations or repairs 
have been necessary, except on account of wear. This mill 
cost $25,000, with sheds and outbuildings. This year we 
have added a band resaw, which increases our capacity one- 
third, and our overrun much more. The cost of this im- 
provement, entire, was $2,550. Included in the overrun 
were about 7 percent of common bark strips which net 
about $3. Our inspection shows 24 percent No. 1 and No. 2, 
with all counted that is shipped. The logging outfit and 
expense is extra. My opinion is that whisky is largely to 
blame for losses in the small circular saw mills. Lumber 
is badly manufactured, thick and thin, no dry kilns and 
therefore stained. Bad manufacture almost always results 
from bad foundations: unless they are perfectly solid good 
lumber cannot be made. Usually a basin where wells can 
be sunk is selected, heavy rains come and water remains 
about the mill; there are no drains, the roof leaks and does 
damage ; they cannot afford to stop and make needed repairs, 
so patch up and go on sawing poor lumber which drags all 
the markets down. The foregoing is my opinion. Of course 
the amount of timber to be cut has much to do with it—not 
less than 25,000,000 feet would justify the building of a 
band. The writer has had fifty years’ experience in manu- 
facturing and dealing in lumber in various sections, and 
has been successful in a fair way. 


[The mill in regard to which the above is written is 
cutting North Carolina pine, presumably of fair average 
size, in which timber the band has been uniformly 2ue- 
cessful. The matter of overrun by use of the band is an 
extremely important one. If the object be to produce 
25,000 feet of lumber a day, and there is an overrur of 
30 percent from log scale by use of the band as com- 
pared with no overrun by use of the circular, the band 
will produce the 25,000 feet from a little over 19,000 feet 
of logs. Jf logs are worth $5 a thousand there is there- 
fore a saving of $30 a day from that one factor. On the 
other hand, there should be some overrun with a well 
managed circular, which nowadays can be run success- 
fully on an 8-gage kerf. There is lacking im the above 
any statement as to the comparative cost of operation. 
The original cost of the band mill was $18,000 greater 
than that of the circular, interest on which at 6 percent 
will be $1,080 a year; whereas the saving by overrun 
during 200 days’ operation will be $6,000. This whole 
problem is one which must be figured out in every case 
according to the character of the timber, the class of 
work to be dome, the amount of work required, taking 
into account the difference in the cost of the two charac- 
ters of mills, both originally and in operation.—Epr1ror.] 





About the Manufacture of Spools. 


_ From a northern mamufacturer we have the following 
Inquiry : . 

I would fike you if possible to give me your advice and 
any information you can about the manufacture of spools. 
Upon the and in which I hold an interest I have much 
birch and maple, both of good quality, but the bulk of it 
birch. It has seemed to me that the wood which could 
not be manufactured profitably into lumber could be made 
into spools, or some other article which could be made 
from the smaller pieces. I am sure that with both Jake 


and rail transportation a satisfactory freight rate could 
be had. The birch timber in this section is very plentiful 
and should be put to a better use than burned as fire wood. 

{If any of our readers are in a position to throw some 
light on the closer utilization of hardwood resources, 
what they might have to say would be appreciated.— 
EprToR,] 
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Sap in Clear Yellow Pine Flooring. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Jan. 24.—Editor AmMmricaN LUMBER- 
MAN: Recently a contract was let in which the specifica- 
tion called for “clear rift sawed yellow pine flooring.” 
Will you kindly advise what grade you think would have to 
be furnished under the above specification? Does “clear” 
when applied to flooring mean free of sap? It seems to us 
that, as the term is not used by the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, it could be defined only by parties in 
sections where it is in general use. It is used in the eastern 
trade—Philadeiphia, Boston, New York etc., and in the south- 
ern coast trade—Savannah, Brunswick etc. Where it is 
used in the coast business it means free of saps, knots, pitch 
and other defects. It therefore seems to us that where the 
definition is not used any one who is going to fill a bill under 
the term “clear rift sawed yellow pine flooring” would have 
to furnish the lumber according to the general meaning 
of the term in the section where it is in general use.—T. H. J. 

[Practically the only authority on the grading of yel- 
low pine is the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
citaion, whose rules are generally adopted by the manu- 
facturers of the entire yellow pine belt, imcluding the 
mills of Georgia embraced within the Georgia Saw Mill 
Association. 

The rules of this association say: “Bright sap shall 
not be considered a defect in any of the grades provided 
for and described in these rules. The restriction or 
exclusion of bright sap constitutes a special class of 
material which can only be secured by special contract.” 
Further, in the rules regarding flooring, it is stated: 
“Edge grair flooring shall take the same inspection as 
flat grain except as to the angle of the grain.” The 
specification in regard to “A” flat flooring is as follows: 
“A flat flooring must be practically free from defect on 
the face side and well manufactured.” 

It will be noted that it is specifically stated that bright 
sap is no defect, On the other hand, at the meeting in 
Memphis two weeks ago a paragraph referring to edge 
grain flooring was amended by adding to it the follow- 
ing: “Heart face edge grain shall be free from sap on 
face side.” 

But heart face flooring has been a special contract, 
grade heretofore, and has been quoted in the price list 
at a special price. It is evident enough that, according 
to the rules of the association, “clear rift sawed yellow 
pine flooring” means well manufactured flooring clear 
of all defects except bright sap. Now the question irises 
if the rules of this association could be stretched to 2over 
a grade name which does not appear in its nomenclature, 
and we would like the opinion of buyers as well as of 
manufacturers on this point. It should be remembered 
that in a large part of the buying territory, if not univer- 
sally, it has been the practice to specify “heart face” or 
“all heart”? when such flooring was desired. If that be‘ 
correct, would not the omission of such a common speci- 
fication leave it permissible to ship sap on an order 
which calls only for clear? We would particularly like 
the opinion of New England and other eastern handl+"s 
of yellow pine flooring. —Ep1Tor.] 





To Prevent Basswood From Checking. 

CALUMET, MICH., Jan. 19.—Editor AMprIcaN LUMBERMAN: 
Would you please give me advice as to how to keep basswood 
from checking. both in logs and squared? TI have tried dif- 
ferent ways—for instance, putting in a shed out of the rain 
and sun and keeping it with the bark on, but it does not 
seem to help the difficulty very much. And in what form 
will basswood check the quicker, squared or in the round log, 
if left in the sun? Any information on this subject will be 
gladly received. JOSIAH HARPER. 

[Probably painting the ends, if the prevention of check- 
ing is of enough importance to warrant the expense, will 
be the best means of overcoming the difficulty. But per- 
haps readers of the LUMBERMAN familiar with the bas:- 
wood business may be willing to assist Mr. Harper ir 
his difficulty —Eprror.] 





Gun Stock Trade. 


Provipencn, Mo., Jan. 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Would you please give me the address of some firm 
buying gun stocks for the United States government? Also 
please inform me if the German dealers use walnut gun 
stocks. and how I could get in communication with the buy- 
ers? I have a lot of short logs on hand that can be worked 
to gun stock stuff. 

Any of our readers acquainted with the gun stock 
trade who will offer a suggestion in answer to these 
inquiries will confer a favor on the paper as well as 
or our correspondent.—EbITor.] 


DPA A hel 


POSSIBILITIES IN SAWS. 

In a handy volume of 173 pages, entitled “Saws and 
Saw Tools; the Sawyer’s Hand Book,” E. C. Atkins & 
Co., of Indianapolis, Ind., with branch houses at Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Minneapolis, Minn., Augusta, Ga., and Port- 
land, Ore., have issued a catalogue that embraces 
practically everything im the way of saws and material 
of interest to users of saws, in addition to which they 
enumerate files, belting, emery wheels, logging tools ete. 
The saw catalog proper is profusely illustrated and 
descriptive of patterns, sizes and prices of everything 
conceivable in saws, from the well known Atkins “silver 
steel” band saws through the whole range of cutting 
material to saw gummers and the like, all of the make 
that has made the Atkins brand famous and most 
favorably known wherever saws are used. There is an 
exhaustive and authoritative treatise on the care and 
use of circular saws, with other valuable data. The 
catalog may be obtained by those interested by apply- 
ing to the home office at Indianapolis or to any of the 
branch offices. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 

Chief interest in the coal trade during the ensuing 
two weeks will center in the proceedings of the inter- 
state conference, which begins at Columbus today 
(Thursday) and is expected to continue for ten days 
or two weeks. The United Mine Workers have com- 
pleted their annual convention but published reports are 
not an authoritative statement of the plans of that 
body in reference to the joint meeting with the operators. 
As the proceedings begin some anxiety appears and 
from the daily press there are already intimations of a 
disagreement and possible strike, all of which is of 
course premature, though it promises to become an influ- 
ence in the market. Better buying is to be expected 
within a week from nervous people, if the reports from 
Columbus lend probability to disagreement. It seems 
likely that a higher wage scale will be demanded by the 
men, though how seriously they will press that claim is 
more in doubt. It appears still more likely that owing 
to their success of organization in the anthracite regions 
and some fresh accessions of territory in the bituminous 
fields the men will make strenuous efforts to gain addi- 
tional position to that now held. Just before the con- 
vention it does not look as if the union could dominate in 
the West Virginia districts. 

In market conditions nothing is noticed that can 
be traced to the pending convocation. Diffidence is the 
prevailing attitude among buyers, though offset to a 
considerable degree by a like diffidence among producers. 
The trade from a superficial view seems wholly ambition- 
less, for all surface conditions are those of extreme dull- 
ness. In Chicago the price of bituminous coal among 
track dealers has been demoralized for a week or ten 
days but is showing reviving strength. The disturbance 
seems to have been purely local, affecting retail prices, 
wholesale quotations changing only to a limited extent; 
but the general tendency of values is not yet upward, 
quotations barely holding their own at the extreme low 
levels lately attained. 

Considerable pressure is being exerted by some of the 
larger producers to secure from the railways a reduction 
in freight rates. These rates were generally advanced 
last spring under the influence of the high prices and 
the activity then ruling. The late reduction in freight 
rates on iron and steel products has been made the text 
of the arguments formulated by the coal men, but the 
success of their efforts has not been vouchsafed. 

The weather is the recipient of most maledictions for 
the unseemly sluggishness, and a zero temperature would 
be hailed with relief by many holders of coal, whose life 
is made active only through pursuit by the car service 
agents, who are keen on the scent of every loaded car 
within territorial jurisdictions. Factories are gradually 
renewing their orders for fuel and getting under a good 
head of industrial steam for what the owners generally 
regard as an extremely promising season of operations. 
February will witness the sale of considerably more 
steam coal than January, unless signs are deceptive. 
One special gain in the steam trade is in the natural 
gas belt in Fndiane, where the gas pressure has so 
declined within the past few weeks that many large 
consumers have had to return to the use of coal. Some 
mining properties favorably located are reaping a splen- 
did trade from that cause and it may become permanent. 

Anthracite coal presents no alluring attractions in 
its present phases, especially in.the west. Railroads 
prove equal to the unusual demands made upon them 
for the transportation of anthracite coal, because of short 
dock stocks. They are in fact doing a little too well 
for the comfort of a few buyers, for the latter have not 
a ready place always for all the coal that arrives. For 
the first time in five or six months anthracite receipts 
are in excess of current requirements. The excess is not 
great, scarcely enough to disturb the serenity of values, 
and is more notable for its existence at all than from 
important effects upon the market. However, there is a 
little coal sold under circular. The representatives of 
producing companies, who handle the great bulk of the 
trade, are generally holding without deviation to cir- 
cular and the slight disturbance is likely to disappear 
from view at any time. Chestnut size is believed to be 
firm under all conditions, for inquiry is in excess of 
supply and holders have no difficulty in disposing of sur- 
plus stocks, but for larger sizes the situation is not so 
invariably strong. It now looks as if the northwest 
might worry through the winter without any great 
assistance from Chicago, provided the winter maintain 
the mild type predominant to date. It is even possible 
that the extremely scant stocks at Chicago may outlast 
the cold weather, provided rail coal continues to arrive 
so freely as it has been doing, but this is still a matter 
of temperature. Demand for anthracite in the east is 
reported more than seasonably good but the tonnage 
moved in Chicago territory is not particularly gratify- 
ing. The opinion is entertained by not a few coal men 
that, deceived by the mild weather, many dealers have 
allowed their stocks of coal to dwindle down to an 
unsafe minimum, and that the expected blizzards of 
February and March may bring difficulty if not impos- 
sibility in obtaining the needed supplies. 

It continues a favorite policy of the heavy consumers 
of coke to buy lands in the coking regions and make 
their own fuel. There have been some transactions of 
that kind lately and the big trade of the general coke 
producers seems to be slipping away almost beyond the 
hope of recovery. The possibility of compulsory closing 
of many ovens threatens. The present tendency of coke 
values is downward. 
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A Lumberman Among Indians. 

P. G. Gates, vice president of the Eagle Lumber Com- 
pany, of Eagle Mills, Ark., one of the representative 
shortleaf yellow pine companies of the southwest, has 
been in Arizona for several months. He returned to 
Arkansas in December to attend the annual meeting 
of the company, and has since then been visiting relatives 
and friends. While in Arizona Mr. Gates roughed it, 
living among the Navajo and Moki tribes of Indians 
and traveling overland several hundred miles to reach 
the reservations, He made a splendid collection of the 
world famed Navajo blankets and silver ornaments made 
by the artisans of this tribe. Some of these blankets 
sell for hundreds of dollars each, the value increasing 
with their age. To the laymar they are about as 
artistic as a painted sponge, but to the connoisseur 
who really knows them and should be the sole judge 
they appeal to every instinct of beautiful harmony of 
color amd rare designing. These blankets when first 
from the crude loom of the Navajos are stiff and 
ungainly, brilliant in colors and woven in conventional 
patterns of design. As years fall upon them they 
become soft and pliable and priceless in value. They 
vary in size from an ordinary blanket to that of a good 
sized rug. Many collectors use them for wall ornaments 
or floor rugs. Mr. Gates’ collection is an excellent start 
to which he will add upon his next visit to this tribe. 
The silver ornaments are far more crude than the 
blankets, from any standpoint. They consist chiefly of 
necklaces, bracelets amd belt buckles. The Navajos have 
always been known as the “blanket weavers and silver- 
smiths.” 

Mr. Gates says that he would far prefer another six 
months among these Arizona tribes than a tour of the 
world. He intends revisiting them and spending consid- 
erably more time in that most fascinatimg region, devot- 
ing himself somewhat to archeology, in which pursuit 
he is deeply interested since his initial visit. 





Diamonds Down in Arkansas. 


Everybody at Eagle Mills, Ark., the home of the Eagle 
Lumber Company, shortleaf yellow pine manufacturer, 
wears diamonds, from Manager Welch down to the sta- 
tion agent. There is but one conclusion to draw, and that 
is general prosperity at this yellow pine plant. But 
upon inquiry it was learned that the company’s land 
away back in the woods produced these precious gems. 
They were discovered by an old negro who picked up 
a rough brown pebble, about the size of a pigeon’s egg, 
one day. It had been chipped off by the blow of a crow- 
bar, and it flashed fire like a rattlesnake’s eye. Of 
course he was attracted by the scintillations, and he 
“toted” it to the office. It was sent to Little Rock 
to be cut by a jeweler, who pronounced it pure carbon 
and undoubtedly a diamond. Since then everybody in 
the employ of the company has had one of these pebbles 
cut and the brilliants now flash fire from every direction 
at Eagle Mills. 

A curious thing about these gems happened when Mr. 
Gates visited the mill last December. One of the 
office force had ar Eagle Mills stone in exactly the 
same setting as Mr. Gates’ genuine diamond, and the 
same size—about a carat and a half. They were placed 
on a sheet of white paper and shaken up, and it required 
considerable time and the closest inspection by the 
owners to identify their property. C. W. Gates, E. B. 
Hayward, Don Gates, H. E. Welch and P. G. Gates 
were all deceived. Arkansas is yet likely to become 
world known, and the Kimberley mines may yet have a 
formidable rival in diamond trade. As London now 
controls the output of the world’s diamonds, which 
are sold every Tuesday morning by auction, so may St. 
Louis become a rival to the world’s metropolis at some 
future time and offer Arkansas gems as London does 
the South African product. 


—_—_——r— 


Vain of His Possessions. 


This recalls to mind the famous Alvin Joslin (Davis) 
diamomd man, who was so excessively vain of his posses- 
sions that he lost no opportunity of alluding to the 
gems. One noon he entered the hotel dining room, 
bedecked with diamonds from sleeve links to shirt studs. 
He was seated at a table containing six traveling men. 
He gazed around for a few moments and then remarked, 
“Ah, gentlemen, I see you are admiring my diamonds. 
These sleeve links cost $2,000; this stud, $4,000; this 
diamond on my watch charm, $5,000; this collar button, 
$6,000, and I’ve a trunkful of others up in my room.” 
The commercial tourists said nothing, but after luncheon 
they held a meeting and deputized two to hunt up all 
the paste gems in the town. At supper they solemnly 
marched into the dining room after Davis had been 
seated and as they sat down they threw back their 
coat collars, displaying gems of paste as large as hen’s 
eggs at every conceivable part of their attire. The 
spokesman then turned to the actor and said, “Ah, Mr. 
Davis, I see you are admiring our diamonds. These 
sleeve links cost $20,000; this stud, $35,000; these 
diamonds on our watch charms, $60,000; this collar 
button, $75,000, and we’ve got a freight car more of 
them side tracked down in the switching yard.” 


Orders for Yellow Pine From Ireland. 
Hugh Corry, of Texarkana, Ark., manager of the Big 
Pine Lumber Company, was at the Memphis meeting of 
the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association in 


January. The mills of this company are located on a 
little railroad running from the tri-state town to Shreve- 
port, La., the exact point of location bearing the unpoetic 
but decidedly Irish name of Boggy. Corry loves to 
get out of the woods occasionally just to keep his hand 
in, so he ran up to the Memphis meeting, ate porter- 
house steaks en route, and looked happy when he 
placed his autograph on the register of the Peabody 
hotel. One of the first things he did when he reached 
there was to hunt up the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN cor- 
respondent. Then he dug down into the innermost 
recesses of his coat pocket and produced a letter bearing 
a foreign postmark. He was very mysterious about the 
whole matter and the correspondent thought he was 
going to be bribed with stage money or receive some 
similar shock. But the letter merely read as follows: 

BELFAST, 28 December, 1900.—Messrs. The Big Pine Lum- 
ber Company, Boggy, Ark. Dear Sirs: Referring to your 
advertisement in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, we shall be 
glad to have your price on quay, Belfast, for strictly prime 
pitch pine boards, 1, 1%, 1% and 2-inch by 11-inch and 
up, 12-24-feet- lengths, about equal number of boards in each 
thickness, in carload lots. Prices to cover 3% percent 
commission to us (to include guaranty) and 2% percent 
against usual trade discounts—6 percent in all. We pay 75 
percent of invoice, less freight, commission and charges, 
against documents, and the remainder on arrival of goods 
here, according to contract. If you can supply the genuine 
longleaf pitch pine we can secure you plenty of orders at 
fair prices, card. 

“Now what t’ell does this mean?” asked Corry. 
“We never exported a stick in the history of the Big 
Pine Lumber Company. Why, we ain’t even on the Red 
river. These people must think our mill is down near 
the oil gushers at Beaumont, Tex. ‘Nothing doing’ in 
this for the Big Pine.” 

“Oh, no, Corry, it’s easy,” the correspondent replied. 
“Those Belfast people just saw that name ‘Boggy’ and 
wrote you out of pure Irish patriotism. They thought 
that amy town with a name like that must have an 
Irishman for its saw mill manager.” 

ed 
The Tank Man as a Vicegerent Snark. 

Sam B. Guyther, the tank man of Patterson, La., has 
broken loose again, this time as a Vicegerent of the con- 
catenated order of Hoo-Hoo for one of the Louisiana 
districts. He received his commission recently from 
Snark W. B. Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., and after 
framing it in black and gold he started out in a tankful 
or full tank campaign through his district for candi- 
dates. At the present writing he is still at large, trying 
to get everybody in the Pelican state to join, from his 
excellency the governor to a Lake Charles oil salesman. 
If Guyther doesn’t smash all Hoo-Hoo records during 
his incumbency as Vicegerent the southwestern repre- 
sentative of the LUMBERMAN will never play a sure thing 
again, and if he doesn’t get the words “cypress tanks” 
into the Hoo-Hoo ritual before the end of the year the 
Supreme Nine will have to go broke on Pinkerton detec- 
tives. He ought to make a good Vicegerent, though the 
good Lord help any and all candidates who may per- 
chance be the innocent and confiding victims of the 
Patterson tank man, for he is a terror at concatenations. 

ees 


Early Days in the Longleaf District. 


Down at Beaumont, Tex., years ago—long before oil 
gushers had been discovered—and when the longleaf yel- 
low pine men used to have to hustle and hustle hard, 
too, for railroad orders, W. A. Priddie, L. B. Pipkin 
and Guy H. Mallam used to represent respectively the 
Reliance Lumber Company, the Beaumont Lumber Com- 
pany and the Texas Tram & Lumber Company, the 
three big concerns there. The first two mentioned gen- 
tlemen are still with their respective companies, but 
Guy Mallam has left the business, and he tells the follow- 
ing story, or at least indorses it, which is worse. It 
was really told by another Beaumont lumberman, but 
Mallam’s indorsement makes him particeps criminis. 


When these three big mills used to fight for railroad 
orders, it was amusing. Mallam would get the tip by wire 
along in the afternoon that a Texas railroad was out for 
1,000,000 feet of ties or stringers. He would keep as quiet 
as the grave until about dark, and then call Woodhead. 
his chief clerk, and say, ‘‘Now, Woodhead, the west bound 
Southern Pacific leaves at 7:40. Just get my grip ready and 
slip down to the station, and when the train pulls in go 
down on the blind side and I'll board it on that side so 
Priddie and Pipkin won’t see me.’”’ So he would get aboard 
and go forward to the smoking car until the train started. 
Priddie, in the meantime, would have the same tip and be 
equally as foxy. He would swing aboard the train before 
it reached the station and get into the Pullman, draw up 
his coat collar, and become immersed in the daily paper. 
Pipkin usually boarded the train down in the yards when the 
engine took water. As soon as the train got well out on 
the prairie, Pipkin and Mallum would start for the Pullman, 
see each other and then laugh. Then when Priddie was 
discovered they knew it was all up, and the trio would 
scheme around mentally to see how low they could make 
the price. The trip usually resulted in a three-cornered 
division of the order. 


PAP PPP PLP LPP PD 
George D. Dayton, of Nobles county, Minnesota, has 
bought 3,700 acres in the townships of Ham Lake and 
Columbus, in Anoka county, that state, for $36,000 from 
J. W. Johnson, of Minneapolis, 


Law for Lumbermen. 


Not Condemned as Creating a Monopoly. 


The first appellate division of the supreme court of 
New York has affirmed the judgment of the lower court, 
on demurrer, in the case of the Export Lumber Company, 
Limited, vs. the South Brooklyn Sawmill Company, Lim- 
ited, and others, 67 New York Supplement 626, holding 
that a certain contract between six parties that dealt 
in lumber in New York and Brooklyn was not void as 
creating a monopoly. -The contract recited that the par- 
ties thereto were some of the persons and corporations 
engaged in the business of selling lumber for export 
from the port of New York to foreign countries, each 
of the parties being engaged in other lumber business 
than the export trade; that they had been investing 
large sums of money in unnecessary duplications of 
stocks, and, desiring otherwise to economize in the ex- 
penses of conducting that part of their business, agreed 
to sell to one of their number their several and resp¢c- 
tive stocks of lumber purchased of or held by them 
respectively for the export trade, and lease their respec- 
tive lumber yards or portions thereof to the party pur- 
chasing, this party or company and each of the other 
parties to continue the transaction of his or its busi- 
ness as before, without being required to disclose the 
agency of either such party in the transaction of the 
business; each and al) of the parties to account to- 
gether and to divide profits and losses in the business. 
The business, it was provided, should be done under 
the direction and supervision of an advisory committee 
composed of members appointed by the parties. None 
of the parties was to conduct business in the export 
trade from the port of New York, except under the 
provisions of the agreement. In short, by means of this 
contract the parties thereto proposed to transact the 
part of their business wich consisted of the export 
trade, together, and divide profits and loss in certain 
agreed proportions. But it did not appear in the case 
that any of the parties were producers of lumber or 
that they in any manner controlled the supply of lum- 
ber in that market for export or other purposes. They 
were traders, simply engaged in selling lumber, and by 
their contract agreed to transact their business in a 
particular manner, which, in the absence of evidence as 
to the proportion of the trade which they held or con- 
trolled, it could not be determined would enable them 
to fix the price of lumber for export, or might result 
injuriously to or in any manner affect the public. Sec- 
recy as to the manner of transacting the business, the 
lower court went on to say—and its opinion is adopted 
by and is that of the appellate division—could have no 
effect on the market price of lumber. 


Court Averse to Going Into Lumbering Business. 


A lumber company made a written contract with a 
paper company for the sale and delivery of a certain 
number of cords of pulp wood; the delivery to extend 
over ten years, from 11,000 to 13,000 cords a year, 
and at the option of the paper company the delivery 
to continue for ten additional years, the same quantity 
annually. A clause in the contract further provided 
that the lumber company would not, during the term 
of this contract, sell any of its lands, or the pulp wood 
thereon, so as in any way to jeopardize or prevent thre 
complete fulfillment and performance of this contract. 
Now, such a contract, the third appellate division of 
the supreme court of New York holds, St. Regis Paper 
Company vs. Santa Clara Lumber Company, 67 New York 
Supplement 149, is one relating solely to chattels, and 
in no sense is it a contract relating to realty. The gen- 
eral rule as to this class of contracts, as laid down in 
all the cases, it further indicates, is that a court of 
equitable jurisdiction will not decree the specific per- 
formance thereof, because there is not any specific qual- 
ity in the individual chattels which gives them a spe- 
cial value to the contracting party, and their money 
value recovered as damages will enable him to purchase 
others in the market of like kind and quality. But it 
declares that there is still another and more formidable 
reason why, in contracts of this kind, the court will 
not decree specific performance, and that relates to the 
difficulties in the way of executing the decree. Thus, 
it says that it would seem from the record in the case 
that this contract was of such a character, requiring a 
constant and continuous supervision by the court for 
so long a term, the exercise of skill, the performance of 
labor, the expenditure of large sums of money, duties 
continuous and daily for a period of ten or twenty years, 
involving all the details of a lumbering business on fifty 
square miles of wild land in the heart of the Adiron- 
dacks, that a court of equity might properly refuse to 
undertake the work, as in all similar cases it heretofore 
in New York state has refused. And a temporary injunc- 
tion pending litigation having been granted by the court 
below, restraining the selling or disposing of land or 
pulp wood so as in any way to jeopardize or prevent 
the complete fulfillment and performance of the con- 
tract, the appellate division holds that such injunction 
should, for the above and other reasons, be set aside. 


Tolls on Logs. 


The mere fact that a company has improved a stream 
does not give it the right to collect tolls upon logs of 
persons driving on the stream who use their own 
forces and appliances, declares the supreme court of 
Washington in the case of the Washougal River Improve- 
ment & Log Driving Company vs. the Skamania Logging 
Company, 62 Pacific Reporter, 450. Moreover, a cor- 
poration organized for the purpose of improving a part 
of a river and driving saw logs and other timber products 
thereon is only entitled, under the Washington statute, 
after having complied with the terms thereof, the 
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court holds, to collect tolls for driving logs and other 
timber products upon the stream which it has improved 
when such driving is done either at the request of the 
owners of the logs or other timber products, or, with- 
out such request, when the logs or other timber prod- 
ucts lie in such a position as to obstruct or impede its 
own drive. 

Agreement Not to Engage in Lumber Business. 

A firm engaged in the lumber business sold their stock 
in trade, together with the good will of their business, 
and at the same time entered into a written agree- 
ment to go out of the business and not to go back into 
the lumber business, or engage to work for any one in 
that business, and that they, or either of them, would 
not sell lumber or any articles which they had been 
carrying in their lumber business, within the limits of 
the city where the lumber business sold was located, for 
a period of ten years. This contract, the court of 
civil appeals of Texas holds, Comer vs. Burton-Lingo 
Company and others, 58 Southwestern Reporter, 969, 
was valid and binding at common law. 

It is uniformly held by the courts of the United States, 
in passing on such contracts, the court says, that if the 
restraint is unlimited both as to time and place the 
contract is void; and it appears to be generally con- 
ceded that if the restraint is unlimited as to place only 
the contract is illegal. On the other hand, if the 
restraint is limited as to place, though not as to time, 
or if limited both as to- time and place, the validity 
of the contract depends on the reasonableness of the 
restriction. In determining whether the restraint is 
reasonable in any particular case, all the circumstances 
surrounding the transaction must be taken into con- 
sideration. On such inquiry the nature of the business, 
the sum invested, the demands of trade in the territory 
to be affected and all other matters of like character 
are material. Where the circumstances appear in the 
face of the contract, the courts will determine the qués- 
tion of the reasonableness of the restriction as a mat- 
ter of law. When they do not so appear, the contract 
will not be held invalid, but, when sued on, the party 
seeking to avoid liability under it should plead and 
prove the facts which would make it unlawful. Its 
illegality will not be presumed, but must be shown by 
the proper pleadings and established by sufficient ‘evi- 
dence. The restriction may relate as well to the accept- 
ance of employment as to the carrying on of a business. 

But while the court holds the above contract good at 
common law, as stated, and announces these rules of 
general application and importance, and further holds 
that the Texas anti-trust law does not apply to the 
sale of a business and the good will thereof, accom- 
panied by an obligation on the part of the seller not 
to resume business for a limited time at a specified place, 
where the purchaser is a single person or firm, yet 
beeause it holds that the anti-trust law does apply to a 
combination of two or more dealers to buy the stock 
and good will of an opposition dealer for one of the 
purposes prohibited by the statute, as for example to 
create or carry out restrictions in trade or in the free 
pursuit of business or to prevent competition, and such 
being what it deems the fact in this case, on that 
account it holds the contract in question in violation 
of the anti-trust law and not enforceable. 


Damages for Wrongful Cutting of Timber. 


The measure of damages for trespass in cutting full 
grown timber, the court of appeals of New York holds 
in the case of Disbrow vs. the Westchester Hardwood 
Company, 58 Northeasterm Reporter 519, as a rule is 
the value of the wood. The reason it gives for this rule 
is that usually no injury is done to the land in the 
wrongful cutting of mature timber; so that the value of 
the wood is an accurate and complete measure of com- 
pensation. But this rule, like all others, the court goes 
on to say, has its exceptions. One is where the land is 
injured by wrongfully denuding it of its timber. Then 
the measure of damages would seem to be the difference 
between the value of the land with the timber on it and 
with the timber cut off, whether young or mature, or 
both. Or where the alleged trespasser had authority to 
cut all of the timber above a certain size and was 
charged with wrongfully cutting all of the usable smaller 
timber as well, the measure of damages would be the 
difference between the value of the land with the timber 
cut off as per contract and the value of the land after all 
the cutting, iycluding that unauthorized. But recovery 
cannot be had for the loss of mature timber wrongfully 
cut in addition to damages for injury to the land, al- 
though the court holds that the two rules might be ap- 
plied separately to different tracts, in one action, as 
where it was clearly shown that the unauthorized cut- 
ting of mature timber on one tract did mot injure the 
land, while the denuding of another tract injured the 
land. Last of all, the court declares that it goes with- 
out saying that a person cannot recover for the value of 
timber wrongfully taken and still retain title thereto so 
as to enable him to prevent its removal by the one who 
cut it. By electing to sue for its value the former, it 
says, must be held to have waived the tort, or wrongful 
act, and he must rely upon the contract of sale which in 
such a case the law implies. 


Use of Logging Road When Owner Objects. 


While it says that it is undoubtedly the custom in 
logging sections for loggers to use old roads and to 
make such repairs as are necessary to that use, and 
very few owners of land object to such use, yet such 
custom, the supreme court of Wisconsin holds, in Marsh- 
fleld Land & Lumber Company vs. John Week Lumber 
Company, Limited, 84 Northwestern Reporter 434, does 
om ae such use when the owner of the property 

jects, 


THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Elephas Indicus as a Lumber «*Man’’—The Pachyderm’s Intelligent Work, His Capabilities 
and His Weaknesses—An Admiral Crichton of Irish Lumberdom—Great 
Belfast Ship Yards and Some of Their Output. 





The Elephant as a Mill “Hand.”—398. 

A rather curious phase of lumbering was that sug- 
gested by a recent news item that the scarcity of ele- 
phants was interfering seriously with the getting out 
of teak lumber in Burmah and other oriental sources of 








American saw mills have a some- 
what useful accessory in the “hog,’ but the elephant 
is unknown to them. Yet in England teak, in the 
production of which these intelligent mammoths have 
been employed very efficiently as saw mill “hands,” is 
used alongside with the product of the most modern 
band saw mills in America. Through the courtesy of 
Duncan & Ewing, of Liverpool, I am enabled to present 
herewith a series of portraits of elephants in actual 
logging and lumbering service, from which it will be 


supply of that wood. 





seen that the capacities of the elephant as a lumber- 
man are limited to no particular branch of the work. 
In one picture he will be observed in river driving, 
although here he does not ride the log with calk armed 
footgear, but walks upon the river bed, guiding the 
log in front of him. In another picture he takes the 
place of a donkey engine in hauling the timber from 
the woods. In still another he is to be seen in the 
lumber yard engaged in piling heavy timbers, and 
these photographs, if one may believe the stories, do mot 














give the entire range of Mr. Elephant’s capabilities. He 
can pile a lot of timbers in as neat order as anyone, 
squinting across the ends to see that he has them 
square. In this sort of work two elephants will work 
together in the most efficient sort of co-operation and 
without any cussing or back talk to each other. They 


.do not have any of the dissipations to which the ordin- 


ary saw mill laborer often falls a victim at the most 
inopportune moment, and they never “jump their job.” 
They are, however, subject to one weakness, in that 
although a tropical animal they are quite liable to 
sunstrokes in positions directly exposed to the sun. The 
labor conditions in that country are such that this 
would not bring the animal as much consideration as 
if it were a human day laborer whose wage value was 
but a few pence a day; but being a valuable animal 
its noon time in hot weather, when used in outside 
work, is for four or five hours. Those who are more 
under cover work all day but are provided with curi- 
ous headgear as a means of protection. An elephant 
is ready to begin his working life at 25 or 30 years 
of age, and at three score and ten (when a man is 
supposed to have outlived his period of usefulness) an 
elephant is just ready to do his best work. 

The firm to which I have above referred handles large 
quantities of teak, which for many purposes is a favorite 
wood in England. At a later date I shall say more 
regarding the statistics and characteristics of the teak 
trade when the lumber has been transported from its 











tropical surroundings and made to serve its ultimate 
purpose amid the commonplace haunts of civilization. 


A Versatile Irish Lumberman.—399. 


Speaking of Belfast, I had a delightful time there in 
company with Sir John Burke of that city, lumbermar 
and timberman and vessel owner and vessel agent. Be- 
cause of his high standing as a business man and thor- 
ough education in the languages peculiar to European 
countries he is consular representative at Belfast for 
Mexico, Austria-Hungary, Paraguay and Italy. He like- 
wise is a magistrate by grace of her majesty the queen. 
He is one of the busiest men in the north of Ireland and 
one of the handsomest. He was married when 22 years 








of age and has ten children, nearly all grown up, but yet 
he wears a youthful appearance and displays a vigor and 
industry in commerce that are highly sigmificant. He 
first studied law and then became an editorial writer on 
the dailies, but gradually dropped into commercial 
affairs. He is six feet tall, looks to be about 40 years of 
age and is deeply interested in topics of international 
import, and while he left school at 16 years of age has 
always been a student and always will be. I am under 
special obligations for his kindness ard courtesies, and it 
was through his kind offices that I was enabled to visit 
and study the great ship yards at Belfast known as the 
Harland & Wolff yards, said to be the largest ship build- 
ing yards in the world. The first boat was built at Bel- 
fast in 1636, by a Presbyterian clergyman of that city, 
and was of 150 tons burthen. The Oceanic was the 
largest vessel ever constructed in those yards. Wher I 
was there, in the spring of 1899, the Oceanic was still on 
the stocks and she has since amazed and interested the 
world because of her magnificent proportions and accom- 
plishments, J. E. D, 
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Off for the Kansas City Convention. 

In my opinion the man who delights to be alone is 
either a mental dyspeptic or a criminal who is afraid of 
being picked up if he is out among people. Your well 
balanced man likes company. That’s what’s the matter 
with me. Prohibit me from mixing with my fellow 
creatures and you would inflict a punishment that would 
be more painful than hanging. This love of company 
was the main reason why I intercepted the Chicago Great 
Western train at Marshalltown early Monday morning 
expecting to find Secretary Hollis e¢ al on their way from 
Minneapolis to Kansas City. There is a certain lot of 
us rounders who follow the conventions from start to 
finish, and we like to travel in squads. “Is Hollis on 
board?” the conductor was asked. “Don’t know him.” 
“Do you live in Minneapolis?” “Ye-ah.” “And don’t 
know Hollis?” He shook his head as he handed back 
my mileage book, and I settled down in my seat reflect- 
ing in what narrow channels after all fame runs. You 
know we are inclined to the belief that if we know a 
man others must know him, or at least ought to know 
him. It does not follow, however. Not many days ago 
when talking with a man on the train I incidentally 
mentioned my pet author, and this man had never heard 
of him. He was a man of more than average intelligence, 
too. He could talk blooded stock and politics, but the 
Almighty had chiseled no niche in his soul for poetry. 
Then when he would talk about the famous cattle breeders 
I had never heard of them, and when he talked about 
politicians I was not interested, for as they run they 
are the tag end of creation anyhow. He cared nothing 
for literature and I nothing for cattle further than to 
get enough steak to eat, yet each man was active in his 
way, he doing his work and I mine. This is the way it 
is everywhere, yet so many of us sometimes think that 
other men are smaller than we are simply because our 
knowledge runs along different lines. A man who may 
appear densely ignorant to us may appear very wise to 
others, and though we may think we know a good deal 
ourselves others may regard us as wooden heads, 

At breakfast I looked toward the rear of the diner 
and there sat Jack Hughes. He had just come in from 
the Pacific coast and had missed the convention at Min- 
neapolis. He wanted to be there, but out in Montana 
he was held back for forty-eight hours by snow. He 
knows the Missouri dealers and their families, having 
for years traveled in that state selling lumber for that 
Jumbo concern the Knapp, Stout & Co, Company and he 
says that Missouri is God’s country to travel in. If 
he were obliged to hit the road again he says he would 
take Missouri territory, sure. 

Maybe Jack won’t thank me for telling it, but as he 
has no wife and children he takes to animals with a pas- 
sion that shows the congenial soul that he is. In his 
stables be has Richball, with a record of 2:12}, Lady 
Roena, 2:204, and Lena Birchwood, which as a two year 
old showed 2:29. At Lake of the Isles, Minneapolis, 
there is a half mile track with judge’s stand, grand stand 
and stables all built on the ice, and out there is where 
Jack’s horses are exercising these days. On the ice is 
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where Penfield’s mare, Queen Lil, that died so suddenly 
after she had become worth $10,000, won her first laurels. 
Then Jack loves dogs and owns cocker spaniels which 
have taken prizes at the best kennel shows in the coun- 


try. 
In Missouri. 
Going down through Missouri it was so warm we both 





had the spring fever. Along the railway track they were 
burning the dead grass. From the car window it looked 
like a summer day and that some kind of blight had 
killed the green of the vegetation. There was a stretch 
of country in which wire fences were absent save along 
the track, all the fences in the fields in sight being of 
rails, zigzagging along as though they were going home 
after being out all night with the boys. A gentleman 
pointed from the car window and remarked, “Old fogy! 
Of course he was at liberty to call it so, but in these 
fields I saw many herds of cattle, and these old rail 
fences looked to me like a kind hand that was stretched 
out to them. Our wire fences are not “old fogy,” but 
they kill and maim more horses and cattle every year 
than figures have recorded. It would not surprise me a 
bit that should we ever reach heaven’s gate a good intro- 
duction will be that we may have adhered to some of 
those ideas and principles which our civilization is brand- 
ing as entirely out of date. 

The old houses down here begin to take on the southern 
appearance. The verandas are wide and the chimneys 
are built on the ends of the houses. All these buildings 
are old, however, the newer ones having been built along 
other and later architectural lines. At one point there 
is one of these old, whitewashed houses on the hillside 
and beyond, on the summit, a small grave yard. A 
fellow traveler was telling me what a wonderful state 
Missouri is and was reeling off statistics by the foot to 
prove it, but I lost the argument. I had heard it before, 
and I was intent on watching the little grave yard on 
the hill, for.never from a car window do I see a place 
where the dead are resting but that my attraction is riv- 
eted to it and a smile comes to my face. It appeals to 
me, “They are through. ‘They have fought their fight, 
and their sorrows and weariness of life are of the past.” 
Do you ever envy the dead? Ido. Not that I am in any 
great hurry to be dead myself, but that death is the last 
analysis of earthly life and pulls aside the curtain that 
shuts off our vision from the great beyond. ‘To tell the 
truth, I have built high hopes on the life in the great 
beyond. I imagine an existence of which we cannot now 
conceive; I imagine the dead as marching on and on 
until their growth and greatness cannot be measured ; 
and at times I am ina trifle of a hurry to know whether 
I am right or wrong. 


The Convention City. 


At St. Joe there was ice in the Missouri which looked 
as though it had formed farther north and had been 
brought down by the current, but when Kansas City 
was reached there was not a particle of ice to be seen, 
and to judge from appearances through the glass of the 
car windows the conditions were favorable for twilight 
bathing. When the train pulled in, Jim Lane, the old 
secretary of the Missouri & Kansas Association of 
Lumber Dealers, was waiting, and though he didn’t escort 
us to the hotel with a band we were privileged to do all 
the whistling we wanted to. And, by the way, I wonder 
how many friends this Jim Lane has? They are surely 
thicker than the leaves on the trees in Kansas City now. 

I used to hear Kansas City called Mushroomopolis. 
Away back it was of the nature of the mushroom, but 
it has gotten over it. Don’t you know that at some 
period your boy grew so fast that he appeared gawky? 
The legs of his pants were short, his coat tails were short, 
his neck long and his gait awkward. It was no fault 
of the boy, though. If you want to blame anybody 
charge it to nature, which is making your boy into a man. 
Kvery city passes through the sixteen-year-old boy period, 
and then people are poking fun at it. Kansas City was 
among the first to put in the cable system, and it has 
not, like most other cities, replaced it with electricity. 
As a consequence the cable cars go grinding around the 
corners and sometimes keep you awake nights. Kansas 
City, however, is a great railroad center, a great stock 
center and a great yellow pine center. There is a pile 
of wealth there and a great many good men. I don’t 
know, though, as it would please me to pack my duds 
and go there and live. I would expect to pine for the 
hog and corn country which was left behind. I would 
miss the old black cow. My children and dog would 
not have so much land to frisk over. I could not go out 
and make friends with the birds and gophers as I do now. 
There would be an element of rattle and dust and get 
there Eli that would grate on my soul. 

By 4 o’clock on Monday the great hotel was full. 
Some yard men came on early to get used to the diet at 
Mr. Midland’s house before they exercised violently in 
committee work or debate. It is said you could not 
burn in this house as it is fireproof, but it does seem to 
me, judging from my own experience and from what many 
have told me, that the Kansas City hotel proprietors 
try to sock it to the retail dealers when they gather 
here in large numbers. I don’t want to grumble and I 
am willing to be flim flammed myself, for it serves to 
keep an enthusiastic nature down to earth, but I like to 
see others get a square deal. Still, in some respects, 
this is a fine house. The soap in the rooms smells good. 
The elevator service is excellent. The bell boys are 
prompt. There is plenty of good stuff to eat for every- 
body, though I do think my best girl can beat Mrs. 
Midland. making buckwheat pancakes. I move you, 


gentlemen, that next year we hold the convention in 
tents. 

In the lobby of the hotel it was a constant join hands 
and circle! No better mixers on earth could be found 
than the yard men who come in from Missouri, Kansas 
and Oklahoma to attend the convention. In fact I doubt 
if one in three of them comes in to attend the convention 
proper. The Grand Opera house, in which the convention 
was held, is directly across the street from the hotel, 
but you couldn’t drive the dealers over with “baganuts,” 
as my grandfather used to call them. Sessions would 
begin with not twenty-five people in attendance. Yet 
every man of them is jealous of the good name of the 
association and is anxious for its highest possible success. 
I suppose that he thinks the officers and committeemen 
are perfectly able and willing to do the work and that he 
will put in his time helping to make up the hive of 
human bees over in the hotel lobby. It certainly speaks 
well for the officers. 

It really does a fellow’s soul good to mingle with these 
yard men who come here for the ostensible purpose of 
attending the convention. One man came around and 
shook hands with me six times. He simply seemed to 
be glad that he was alive. “Tell me how this convention 
compares with the Northwestern that you have just 
come down from?” a Kansas dealer asked, taking me 
by the coat sleeve and gently guiding me into the annex. 
“They are all business up there and down here you are 
all sociability,” I answered. “Which is nothing against 
us, is it?” he innocently asked. 

There has been some raking in done by this association. 
Mr. Costello, who retires from the presidency, says that 
from 85 to 90 percent of all the eligible dealers in the 
territory covered by the association are members. That 
is something surprising. I doubt if there is another 
association that has anything like a similar record. 
Then as associations go this one is as rich as mud. The 
first we may know it will become a bloated bondholder. 
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JOSEPH M. sERNARDIN, 
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Then again the first we know some man will be willing 
to pay a bonus to be its treasurer. What is done in 
committee rooms is not given out to every fellow, but 
so far as can be seen the association is remarkably 
prosperous. And now I am going to make a right down 
impudent remark. I pride myself that I have brought 
about several minor reforms and impudence was at the 
bottom of all of them. Our badge this year was not 
commensurate with the rank and wealth of the associa- 
tion. It jingles too much like some piece of tinware. As 
an association we are rich, we hold our meetings in a big 
opera house, we are good fellows and we know it, and on 
this great and eventful occasion we need to be decorated 
as were the knights of old. There is no telling how 
much more powerful a man is at times when his pride 
is appealed to a little. 

The Art of Entertaining. 

‘They have learned it in Kansas City. They are not 
willing to give you enough time to eat and sleep. “When 
does the fun of the thing begin?” I asked one of the 
committee, “This afternoon,” said he. “Be on hand 
with your ‘best girl,” as you call her, or some other 
fellow’s best girl, and take a tally-ho ride. In the 
evening we go to the theater. Tomorrow afternoon we 
hear Johnson’s lecture, and tomorrow night we eat.” 
“But when on earth do they get time to attend to the 
association business?” I asked. “O, I don’t know as to 
that. I guess she is running all right, anyhow.” 

The visiting ladies were happy when they mounted the 
great coaches and were driven up and down the hills 
which are the streets of the city. “My, what a place 
for coasting this would be if they only had snow,” one 
of them remarked. When opposite the great dry goods 
stores they would look wistfully toward them but the 
drivers would not stop. It was a most enjoyable ride 
and when the coaches again pulled up in front of the 
Midland the ladies’ cheeks were tinged with the colors 
of the peach and the rose. One of them felt so elastic 
and estatic that she was about to jump from the driver’s 
box to the pavement without assistance. The ladies made 
Mr. Midland’s supper get out of the way that night. 


“Have the ladies over at those tables got a good appetite 
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this evening?” I asked a waiter. “Good Lawd!” was 
the response, as he rolled his big eyes. 

In the evening the Grand Opera house was packed. 
All of us had not seen “Arizona” and so we sat and 
sniffed like children. When I would wipe my eyes I 
would get around behind a post so they wouldn’t see me. 
The newspaper men were in the boxes, and the great 
audience looked at them with awe and astonishment. 
Three ladies in the orchestra circle voted as to which 
was the best looking newspaper man in the gang and 
Billy Barns, darn him, got it unanimously. 

On the following afternoon came B. Arthur Johnson’s 
lecture on the Passion Play. You have no doubt seen 
a report of the event, but it did not do it justice any 
more than these remarks will do it justice. If there is 
a man on the face of the earth who has taken less interest 
than myself in the efforts of those people of Oberammer- 
gau to produce this drama of the Passion Play I have 
never seen him. I have been absolutely indifferent to the 
whole thing. “I can’t understand you on this position,” 
an artistic friend once said to me, and I told him I 
couldn’t, but that I did not hold myself accountable 
for the way I was made. I wanted to hear Johnson, 
however, for I know him, as thousands of the readers 
of this article know him. The moment he came briskly 
on the stage, dressed in a Prince Albert coat and light 
trousers, I saw there was ginger in him, and for a 
dime I would have insured the success of the lecture. 
Coming events, it is said, cast there shadows, and a 
man who has put in years of his life nosing for news 
can sometimes smell the result in advance with sur- 
prising accuracy. Today the superb pictures of the 
crucifixion are in my mind and will stay there, and by 
them stands Johnson—Johnson with robust form, eyes 
aglow, holding the packed house so still that on looking 
down from the box one could not discover a movement 
of hand or head. That is the test, beloved. He who has 
hung a picture in your mind that cannot be effaced was 
a genius, whether he be author, actor or musician. 


The Big Eat. 

On Wednesday evening came what was announced by 
the association officials would be the crowning event of 
the occasion, namely, the first annual dinner of a series 
which it is hoped will extend into the next century. It 
was a grand affair. The dining room of the Midland, 
which is 58x91 feet, without a column, was festooned 
with wild smilax and displayed on the tables were 1,200 
American beauties and 900 pinks. An orchestra played 
in the hall adjoining, and the songs of a male quartet 
were roundly applauded. In the main room nearly 600 
people were seated and in smaller rooms across the hall 
were a few more. In these rooms there were nearly 100 
seats which were not occupied, showing that the plans 
were laid so broadly as to accommodate all who might 
come, 

It is the orthodox thing to say that present on such 
occasions there were well dressed men and beautiful 
women. If I overdrew a thing here it would be at the 
expense of my head, and I don’t want to lose my head in 
midwinter, so I must say that the most of the men had 
on business suits. That is the kind I had on, and though 
my best girl tucked a white neck tie away in my case and 
told me to be sure to wear it on this occasion I forgot 
all about it until the train was bearing me northward 
from Kansas City. I will see that she does not see this 
paper, however, and she will think that I went around 
among you as gay as a peacock in a tie for which she 
paid 35 cents for this special occasion. We ought not 
to fool our best girls, but we have to do it sometimes. 
There were certainly beautiful women there. They 
seemed to have brought along pretty good clothes and 
thereby sustained the dignity of the occasion, It was 
the intention of the management to take a flash light 
picture of the hall, but for some reason the plan did 
not carry. It would have made a beautiful picture. 

It was a dry dinner with the exception that some 
good friend smuggled a drop on to the reporters’ tables. 
He didn’t want to see us faint from hard work right 
before the whole crowd. The money which ordinarily 
would have been spent for wine was put into flowers. 
Thus we had two of the most beautiful and best things 
of earth with us—women and flowers—but in addition 
to’ these old Omar Khayyam, you know, says that it 
takes wine to make the perfect trio. 

The after dinner speeches occupied nearly an hour and 
a half, and were highly enjoyed by the audience. H. J. 
Allen, of Topeka, Kan., either is, or has been, private 
secretary of the governor of that state, and is also 
engaged in the high calling of editing a newspaper. 
Last fall during the campaign he gained considerable 
prominence as a spellbinder. Virgil Conkling, who spoke 
on “Missouri,” is a lawyer in Carrollton, Mo. “The 
Moral Side of Business” was responded to by Dr. Roberts, 
pastor of an independent church in Kansas City. Had 
it been a contest, subject matter and delivery considered, 
Mr. Allen easily would have carried away the honors. 

In entertaining the visitors in this prolific and sump- 
tuous way the wholesale lumbermen of Kansas City and 
the retail association joined brains and pocketbooks. 


The Concatenation. 

A ve®y successful Hoo-Hoo concatenation was pulled 
off at Kansas City on Tuesday evening, January 22, 
while the Missouri and Kansas retailers’ convention was 
in progress. The concatenation was in charge of Doug- 
lass Dallam, of Kansas City, the newly appointed Vice- 
gerent for western Missouri. It was held in the Hoo-Hoo 
Club room in the Keith & Perry building, and about 
thirty strong amd lusty kittens had their eyes opened 
in good shape and were taken into full fellowship in the 
order. The concatenation interested, amused and edified 
several hundred Hoo-Hoo from all parts of the west, as 
well as four or five members of the House of Ancients, 


who graced the occasion with their distinguished pres- 
ence. 

During the meeting the kittens presert were advised 
that an attempt was being made to hold the next Annual 
at Norfolk, Va., instead of at Buffalo, where it is gener- 
ally supposed the Annual was to be held. It was an- 
nounced that the Hoo-Hoo of Ohio amd New York desired 
to have the convention jointly this year, the plan being 





DOUGLASS DALLAM, 
Vicegerent Snark for Western Missouri. 


to hold the business meetings for two days at Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, and then take the delegates to Buffalo for the 
balance of the week. This proposition met with the 
favor of all present, and a resolution was adopted 
strongly urging the Supreme Nime to decide on Put-in- 
Bay and Buffalo for the Annual in September. 

The officers in charge of this concatenation were: 

Snark, Douglass Dallam; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. M. Johns; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, R. L. Oliver; Bojum, A. A. White; Scrive- 
noter, S. R. Oliver; Jabberwock, C. L. Stephenson; Custo- 
eatian, C. L. McGrew; Arcanoper, G. B. Maegley; Gurdon, 
I. R. Sweeney. 

The initiates were the following: 

Archie Stewart Alexander, Kansas City, Mo. 

Walter Anderson Archer, Helena, Ark. 

William Adelbert Barry, Burlingame, Kan. 

Ernest Farnsworth Bisbee, Kansas City, Mo. 

rank Bull Clark, Clarksburg, Mo. 

Charles Danforth Crane, Kansas City, Mo. 

George Washington Funck, Kansas City, Mo. 

William Henry Gallaher, Warsaw, Mo. 

Richard Charles Geck, Seneca, Mo. 

Frank “Interrogation” Gerhart, Kansas City, Mo. 

David Frederick Hurd, Kansas City, Mo. 

Louis “Asphalt” Rector, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles Reeves Hicks, Kansas City, Mo. 

Carrol Edward Hutchins, Enid, O. T. 

Benjamin Lafferry Kiser, Amsterdam, Mo. 

Arthur Spindles McGavic, Davenport, Ia. 

Hamilton Stafford McGavic, Ottumwa, Ia. 

Frederick Constantine Maegley, Topeka, Kan. 

William Wausau Marshall, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ilenry Clay Miller, Vineta, I. T. 

Thomas Henry Newell, St. Louis, Mo. 

James Bernard O’Malley, Albany, Mo. 

Samuel Drew Pine, St. Louis, Mo. 

Victor Emanuel Schutte, Kansas City, Mo. 

Charles Hollen Terry, Kansas City, Mo. 

Murray Lee Van Metre, Kansas City, Mo. 

Herson Dominicus White, Enid, O. T. 

Hon. 74—William “Buy It” Huttig, Kansas City, Mo. 

Hon. 75—William Ashley Rule, Kansas City, Mo. 

Convention Notes. . 

The Missouri style of hat was somewhat in evidence. 

It was mighty fine weather for the convention, but it 
was not all weather. 

Railroad freight rates are the special nightmare of the 
Kansas City yard men. 

Casey at the slot machine and Mack the boy wonder 
were among the side shows. 

W. A. Atlee did the press gang a service for which 
we all feel like publicly thanking him. 

If you don’t think the lumbermen are a fashionable 
crowd you ought to have seen the butterfly neckties they 
wore. 

The grip got hold of Ben Collins, of the St. Louis 
Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company, and made him 
so hoarse that he could hardly order enough to eat. 

George Lum, Verdon, Neb., belongs to the Nebraska 
association as well. He thinks that if one is good more 
will be better. 

George B. Maegly, the wholesale dealer of Kansas 
City, knows good company when he sees it. When he was 
absent from the newspaper boys we were lonesome. 

For the thirteenth annual meeting the event was a 
great success. No one has yet discovered that ill fortune 
got in its work anywhere. 

We must not forget that it is now the Missouri, 
Kansas & Oklahoma Association of Lumber Dealers. 
Oklahoma has been admitted to the union. 

Mr. Costello retires from the presidency with so much 
honor and so many well wishes that it is a question 
if his broad shoulders will hold up under them. 

C. A. Thompson, a thoroughly good fellow, manager 
of one of the Minor & Frees yards, is an enthusiastic 
Hoo-Hoo; a born Hoo-Hoo he was, too, as his initials 
spell cat. 

We asked the mayor what he would do about it and he 


said nothing; then we knew that if we should tip a 
building or two over into the Kaw it would not go hard 
with us. 

The lumber journals were represented by ten men. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had four on the ground and 
anything it wanted did not get away unless it could run 
like a jack rabbit. 

They have a country. way of ringing a fire bell in 
Kansas City which perfectly suited us country Jakes. 
When the bell would clang! clang! away a lot of us would 
run for the fire like so many veritable Josh Whitcombs. 

J. C. Cook, who represents the Roek Island Sash & Door 
Works, is a genuine convention trotter. I saw him last 
week in Minneapolis, this week in Kansas City, and next 
week I expect to meet him at a convention elsewhere. 

James O’Malley sat in convention with a son on either 
side of him—fine appearing sons they are, too. Sens, 
as a rule, go all right if they are brought up in the way 
they should go. 

If H. W. Darling would make the rounds of the con- 
ventions and give a cypress talk at all of them he would 
be doing the lumber world a great service. The trouble 
is there are many yard men who are not acquainted 
with the merits of the wood. 

Henry St. Martin, Marion, Kan., does not claim to be 
a saint, but if I should ever have the honor of meeting 
a genuine saint I hope he will know his business as well 
as Mr. St. Martin does. 

J. R. Moorehead, Lexington, Mo., says that when people 
meet him they expect to see a big headed man. He is 
a thoroughly level headed man, though. His did not 
lack much of being the crack paper of the convention. 

Capt. Stevens, of Minneapolis, mingled with us. The 
captain knows this territory by heart, having lived in 
Kansas City for several years. And I wish that my head 
was as full of lumber stories as the captain’s is. 

The house fly has 30,000 eyes, about the number that 
a secretary of one of these big associations needs to have 
on all sides of his head at convention time. I'll bet my 
ring that Secretary Gorsuch was glad when the last 
man of us picked up his grip and traveled. 

C. J. Carter and J. M. Bernardin, who were on the 
working committee, had plenty of work to do, yet the 
ease with which they looked after every detail indicated 
there was enough reserve force to handle a half dozen 
such events. 

E. C. Robinson, St. Louis, ex-president of the associa- 
tion, asserts that a Kansas man will go further to get 
something to eat than any other man on the face of the 
earth. For years he was a Kansas man and says he 
speaks from experience. 

Following the after dinner speeches one of the speakers 
said it did not lack much of being a boasting match. 
Certainly the gentlemen who discoursed on the greatness 
of Missouri and Kansas were loyal to their states, and 
that is what they should be, for they are great states 
to talk about. 

It was easy any hour of the day to put a finger on 
O. C. Stubbs, of the Carr & Adams Co., Des Moines. 
He was in the hotel lobby, as busy as a bee meeting old 
acquaintances and making new ones. These conventions 
can be turned to great advantage by the salesmen if 
they only will. 

Did you have a peanut with that crack salesman, 
H. S. MeGavic? These peanuts are carefully halved, 
the meat removed, its place being taken by a nicely 
worded advertisement and the shuck glued together. 
Thus when you expect to eat a peanut you read an ad. 
Mr. McGavie’s house, the Morgan Company, has the 
exclusive right, as sash and door men, to handle this 
amusing little advertising feature. 

We orators of the occasion covered ourselves with 
glory. A local paper said that I talked loud. I was 
trying to make the lumbermen over across the street 
in the hotel lobby hear. It is nothing to talk to a 
theater full of people, but when a hotel is included a 
fellow has to yawp his loudest. I meant to have made 
this explanation at the time. 

I used to be very shy about those men who knew 
nothing about poker. I now have an eye on the men who 
can’t make a speech. When President Pierce was escorted 
to the chair he said he had never made a speech, and 
then he went on and laid the whole batch of us out cold. 
To end up with he recited a humorous poem in a way 
that would do credit to an old stager. As true as you 
live President Pierce would have made an admirable 
entertainer. His very looks are those of a high grade 
literary man. Through illness Mr. Pierce was absent the 
first day of the meeting, and went immediately from 
Kansas City east, where he will tarry a couple of months 
for his health. 

We need not worry our heads about the capability of 
the president who will sit in the chair in 1902. Vice 
President E. 8. Minor is a good fellow else I don’t know 
one when I meet him. I like him because he says what 
he means, and isn’t afraid to say it. The world is not 
full of such men. The first time we met we mutually 
became pretty well acquainted, which was to the credit 
of both of us, I think. Mr. Minor is interested in lumber 
yards and banks, and I don’t know what all. His partner 
is B. M. Frees, of Chicago, who holds an interest in more 
than fifty yards. Mr. Frees has about 100 carloads of 
oranges in California to gather, and is about to enter 
upon that work. Mrs. Minor is known as the lumber- 
woman of Missouri. She has learned every branch of 
the retail business, even to grading and loading. Unfor- 
tunately her health is not robust, and Mr. Minor goes 
with her directly from the convention to Arizona, where 
we all hope that the life giving air of that country may 


prove beneficial. 
 Gatur x 
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Association News. 


Lumber Association Meetings. 


February 7—Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Davenport, lowa. | 
February 12—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association. Omaha, 





Neb. 

February 12-13—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 

tion. Detroit, Mich. : 

February 13-14—Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association. Chi- 
cago, Til. : 

February 13—Lumber Dealers’ Association of Connecticut. 

New Haven, Conn. 

February 21—New York Lumber Trade Association banquet. 
New York city. : : 
February 22——Central Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. . 

February 27—Retail Lumber Dealers 
State of New York. , 

March 6-7—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association. 
Pittsburg, Pa. . 

March 7—-Northwestern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. Sioux City, lowa. 

eee 
THE ILLINOIS RETAILERS’ EXCURSION. 

For the convenience of those interested, the following 
is reproduced from the LUMBERMAN of January 19: — 

The program in full for the itinerary of the excursion 
of the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, to follow 
its annual meeting in Chicago on February 13 and 14, 
has been issued. Secretary George W. Hotchkiss advised 
on Monday of this week that the prescribed minimum 
of excursionists had practically been assured on that 
date, but that he was waiting for “guaranties of good 
faith,” in justice to those who had already given them, 
before closing the list of excursionists; such guaranties 
should come to him in the shape of checks made payable 
to the Illinois Lumber Dealers’ Association, 333 Man- 
hattan building, Chicago. Mr. Hotchkiss’ official an- 
nouncement for the excursion, dated January 11, is as 
follows: 

The itinerary of the proposed excursion to the south in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Illinois Lumber 
Dealers’ Association ones to slight modification as may 

» found necessary) is as follows: 
he seamen Swill be over the lines of the Chicago & 
Bastern Illinois and Louisville & Nashville roads to New 
Orleans, and return to Chicago. Train will be run in accord- 
ance with our wishes. 

The annua) meeting of the association will be held at the 
Leland hotel, Chicago, February 13 and 14, the excursion 
party taking sleeping cars at Dearborn street station, with 
the following itinerary: 

Thursday, February 14, Leave Dearborn station at 6 :30 p. m. 

Friday, february 15, Arrive Birmingham, Ala., 10:30 a. m. 
Leave 6:00 p. m. 

Saturday. February 16, Arrive Pensacola, Fla., 10 a. m., re- 
maining all day, visiting navy yard, saw mills and other 

oints of interest. 

Sunday, February 17, Will be spent at Mobile; a later itin- 
erary will outline what is to be seen and how best to 
see it. 

Monday, February 18, Leave Mobile 6:00 a. m., stopping at 
Gulfport for a couple of hours, reaching New Orleans 
at noon, 

Tuesday, February 19, Is Mardi Gras day, ending at mid- 

ht 


Association of the 


night. 
Wednesday, February 20, Leave New Orleans 3:00 a. m.; 
reach Montgomery, Ala., at 11:00 a. m.; leave at 3:00 


, oh 
Shesoter, February 21, Reach Chicago 12:00 noon. 

The train will consist of four sleeping cars and one dining 
car, forming a complete traveling hotel. Substantial meals 
will be served from 7 to 10 a. m. and from 4 to 7 p. m. 
(beginning on Friday). 

The cost of the trip will be $42, including berth and meals ; 
gentleman and wife occupying one berth, $75 (overcrowding 
will be avoided). 

Bookings will close as soon as the capacity of four sleep- 
ers is reached and assignments of berths will be made in 
the order in which checks are received. All payments must 
be made by February 1, but bookings should be ordered at 
once. No liquor will be provided on cars. It is intended 
to place a complete itinerary in the hands of each excursion- 
ist, naming the chief points of interest at each place visited. 
If you expect to go do not delay in notifying me. No 
reserves will be made after February 1. Your obedient serv- 
ant, Grorap W. HorcukKiss, Secretary. 

—_—eeaeaern 


DETROIT WHOLESALERS TO GIVE THE MICH- 
IGAN ASSOCIATION A ROYAL TIME. 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 29.—A. B. Lowrie, chairman of 
the local committee of arrangements that has in hand 
the preparations for the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ annual meeting, is a very busy man just now. The 
Detroit dealers, both wholesale and retail, are taking 
unusual interest in this meeting and it promises to be a 
“hummer.” ‘The time is February 12 and 13 and the 
Hotel Cadillac the place. 

Among the post-prandial speakers at the banquet will 
be Hon, A. T. Bliss, governor of the state and one of its 
leading lumbermen; Lieut. Gov. O. W. Robinson, and 
ex-Gov. John T. Rich, the last named being also promi- 
nent in lumber circles, William M. Dwight, of Detroit, 
will officiate as toastmaster. D. M. Baker, of Adrian, 
will respond to “The Association.” Carmi I. Smith, of 
Niles, wil! speak for “The Wholesaler” and Hugh J. 
Jackson, of Flint, for “The Retailer.” J. EK. Defebaugh, 
editor of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, has been invited 
to do the honors for “The Press.” Other toasts will be: 
“The Outlook,” by Mayor Maybury; “Insurance,” by 
W. A. C. Miller; “Fun on the Road,” by E. O. Gallo- 
way, of Howell. 

The committee has a larger expense fund to draw 
upon than in former years and all the “trimmings” of 
the convention are promised to be much finer than ever 
before. Special souvenir badges are in preparation. 
The local wholesalers have commissioned that disting- 
uished impressario, Joe Myles, to get up some sort of 
an entertainment to follow the feast and the speeches. 
Mr. Myles declines to be interviewed as to the nature 
of the performance that he will put on the boards. One 
rumor says he will present a spectacle called “Baby- 
lon Before the Fall; or (if you prefer) Pekin After the 
Siege,’ while another report intimates that the show 
will be vaudeville, continuous. Whatever Mr. Myles 
may have up bis sleeve, he certainly knows how things 


of this sort should be done and it is safe to predict that 
the visiting lumbermen will be given a treat. 





THE COLORADO, NEW MEXICO AND WYOMING 
: ANNUAL. 


Denver, Cor., Jan. 24.—The ninth annual convention 
of the Colorado, New Mexico & Wyoming Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association was held on Tuesday of this week at 
the St. James hotel in this city. The officers elected 
were the following: President, R. W. English; vice pres- 
ident, W. L. Clayton; secretary and treasurer, R. W. 
Stewart. The new board of directors is composed of the 
above named officers together with the following: W. E. 
McClurg, Colorado Springs; D. C. Donovan, Longmont ; 
I. T. McAllister, Boulder; Charles A. Black, Fort 
Collins; V. C. Davenport, Salida; C. Wallrich, Alamosa ; 
H. H. Hemenway, Cripple Creek; J. B. Cunningham, 
Victor; Charles Dickinson, Leadville; EK. L. Dennis, 
Fort Morgan. 

An important change was made in the membership in 
that the association was made a strictly retail lumber 
dealers’ association. All members who were wholesalers 
or jobbers sent in their resignations and new life will 
be added to the association by reason of the change. 

A thorough personal canvass of the state was ordered, 
by which means it is hoped to get at least 90 percent 
of the retail dealers as members. 

“Pap” Hemenway was present and was the life of the 
meeting, and by his enthusiasm in association matters 
injected some of the same quality into some of the mem- 
bers present—and he wasn’t feeling very well, either. 





THE SMITH FAMILY TO THE FRONT AGAIN. 


In connection with the highly sensible action of the 
board of directors of the Union association in last week 
electing Frank M. Smith to the secretaryship, the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to be able to present here- 
with a speaking likeness of that energetic young lumber- 
man. Mr. Smith was born at Mount Vernon, Ohio, June 
6, 1865. He received his education at Newark, Ohio, and 
in 1881 entered the office of the J. Beidler & Bro. Lumber 





FRANK M. SMITH, 
Secretary Union Association of Lumber Dealers. 


Company, of Chicago. In the summer of the following 
year he accepted a position with the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company as general timekeeper at South Chi- 
cago. A year later he became a traveling salesman for 
a Sandusky lumber firm, which is now the Schoepfle 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company. He remained there 
until 1885. In 1886 he took a position with F. MeCullam 
& Co., at Hutchinson, Kan. In 1890 he left that windy 
state to become a Buckeye once more, and identified him- 
self with the P. Smith Sons Lumber Company at Newark, 
as secretary of the company. He will now give up that 
position to devote his entire time and attention to 
advancing the interests of the Union Association of Lum- 
ber Dealers. 


THE IOWA RETAILERS’ ANNUAL. 

The wholesale lumber and sash and door manufae- 
turers of Davenport and Rock Island, together with the 
Southeastern Iowa Retail Lumbermen’s Association, have 
issued invitations to a joint meeting of those interests 
to be held on Thursday, February 7. The invitation 
advises: 

The meeting will convene at 10 o’clock in the morning, 
at the Kimball house, followed by a banquet, during which 
there will be read some papers and informal discussions 
held. Mr. Nelson Darling, of Oklahoma, will entertain us 
during the banquet. 

In the evening you 
Skinner in “Prince Otto. 

As a favor we ask that you advise the secretary, Ralph 
If. Burnside, Oskaloosa, Iowa, whether you will be present. 
Do not let the fact that you are not a member keep you 
from attending. Respectfully, 

Tue U. N. Roperts Company. 

THe Rock Istanp SasuH & Door Works. 
Linpsay & PHELPS COMPANY. 

CHRIS, MUELLER & Sons. 

Serrert & Wiese LuMBer Company. 
WEYERHAEUSER & DONKMANN, 
MaJor-CRULL LUMBER COMPANY, 





are cordially invited to see Otis 





ANNUAL OF THE CENTRAL IOWANS. 
The sixth annual meeting of the Central Iowa Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association will be held at Marshalltown, 


Iowa, on Friday, February 22, 1901, headquarters at 
Pilgrim hotel. This association is ome of the more 
progressive branches of the general retail organiza- 
tions of the west and its meetings are of interest and 
profit to all who attend. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALERS’ ANNUAL MEETING. 


The annual meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, to be held at Pittsburg, Pa., on 
March 6 and 7, promises to be the most interesting and 
important one ever held by this distinguished organiza- 
tion. Beyond peradventure the attendance will be the 
largest in the history of the association. 

The meeting will be held at the magnificent and spa- 
cious Hotel Schenley. A conference of the board of man- 
agers will take place at 9:30 a. m. on Wednesday, to be 
followed by a meeting of the board of trustees. After 
that will be held the regular session of the associa- 
tion, which will doubtless consume the time up to 6 or 
7 o'clock. On Thursday the meeting will be called at 
1 p. m. and continue all the afternoon. 

Trunk line associations east of the Mississippi river 
grant a rate of one and one-third fare for the round 
trip for those who purhase tickets three days before 
March 6 and who return not later than three days after 
March 7, Sundays not included. The reduction is made 
on the certificate plan, conditioned on at least 100 tak- 
ing advantage of it. Anyone attending the meeting, 
whether a member or not, can obtain the benefit of the 
reduced rate. 

The Pittsburg wholesale association is making most 
elaborate preparations for the entertainment of the visi- 
tors. 





OHIO AND PENNSYLVANIA RETAILERS. 


New OrteANS, La., Jan. 29.—The Union Association 
excursionists, with A. L. Stone, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who, by the way, was the only wholesaler in the party, 
reached New Orleans Saturday night over the Queen 
& Crescent and will leave tomorrow on their home- 
ward journey. Tonight the members of the party de- 
clared with one voice that they had enjoyed the trip of 
their lives. The visit to the home of yellow pine and 
cypress has proven intensely interesting and the trip 
has been studded with spontaneous offerings of hospi- 
tality on all sides. The party, as it reached New 
Orleans, comprised the following: 

A. L. Stone, of Cleveland; Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Eggers, 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Jones and A. K. Goulson, of Belle 
Vernon; Mr. and Mrs. D. G. Struble, Miss Struble, Miss 
Schubert, Mr. and Mrs. Amos Kunkle, W. D. Walthauer, 
Jacob Kepple and H. A. Rugh, of Greensburg; J. King, 
of Galleon; J. W. Frankenberger, of Mansfield; W. W. 
Henry, Lisbon; J. M. Gleason, Coshocton; W. W. Long. 
Cadiz; EK. C. Robinson, Lowelville; C, Parsch, Elyria; A. 
If. Postlewaite, Orrville, and J. H. Moenter and Henry 
Nestemeyer, Pemberville. 

The trip south was made in a chartered Pullman. 
On the way down steps were made at Chickamauga and 
Lookout Mountain, where the battle fields made famous 
in the civil war were inspected; at Laurel, Hattiesburg 
and at Kastabuchie. All day Friday was devoted to 
the battle fields and Saturday to visiting the big yel- 
low pine plants in the Mississippi towns named. 

Sunday and Monday were spent in New Orleans, the 
party breaking up into little groups amd touring the 
city as individual faney dictated. Today a trip to 
Bowie, as guests of the Bowie Lumber Company, was 
undertaken. President R. H. Downman, of the Bowie 
Lumber Company, enacted the role of host and, judging 
by the compliments showered upon him tonight, he must 
have filled the bill to a nicety. The strangers were 
taken into the very heart of the cypress swamps and 
the powers of the pull boats were amply demonstrated 
to them. The big plant was thoroughly inspected and a 
banquet of some pretensions was served at noon. Theré 
— any number of courses, and wine flowed plenti- 
ully. 

“We are taking the pleasantest kind of memories back 
with us,” said one of the visitors tonight. “We could 
not have beer more kindly and hospitably treated and 
we have learned much which will prove useful to us.” 
From Laurel the party will return without further stops. 


OPPDPDLP LPP PPP 
BOOK NOTICES. 


Cavanagh & Townsend Commerce & Transportation Ship- 
ping Guide for 1900 and 1901. Mercantile Grade & Bureau 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


The above publication known briefly as the “C. & T. 
Guide,” is a list of railroads with the express, telegraph, 
sleeping car and news companies and fast freight lines 
operating over each road; also giving passenger fare, ex- 
cess baggage rates ete. The publication also contains a 
list of all towns in the United States with a system of 
reference numbers and index letters giving population, 
railroad lines, telegraph lines, express companies and 
practically everything else that might be required. This 
information covers the United States, Mexico, Canada 
and Newfoundland. The book contains 1,400 pages, sub- 
stantially bound, with state railroad maps ete. and 
altogether is a most desirable publication, entirely re- 
placing the express guides, postoffice guides ete. which 
hitherto have been the scattered sources of such informa- 
tion. The book is issued annually, and with periodical 
supplements costs $5 per annum. 

It is perhaps the best possible introduction of the publi- 
cation to local lumbermen readers to say that J. L. Glaser, 
the eminent Hoo-Hoo railroader (formerly contracting 
agent for the Merchants’ Dispatch), is now Chicago man- 
ager of the enterprise, with office at 356 Dearborn street. 
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A SOUTHWESTERN LUMBERMEN’S BANQUET. 





The First Formal Feast of the [issouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Association—A [lental and 
Material Treat—State Pride and Business Probity Exalted in the Toasts—A 
Function Whose Success Will Warrant Annual Observance. 





The Banquet. 


The first annual dinner of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ Association, held at the 
Midland hotel, Kansas City, Mo., Wednesday evening, 
January 23, exceeded all expectations, and is a feature 
which will no doubt be followed at conventions to come. 

The main banquet hall of the hotel was beautifully 
decorated with evergreens and smilax, and at each cover 
there was a carnation, and large bouquets of American 
beauty roses were distributed profusely aiong the tables, 
at which nearly 800 members and their families partook 
of the following menu: 


Menu. 


Cream of Oyster. 
Olives. Celery Hearts. 
Fillet of Whitefish, Joinville. 
Potatoes Dumas. 

Croquettes de Volaille. Green Peas. 
Roman Punch. Vanilla Wafers. 
California Grass Birds, Stuffed. 

Midland Special Salad. 
Nesselrode Ice Cream. 
Cream Cheese. 
Coffee. 


During the banquet the “Yellow Pine Quartet Club” 
of Kansas City, rendered the following selections: “Just 
One Girl,’ “The Owl and the Pussy Cat,” “Breeze of 
the Night,” “Kentucky Babe,” “My Pretty Maid,” “Be- 
cause,” “Little Peach, Good Night,’ “They Kissed 
Irish Rose,” and when the quartet was not singing a 
string orchestra discoursed sweet music. 

At the conclusion of the banquet O. J. Hill, of Kansas 
City, who acted as toastmaster, intreduced H. J. Allen, 
of Topeka, Kas., who responded to the toast “Kansas.” 

In presenting Mr. Allen, he said: 


Assorted Cake. 
Toasted Wafers. 


I think it is well for us to understand the importance of 
this meeting, and I have been assured that this is the largest 
gathering of lumbermen ever held on the face of the earth, 
(Applause. ) 

They say that all great men are modest, and I was assured 
by the committee that asked me to act as toastmaster tonight 
that the lumbermen were the most modest men in the world. 
(Laughter.) Now I wish to introduce to you tonight a 
gentleman who js distantly connected with the lumber busi- 
ness. I understand he was rocked in a cradle made from 
lumber, lived in a house made of lumber, was educated in a 
school built of lumber, and helped to elect the governor of 
Kansas on a platform made of several different kinds of 
planks. I don’t know the particular kind of wood there 
was in those planks, but have been assured by the speaker, 
or at least so I understood, that the planks were entirely 
free from any knot holes, windshake or other defects. It 
therefore gives me great pleasure to introduce the speaker 
from Kansas. ‘There is a rumor in Kansas that the secre- 
taries are selected for the governors, or rather the governors 
select their secretaries with the idea of helping them out in 
making their speeches. I take great pleasure in introducing 
Mr. Allen, who will speak to you on the subject of Kansas. 
(Applause. ) 


Mr. Allen said: 


Mr. Toastmaster, ladies and gentlemen, fellow lumbermen 
and fellow Missourians and Kansans: I want to say that I 
am very glad indeed to have the opportunity of coming here 
tonight. If my memory serves me right, I think this is the 
happiest evening of my life, and I am glad, since there is go- 
ing to be a speech about Missouri and one about Kansas, that 
we have been able to meet here on neutral ground in a great 
city, which by some mistake of geography has been accredited 
to Missouri but which took its name from Kansas. 

It is a great thing, this love of state that has brought us 
here to night. The love that a man has for his mother vegins 
at the cradle; the love that he has for his wife is as calm 
and unruffled as the lake in the shadow of the mountain side, 
but the love of his state is the quintessence of all. It is a 
great thing to be a citizen of this United States; it is a great 
thing to be a citizen of Missouri, with her cities; it is a great 
thing to be a citizen of Oklahoma, with her youth; it is a 
great thing to be a citizen of Kansas, with her agricultural 
interests, with her farms and her stock. 

I think you have given me a big subject here this evening, 
Mr. Toastmaster, and I want to be moderate and modest in 
everything. I want to say that I think my state is the best. 
and the worst advertised state in the Union. It should 
always be at the top of the column next to reading matter. 
It is a state of paradoxes; if a man is looking for anything 
he did not hope to find, it is in Kansas, but if a man has lost 
anything he never hopes to find, it will turn up there some- 
where. Kansas sent more soldiers to the Union army than 
any other state of its population in the country, and when the 
war was over she sent a confederate colonel to the United 
States senate. * * * I do not need to tell such of you lum- 
bermen who live in Kansas of the prosperity over there; you 
know it is a fact. In my town the lumbermen live in the best 
houses, their wives and families wear the best clothes, get the 
best cut of steak at the market, and on public gatherings they 
sit on the platform. The very air there is resinous with our 
prosperity. The $100 mule is braying at the $50 steer, who in 
turn bellows at the 5-cent hog, who grunts to the 18-cent 
sheep, who bleats at the hen with the 12-cent eggs, who 
cackles to the farmer’s wife, who is putting the finishing 
touches on the 25-cent butter. (Applause.) 

In the last twelve months we have sold over $300,000,000 
worth of live stock and farm products, and after paying off 
our mortgages and our lumber bill—and every man has a !um- 
ber bill over in Kansas—how I would like to be the lumber- 
man. (Applause.) And after paying all this we have $70,000,- 
000 in the banks of Kansas. 

I see about me a great many men who live over in Kansas. 
I live over there myself, have always lived over there, and we 
are all proud of it. It is because of this affection of state 
that the Kansans may sometimes be given a little to boasting, 
although I am glad to say it is not a characteristic of ours. 
I did hear once of a man who went to St. Louis from Kansas, 
and he believed in his state and was not satisfied with any- 
thing unless it was from Kansas. One day a lot of them got 
together and persuaded him to take a drink, which he did. 
and he finally got what you might call intoxicated. They 
took him up to an undertaker’s shop, placed him in a coffin 
and carried him to a grave yard and left him out among the 
graves. Then they hid themselves and waited to see what 
he would do when he woke up. After some time he came to 
and, looking around, rubbed his eyes and said: ‘Well, by 
gosh, it’s resurrection morning and a Kansas man is the first 
manup.” (Laughter.) * * * 

You know it is a good thing for us to meet occasionally and 
talk over the love we bear our states ; we spend too little time 


at this business. We ought to spend more time in giving 
voice to our love of home and love of state. Over there in 
my state we teach our children to love Kansas. I have not 
very much patience with the man who does not love his 
home. * * * 

I want to be modest in everything I say about Kansas and 
not exaggerate, but see I am leaning that way, but when we 
love our state over there in Kansas we hardly know when to 
stop talking about her greatness. The day will come, how- 
ever, when all of our prophecies will be realized to our chil- 
dren and our children’s children. (Applause.) 


Virgil Conklin, of Carrollton, Mo., in responding to 
the toast “Missouri,” said: 


If there is anything in life calculated to embarrass one it 
is when he faces a people who know him, or know anything 
about him; who know he does not amount to much and then 
listen to the introduction of himself. I will never forget my 
first formal introduction to an audience. It was on the occa- 
sion of my first campaign speech. It was in a little country 
town and I went there to address a political meeting. I was 
introduced by the local justice of the peace. It did not seem 
possible that there could be anyone present who was a 
stranger to me. I spoke to the judge and told him I did not 
think an introduction was necessary, but he declined to be 
robbed of his prerogative and insisted upon performing that 
ceremony, so I resigned myself to my fate. ‘Ladies and gen- 
tlemen,” he began, “we have with us tonight one of the 
greatest orators of the Missouri valley, a young man, ladies 
and gentlemen, who is most thoroughly posted on all the 
political issues of the day, and I take pleasure, ladies and 
gentlemen, in introducing to you the Hon. Virgil Conklin, 
who will now proceed—will now commence—that is, Mr. 
Conklin will make a nice long speech.” During the intro- 
duction I noticed an old man in the back of the hall break 
out in a smile, and at the time, in my youthful verdency, 
thought he was laughing at tbe confusion of the old squire. 
Looking back now, with a critical eye, I am inclined to think 
that the old fellow was not laughing at the old squire, but 
at me and my “nice long speech.” 

I understand that I am advertised to say something about 
Missouri. I asked one of your members today what par- 
ticular feature was expected and he said: “Anything that 
shows the greatness of Missouri.” That is unnecessary to a 
citizen of Missouri who requires you to “show him” every- 
thing else on earth. You do not have to prove it; he admits 
it. I believe it will be an easy matter to show our greatness 
to others; I think it is very easy to prove it to our Kansas 
friends to their entire satisfaction, as I believe they are rea- 
sonable men. I will now proceed to do so. My first proposi- 
tion is that Kansas is a great state. I want to be entirely 
fair about this argument; I desire to take no undue advan- 
tage of anyone, and if there is here anybody who says Kan- 
sas is not a great state I want him to rise and say so. No 
one stands up, so I presume you all agree with me. Forever 
afterwards you will be expected to hold your peace. 

My second proposition is that it is a great state; in fact, 
the third state of the Union. Now, my Kansas friends, can’t 
you say that Illinois and Kansas are the only two states 
that have the great advantage of lying one on the east side 





THE REVERSE OF THE 


MENU. 


and one on the west side of the state of Missouri? With 
these great benefits how can Illinois and how can Kansas, 
my friends, possibly avoid becoming great states, and since 
Missouri has provided tWo such great states as Illinois and 
Kansas, is she not entitled to be called a greater state? We 
labored long and faithfully to build up Kansas and Illinois; 
in getting order out of chaos, even going so far as to secure 
the admittance of Illinois into the Union three years before 
we joined her ourselves. (Laughter.) We felt it our duty 
to do so; we were ready to join the Union ten years before. 
After we had put Illinois on the road to greatness we turned 
our attention to our own matters, which finally resulted in 
the American Union agreeing to join hands with us, thereby 
forming the greatest union on earth. It took us forty years 
to half civilize Kansas, and in 1861 we finally secured her 
admission to the American Union. (Laughter.) We did not 
stop there; the state of Kansas remained to be developed. 
We did it. Houses were to be built on the Kansas plains— 
we built them; mines were to be opened in the Kansas hills— 
we opened them; railroads had to be built on the Kansas 
plains—we did all that; cyclone cellars had to be con- 
structed—we constructed them; towns had to spring up on 
the plains of Kansas—we sprung them. I remember as 
though it were yesterday the days when I myself labored on 
those railroads in Kansas and believe I counted and inspected 
every railroad tie between Hutchinson and Dodge City on the 
Santa Fe. The work was hard and difficult; my feet were 
blistered ; I wanted to quit sometimes; I was tempted some- 
times to climb on a train and ride, but whenever I did 
attempt to do this the conductor and duty I owed to help 
build up Kansas made me go back to work. The conductors 
insisted upon having the ties inspected, even the brakeman 
wanted it done, so I did it. Not only that, I tell you lum- 
bermen I helped promote the lumber interests of the state of 
Kansas. In 1881 there were two cars of lumber on the side 
tracks at Newton, Kan., one car of sis sheathing and one 
car of shingles. I took this lumber out of those cars and 
carried it a short distance to a lumber yard about 500 feet 
away and piled it in nice piles. I do not want to boast, but 
understand this: It is a fact that ever since that day the 
lumbermen of the state of Kansas have been following my 
plan of piling lumber in piles as soon as they take it out 
of the cars. I did not have to do it. I could have walked 
out of town. In fact, the marshal told me so; he said he did 
not cate how soon I left town. 


Teg emt lumber, do you know there is a soft side to a 
board? y experience teaches me that the dressed side of 4 
board presents a smooth, hard, unyielding surface, but a 
rough board, covered as it is with minute particles of wood, 
is elastic, and in time feels the same as a hair mattress—if 
you can get used to it. 

I am proud of the labor I have done in behalf of the ad- 
vancement of Kansas; so are all Missourians; nor do we 
boast of it. (Applause.) 

Dr. J. E. Roberts, of Kansas City, who responded to 
the toast “The Moral Side of Business,” said in part: 

Ordinary banquet morals require a man to talk about 
almost anything except his allotted subject and to “keep of 
the grass.”” The main thing is to arrange our morals so they 
will not interfere with our business. A gentleman whom I 
would call a very successful business man once told me that 
for vears he had made it a rule every morning when he left 
his home to leave his conscience with his wife. It saved him 
a whole lot of annoyance ; besides, it gave his wife something 
to do and kept her at home. Ever since the entrance of the 
serpent into Eden the ingenuity of man has been devoted to 
devising means to escape the penalty of the law. He has 
added another commandment to the law of Moses, which is, 
“Thou shalt not be found out.” * * * 

I once asked a man who was complaining about a transac- 
tion if he was not getting as much as he expected. “Yes,” he 
said; “but I was looking for more than I was expecting.” 
Everyone is looking for the best of it, but it takes the inter- 
est out of anything when we learn it is not done on the 
“square.”’” Why, even a prize fight loses all interest to us men 
when there is a suspicion that it is “fixed.” I do not believe, 
in the main, that anyone who does not do business on the 
“square” prospers. Sooner or later he is found out. When a 
man has succeeded in life from a business standpoint we do 
not always ask how he succeeded. * * * I am reminded of a 
story about a great German count, Farbenburg, who died. 
When the count died he went up to heaven and while he was 
on the way he met an old woman and a little hunchbacked 
boy, who preceded him at the golden gate. When they 
arrived at the gate St. Peter: asked the old woman some 
questions and she was passed in. When it came the count’s 
turn, St. Peter asked him his name, which the count told 
him. St. Peter then asked him what he had done that 
entitled him to enter heaven. “Why,” said the count, “T 
have builded hospitals and given money to the churches and 
to the poor.” So St. Peter turned to the great book which 
he kept and, turning over the pages, found the count’s name 
and what he had done, but it was not on the credit side, as it 
had been done to lift him up in the eyes of the people and 
not through any goodness of heart, and consequently did not 
count, so he told him to stand aside. At that moment the 
little hunchbacked boy stepped up to St. Pecer and told him 
he would give him his spinning top if he would let the count 
it, and St. Peter asked him who gave him the top. The boy 
said that one day when he was playing by himself, as the 
other boys would not play with him, the count stopped his 
carriage and asked the boy what was the matter. The boy 
told him and the count went into a store and bought the top. 
At this St. Peter again turned to the great book and away 
down to one side found the following credit: “To Count 
Farbenburg, one hour of pleasure to a crippled boy by giving 
him a top,” and this more than offset the other charities he 
had done and he was given admittance. Thus it will be seen 
that it is not the great things that count in this life, if they 
are not done with all sincerity and on the “square.” 

At the conclusion of the speeches, comment was heard 
on all sides praising the smoothness with which the 
details of so great an undertaking were carried out, and 
much credit is due to the members of the reception com- 
mittee who had this particular feature im’ charge. 


PA 
The Association Directors’ Meeting. 


A meeting of the board of directors of the Missouri, 
Kansas and Oklahoma Lumber Dealers’ Association was 
held in the parlors of the Midland hotel at Kansas City, 
Mo., on Thursday morning, January 24. President 
Pierce presided and many matters of routine character 
were disposed of, including such claims as had 
accumulated in the office of the secretary. Some of 
these were promptly adjusted, while others required 
further attention. 

Secretary H, A. Gorsuch was unanimously re-elected 
secretary for another year. 

The board of directors appeared to be cognizant of 
the move made by the association in making Oklahoma 
more prominent and including its name in the title 
of the association. Director H. B. Bullen, of Oklahoma, 
was enthusiastic over the work in Oklahoma, which 
his own efforts have greatly furthered within the last 
year. 

The representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who 
dropped in upon the meeting of the board, was especially 
impressed with the distinguished character of the new 
list of officers and directors, and it seems certain that 
this year a vigorous campaign will be conducted along 
modern lines of association work. The board of directors 
made many favorable comments upon the splendid hos- 
pitality of the Kansas City lumbermen, and particularly 
the efforts of the entertainment committee, much of the 
labor of which devolved upon C. J. Carter and Joseph 
Bernardin. These gentlemen, in co-operation with the 
officers of the association, carried out a program which 
was exceptionally enjoyable and profitable in every 
possible way. The board adjourned to meet at the eall 
of the president. 


RPAPAPAAALAALALG 


THE BEST OF A MINOR PRODUCT. 


There is an old story about a farmer who had given 
the local wagon maker an order for a wagon, and who, 
stopping in to see how the work was progressing, found 
the wheelwright filling numerous checks in the hub with 
putty. Objecting to that process, he was told that the 
hubs were really better than if they had not been checked 
at all. He thought over the matter for a moment and 
then said: “Wal, 1 reckon you had better give them hubs 
to somebody else and make me a set all out of putty.” 

The granger was probably moved by a spirit of subtle 
sarcasm; but manifold are the uses for which putty sur- 
passes any other article. The lumber trade is, however, 
largely interested in it for glazing purposes and in this 
way will be interested also in the advertisement in this 
issue of S. Jacobs & Sons, Brooklyn, N. Y., who take pride 
not only in the statement that they are not in the trust 
but also in purity of their putty; a product made from 
pure linseed oil and from the finest bolted whiting, which 
latter article, by the way, is said to be practically out of 
the market at the present time. 
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MUTUAL INSURANCE. 





Some Varieties of Co-operative Protection—Saw Mill Underwriting in the Southwest—How 
Economy is Conserved and Ample Protection is Afforded --The 
Elimination of the Moral Hazard. 





Mutual insurance, meaning thereby a form of insurance 
in which men co-operate for their own protection, with 
their own insurance as the primary object, and profit 
if introduced at all as a secondary one, has taken many 
forms and still exists in some cases with eminent success. 
One form of this kind of insurance is especially honored 
by the term “mutual.” The most eminent examples of 
success in this line are found in the so called “factory 
mutuals” of New England and the east and some suc- 
cessful organizations of the sort in the west. These 
concerns are distinguished by an extremely conservative 
management and close inspection of risks, and conse- 
quently a minimum of losses and a maximum of saving 
to their members. 

Mutual fire insurance has, to a certain extent, an 
unsavory reputation in the west, where concerns care- 
lessly conducted have gone to the wall with sometimes 
disastrous results, but there are eminently successful 
organizations of this sort which depend not upon a 
paper guaranty but upon the possession of actual cash 
or its equivalent as a basis for their solvency. Among 
them in the general field are such institutions as the 
Mill Owners’ Fire Insurance Company and the Protec- 
tion Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Chicago. In 
the lumber line there are a half dozen or more successful 
mutuals, also on a strictly cash basis and with a close 
selection of inspection of risks. Readers of the AMERrI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN are familiar with these latter organi- 
zations. 

Another class of insurance concerns sometimes mutual 
in their organization are the Lloyds, but for the most 
part they are conducted for profit and go out for busi- 
ness in competition with the stock companies. On the 
whole it is probable that the experience of these organi- 
zations has not been entirely satisfactory, largely because 
there is vot the thorough mutuality of interest that 
obtains in the strictly mutual companies of which each 
of the insured is a member. 

A third form of insurance is what may be called 
“mutual underwriting.” This is a form of insurance 
where each one who enters into it underwrites in pro- 
portion to the policy he carries the insurance on each 
of his associates. It is claimed that no organization 
of this cort has ever failed, although some may have 
passed out of existence. The intent of such an “under- 
writers’ association,” if so it may be called, is to enable 
members to exchange insurance in equal amounts with 
each other. There are several examples of this class 
of insurance in the lumber trade of the west. One is 
found in the white pine northwest, where what are known 
as the Weyerhaeuser mills and some others entered into 
an agreement by which in case of fire loss at any one mill 
each of the others will pay to that mill a specified 
amount. The business is done practically without ex- 
pense, and there is such a number of mills in the arrange- 
ment that a loss of a size which would cripple the asso- 
ciation is practically impossible. The Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change Association, as it is called, of Kansas City, is a 
similar organization applied to the retail lumber trade, 
having several hundred members, each of whom under- 
writes the risk of the others. This organization also 
has been extremely successful. 

In the southwest also is found an example of this 
class of insurance as applied to saw mills, known as the 
Manufacturing Lumbermen’s Underwriters of Kansas 
City, Mo. In this case something above fifty selected 
mills co-operate in insurance. Both the moral and 
the physical hazard must be unexceptionable. No mill 
which is not backed by sufficient timber to insure a long 
life for it is admitted, and in every particular the physi- 
eal conditions must be satisfactory, both to all the others 
insured and to the managers of the agreement. 

To this end indemnity or insurance is exchanged with 
members only, and under no circumstances is a policy 
issued to anyone not a member. Prospective members are 
selected by the manager and their names submitted for 
approval to the members who have signed the agreement, 
any objection made by any subscriber preventing further 
solicitation and the party becomes ineligible. As the 
members are all engaged in the same line of business 
they form a class by themselves and are intimately known 
one to the other by their trade relations. Therefore only 
the best and strongest—morally and _financially—are 
accepted and the moral hazard is thus practically’ elim- 
inated. That this point is important is shown by the 
fact that well posted people attribute 45 percent or more 
of the annual fire losses to what may be called the 
“moral hazard,” leaving 55 percent or less for accidental 
fires, By the moral hazard it is not meant that incen- 
diarism is practiced necessarily, but that fires are the 
result of carelessness which should be impossible with a 
first class, going concern. 

As. the names of all the members are placed on each 
policy issued, the members have the opportunity at all 
times to see that the managers are not accepting mem- 
bership from undesirable parties. They are thus also 
afforded the opportunity of calling the manager’s atten- 
tion to any member whose standing, financially or other- 
wise, has fallen below the standard since joining the 
association. It is a generally conceded fact that stock 
companies pay dishonest losses—the reason is plain. The 
man wanting to make a sale to the insurance companies 


does not wish his trade associate, who is posted as to 
his condition, asking embarrassing questions and probing 
into methods and matters which might be ignored by the 
ordinary adjuster. If therefore the natural fire loss in 
a well protected risk is all that the members have to pay 
to each other the fire loss is reduced on an average of 
50 percent and in addition to this the expenses of man- 
agement and adjustment are lessened to a considerable 
extent. 

By a system of rigid and frequent inspections (which 
in all organizations of this kind receive a hearty co-opera- 
tion of members through self interest, each recognizing 
the mutual obligations imposed and the necessity there- 
for to protect their own liability and to insure their own 
protection) the risk is kept up to a high standard in 
such matters as arrangement and cleanliness of plant, 
facilities for extinguishing fires ete. 

In the association under consideration the expenses of 
management are limited to 25 percent of the premiums 
paid, which is a saving of from 15 to 20 percent as com- 
pared with stock companies. The premiums paid by 
policy holders in stock companies are applied first to 
the payment of losses and expenses, the balance being the 
stockholders’ profit. In the payment of losses and ex- 
penses the policy holder has no choice, nor has he any- 
thing to say as to the selection of risks. In an under- 
writing association the policy holders who pay the premi- 
ums direct know how their money shall be used and with 
whom they will associate and exchange indemnity. Mem- 
bers naturally scrutinize each name on their policies and, 
through their acquaintanceship with other subscribers, 
are in position to know whether in case of loss the 
indemnity offered is good. 

As a rule the question of indemnity is settled to the 
satisfaction of the policy holder in stock companies 
by the statement that the capital is $200,000, or $1,000,- 
000, or whatever the case may be, and that a certain re- 
serve is maintained, without regard to the amount of 
risk, premium receipts, the ratio of losses and expenses 
etc. The fact that the premiums received are the basis of 
the entire plan—are in fact the very life and being of 
the company—is overlooked by the general insurance 
public. The capital stock is not used in paying losses 
and expenses or if it be the business is a losing one. 

Statistics of all the insurance companies doing business 
in the United States show that their assets have increased 
25 percent in the last five years, or $36,000,000. The 
amount at risk has grown from $17,500,000,000 to $21,- 
200,000,000, or 21 percent, showing relatively the same 
condition as existed five years ago; but, taking an indi- 
vidual company only, with given assets, and, say, $50,000,- 
000 at risk, it might build its business up to $200,000,000, 
but its assets might not increase at all. In an under- 
writers’ association this condition cannot exist, as assets 
must increase proportionately with the growth of the 
business, 

For example: The average line carried by its members 
is, say, $125,000. The organization at its start has 
twenty-five members underwriting each other for $2,000, 
with a cash or equivalent deposit of $4,000, which would 
give a cash deposit of $100,000, equivalent to capital 
stock; and‘ there would be issued twenty-five policies 
of $50,000 each, making a total at risk of $1,250,000. 
When the membership reaches one hundred the deposit or 
capital would equal $400,000. In this case, as members 
require only $125,000 total insurance each, the indi- 
vidual liability is reduced from $2,000 to $1,250 each, 
giving one hundred policies of $125,000 each, or a total 
of $12,500,000 at risk. In thus increasing the liability, 
however, the amount at risk compared with each dollar of 
assets shows an increase of 150 percent, but the assets 
show an increase of 300 percent. Examples might be 
given indefinitely showing that as the organization grows 
its strength and soundness increase proportionately, 
inasmuch as with the larger membership there is also a 
more thorough distribution of losses. 

In this plan no account is taken of premium receipts, 
as these take care of the losses and expenses the same 
as in stock companies, and if the deposit or capital is 
encroached upon the underwriting would show a loss 
and, like any other business venture, would be discon- 
tinued. But organizations of this character have been 
uniformly successful, managed, as they must necessarily 
be, on conservative lines. 

As it would not be convenient or practicable to have 
each member sign each policy a manager or attorney is 
chosen, who is given power of attorney to do and perform 
all things that a member could in carrying out the pur- 
poses of the organization. This power of attorney sets 
forth distinctly and fully the duties of the attorney, 
subject to direction of an advisory board chosen annually 
by the members, which has full power to act in all mat- 
ters; and the liability of each subscriber is separate and 
distinct and cannot be made joint. Policies under this 
form also make the provision that moneys collected 
from members be credited to their individual accounts 
and in no case held as joint funds. All losses and ex- 
pense likewise are charged to the individual account 
of each member in proportion to the liability assumed 
on each risk. The funds thus being held and accounted 
for, no question can arise as to joint liability. The 
power of attorney referred to above is a private con- 
tract, the attorney being simply a convenient means 


for the carrying out of the terms and provisions of the 
insurance association. Any question as to a member’s 
right to enter into such a contract is equivalent to 
denying a constitutional privilege, or of insisting that all 
of his insurance must be written by chartered companies 
if he wish to carry any insurance at all. a 

The subscribers to an underwriting organization prac- 
tically carry their own insurance. This liability, how- 
ever, instead of being confined to their own risk is 
widely scattered, divided among as many risks as there 
are members. It is a well known fact that many large 
property holders with risks well separated and not sub- 
ject to any one fire carry their own insurance and effect 
a saving thereby, as the premiums that would be paid are 
more than sufficient to offset the average losses. The 
principle in individual underwriting is the same, except 
that instead of one ownership it is many. The right of 
contract thus to exchange insurance or co-insure one 
another is recognized by the United States government, 
as evidenced in the revenue tax law of 1898. Schedule 
“A,” under the head of insurance, thus reads: 

Insurance (marine, inland, fire)—-Each policy of insurance 
or other instrument, by whatever name the same shall be 
called, by which insurance shall be made or renewed upon 
property of any description (including rents or profits), 
whether against peril by sea or on inland waters, or by fire or 
lightning, or other peril, made by any person, association or 
corporation, upon the amount of premium charged one-half 
of one cent on each dollar or fractional part thereof: Pro- 
vided, That purely co-operative or mutual fire insurance com- 
panies carried on by the members thereof solely for the pro- 
tection of their own property, and not for profit, shall be 
exempted from the tax herein provided, 

To sum up, the advantages of this class of insurance 
may be thus briefly expressed: . 

Virst: The selection of risks is practically automatic, 
because each of the insurers, being also the insured, 
desires that the names which guarantee the value of his 
policy shall be unexceptionable, and he is in position to 
know as to that fact. 

Second: ‘There is no chance for mismanagement t 
exist beyond a very brief period. 

Third: The expenses are light. 

Fourth: There is no liability beyond that embraced 
in the contract. 

In proof of the above, the organization has saved its 
members since organization 67 percent of the premiums 
paid in. 





BPP BPP PPP PPP PPP PPL 


CALENDARS AND OTHER NEW YEAR RE. 
MINDERS. 


The Cypress Tank & Manufacturing Company, of Patter- 
son, La., has one of the most elaborately gotten up calendars 
of the year. It is a representation of a winter scene, with 
Santa Claus driving his outfit of sleigh and reindeer, the 
pha somewhat in simulation of a theatrical scenic pro- 

uction. 


In imitation of an etching, the pictorial feature of the 
ealendar issued by the M. B. Farrin Lumber pene ae of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, entitled, “‘A Bout for the Championship,” 
represents two elderly gentlemen engaged in a friendly game 
of billiards. The expressions and attitudes of the con-. 
testants and the general character of the picture make it 
one of the most attractive of the season’s productions. The 
small calendar proper and the advertising announcements 
of the Farrin company are subservient to the picture proper, 
which will be in great request. 


A 6x4-inch piece of yellow poplar bears in part the legend 
of “The —————— Lumber Company, Ironton, Ohio, Manufac- 
turers of Soft Yellow Poplar; Drop and Beveled Siding.” 
The blank is supplied by the attachment by means of a 
iece of red ribbon of a genuine buckeye, indicating the 
tuckeye Lumber Company, of Ironton, Ohio, one of the 
most unique and by way of advertisement one of the most 
efficient calendars of the year. 


“Surrounded” is the title line under the colored lithograph 
of the calendar of the Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. ‘The subject is a scene on the moors; a 
stag at bay surrounded by seven hounds. The faithful color- 
ing and drawing make a handsome picture that is handsomely 
mounted. 


The calendar of the Climax Manufacturing Company, of 
Corry, Pa., depicts scenes along lines of logging roads in 
West Virginia and Alabama, graphically illustrating the 
operations of the Climax bevel geared locomotives. _Gne 
scene shows the hauling of logs on a 14 percent grade in 
West Virginia and another on a 4 percent grade in Alabama, 
The whole jis an appropriate representation of the Climax 
Manufacturing Company’s most efficient logging locomotive, 


The John J. Ganahl Lumber Company, of St. Louis, Mo., 
fssues a large wall calendar surmounted by a picture repre- 
senting a woodland and forest scene. The subject chosen Is 
faithfully presented and the calendar will be preserved for 
the pictorial feature alone. 


Roy & Roy, manufacturers of and wholesale dealers in 
lumber and shingles at Seattle, Wash., send out a calendar 
with a beautifully colored sketch entitled “Writing to Papa.” 
The little picture represents an incident in most attractive 
child life. 

A small calendar in an unobtrusive position adorns the 
publication issued by the Huttig, Moss Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of St. Joseph, Mo. The selection of the position for 
the legend “Our Goods Always the Best,” printed on a 
beautiful female head and bust, is certainly a most emphatic 
indorsement of the superiority of the company’s manufacture 
of sash, doors, moldings etc. 


‘A child’s head in colors in simulation of pastel work 
surmounts the calendar of J. D. Moorehead & Son, manu- 
facturers of oak lumber at Kittaning, Pa. The subject 
is well handled. 

Flint, Wrving & Stoner, of Pittsburg, Pa., have sent out 
a calendar the pictorial feature of which is entitled 
“Checked.” It represents a young couple engaged in playing 
chess, the costumes and settings in old colonial style. The 
colors and drawing are artistic and the choice of subject 
reflects credit on the good taste of this big company of 
wholesale lumbermen. 


“The Old Army Chest” is the subject of the sketch sur- 
mounting the calendar of the W. V. Davidson Lumber Com- 
pany, handler of southern hardwoods at Nashville, Tenn. 
The picture is a patriotic subject that has been noted here- 
tofore, and in design, coloring and treatment is one of the 
most excellent that has been under review in these columns. 

The Fuller & Rice Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
of Grand Rapids, Mich., makes its calendar attractive by 
a figure of a female masquerader in the costume of a French 
clown, the whole design being in yellow, white and black. 
The production is outside of conventional lines and will 
be appreciated for its artistic excellence. 
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CURRENT LOGGING OPERATIONS. 





Pushing Operations on the Upper [lississippi— Regulations for Minnesota Indian Reservation 
Work—Notable Operations in Michigan—The Pennsylvania Aggregate for 
Three Decades—A Menace to the Maine Industry. 





ON THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—Reports from up river 
points indicate that logging operations are being pushed 
rapidly now and that conditions are favorable for a large 
cut of logs during the next month. From the first to 
the middle of March logging crews will begin coming 
out of the woods, and with only four or five weeks 
more in which to prosecute the work loggers feel that 
they must make the best use of the time. 

Present conditions in the woods are entirely satis- 
factory so far as weather is concerned. However, it is 
reported there is more than the normal amount of sick- 
ness and this prevents all the men in the camps from 
working on full time, but at the end of the season 
will not result in a material curtailment of the quantity 
of logs cut. The continued cold weather is favorable to 
logging operations. Logging roads are a glare of ice 
and there is little interruption to the transportation 
of logs. Absence of snow is not causing any serious 
inconvenience; in fact, it is regarded as a favorable 
condition. Roads were iced a month and a half ago 
and heavy snowfalls through this month would have 
brought about delays, occasioned while the roads were 
being plowed out or were being re-iced. Men are plen- 
tiful in the woods and wherever full crews can be 
worked to advantage they have been obtained and are 
hard at it. 

The only feature which is causing any delay is the 
sickness in the various logging sections. Reports from 
the northern part of the state indicate that the grip 
is prevalent and that loggers are incapacitated for sev- 
eral days or a week at a time. As they generally recover 
so as to be able to wield an ax inside of a week, how- 
ever, their places are not filled. Smallpox has practi- 
cally been stamped out of the logging regions. There 
are a few cases of varioloid in existence in some sec- 
tions, but they are not numerous enough to cause any 
cessation of work. It is understood that in the future 
loggers will guard against the appearance of a small- 
pox ‘epidemic by requiring that all men who go into the 
woods shall first show evidence that they have beeen 
vaccinated and that the vaccination has made them 
immune from the disease. 

Jens Peterson, of Grantsburg, Wis., spent several 
days in Minneapolis this week. He has large contracts 
to get out logs this winter and is now actively engaged 
in the work. He reports weather conditions in his part 
of the state all that could be desired for logging opera- 
tions. The thaw of a few days ago in northern Minne- 
sota and various parts of the northwest seemed to 
have reached no further east than Minnesota. Hard- 
wood operations were not affected thereby and ideal 
weather now prevails for hauling in the hardwood sec- 
tion. 

J. P. McGoldrick, of the McGoldrick Lumber Com- 
pany, has returned to Minneapolis from a week’s trip 
in the northern part of Minnesota. He reports logging 
conditions well under way and that almost ideal weather 
for the work prevails at nearly all northern points. 





IN NORTHERN MINNESOTA. 


Dututu, Minn., Jan. 29.—The weather is excellent. 
for logging and operations are going forward fast. Haul- 
ing is under way heavily and some tremendous loads are 
being pulled, especially from along the lower St, Louis 
river. All the camps are full of men and there is little 
moving about just now. 

At the works of the Empire Logging Company are 
more than 9,000,000 feet on the dump at the St. Croix 
river and logging and hauling are being pushed at a 
rate sufficient to insure about 50,000,000 feet for the 
year. The company is operating thirty miles of main 
line running from Dedham, on the Eastern Minnesota 
road, to the river, and has also a number of miles of 
branches. N. Mills is the company’s superintendent 
and master mechanic. All its logs are sent southward 
to the St. Croix and run to Mississippi river mills. 

Louis Stillar has taken a contract to log in section 6, 
town 70-21, and has already put in the outfit. The 
timber will be sawn at the new mill of the Gash Point 
Lumber Company, on the Rainy river below Fort Fran- 
cis. Stillar has just completed a contract at Daly brook, 

Jameson & Corey are lumbering on the Little Fork 
for Canadian parties. They have about 1,000,000 feet 
to put in this winter. A number of small contractors 
are working along this and neighboring streams for 
the Rat Portage mills. ; 

The new logging regulations for the Indian reservations 
of this state, under charge of Capt. Mercer, have been 
made public. They provide for the cutting of al] dead 
and down pine to a size of six inches at the upper 
end of the logs, and for the employment of Indians by 
preference for all the work, if Indians on these reserva- 
tions or of any other Chippewa reservations are to be 
had with white men as foremer. The logs are to be 
scaled at the landings and all logs that are 24 percent 
merchantable and six inches or more at the small 
end are to be included, the superintendent of logging 
to be the final judge in any dispute between the scalers 
and the buyers. The agent is authorized to make all 
necessary contracts and to buy all needed wupplics and 
if advisable to hire these things from the purchasers of 
the logs and to sublet logging contracts to purchasers. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SAGINAW. 


Bay City, Micu., Jan. 29.—Logging conditions in east- 
ern Michigan have been favorable the last week. There 
is just snow enough to enable cutting and skidding to 
be carried on expeditiously and fairly enough for haul- 
ing logs. The output of the territory named, however, 
will be considerably less than last winter, from reports 
of those interested. Not only have the fall and winter 
for the most part been unfavorable but the scarcity of 
labor and cost of supplies have interposed obstacles to 
logging. The stagnation in the hemlock trade last sea- 
son put a quietus upon extensive logging this winter, 
prices offered for logs offering no margin of profit. The 
indications are that hemlock will profit by existing con- 
ditions. Stocks on hand will be depleted rapidly, and 
prices are a little firmer now while there is more inquiry. 

The stock of pine to be put in by the larger con- 
cerns will be probably a little less than last year in 
the aggregate, although those concerns that have the 
timber will secure a fair stock for next season. The 
hardwood output will, it is said, be also somewhat 
smaller than last year. The extraordinary demand a 
year ago for everything in the shape of lumber stimulated 
logging. The conditions have somewhat changed, but 
general opinion is that the market for all kinds of lum- 
ber will be active in spring, and with short crops of 
logs the industry is believed to be in fine fettle. 

F. E. Bradley is getting three or four train loads of 
hardwood logs a week from the north. 

Bousefield & Co. are getting in a train load of pine 
logs every day from their camps near Rose City. The 
firm has twelve teams hauling logs. 

The Gale Lumber Company is running its mill at West 
Branch and hauling logs to the mill by rail. 

Churchill Bros., of Alpena, have sold several million 
feet of logs to Alger, Smith & Co., which are to be manu- 
factured this winter at Black River, below Alpena, where 
the last named firm operates a saw mill, and Churchill 
Bros. are negotiating with Alger, Smith & Co. to sell 
them their entire standing hardwood timber, amount- 
ing to nearly 100,000,000 feet, or to buy the Black River 
plant and move the hardwood operations of Churchill 
Bros. to that place or some other advantageous deal by 
which they can manufacture their timber. This is due 
to the inability of the firm to get the right of way for 
a track to their Alpena mill so that logs can be deliv- 
ered by rail. 





NOTED AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Jan. 30.—John Mauser, who owns 
and operates the Kelly mill and who is engaged in 
logging on the upper waters of the Eau Claire river, 
about six miles above his mill, expects to put in about 
5,000,000 of timber this winter. He is also purchasing 
stock from other loggers im that vicinity and besides 
will have about 3,000,000 feet of custom sawing from 
Lamar Sexsmith, who is also logging on that stream. 
Mr. Manser reports the roads in splendid condition and 
that lively work is progressing in his locality. 

Braun & Sons, of Athens, are putting in 3,000,000 
feet of logs in that vicinity this winter. 

Reports from throughout the county are to the effect 
that the smaller mills are not securing as large a stock 
of logs as was expected and it looks mow as if the cut 
will be considerably short of that of last winter. 

The Alexander Stewart Lumber Company is railing 
into this city a great quantity of logs, preparatory for 
early spring sawing. 

More snow in this vicinity would benefit the roads 
and assist materially in getting logs to the mills and 
factories. 

The Fenwood Lumber Company, at Hatley and vicin- 
ity, is getting in some excellent logs and the farmers 
thereabouts are also cutting many logs which are being 
purchased by the company. At Hatley the company 
expects to put in about 7,000,000 feet of logs, pine, ed 
lock and hardwood, while at its mill the stock will 
approximate 10,000,000 feet. 

Kronenwetter Bros. expect to cut and receive about 
1,000,000 feet of logs at each of their mills at Kronen- 
wetter, Knowltor and Halder during the winter, a 
considerably smaller stock than for several years. They 
report that farmers are not disposed to cut and sell 
hemlock logs at prevailing prices and that stock is 
difficult to secure. There is the same complaint from 
many other sections. The small jobbers are independent 
and say they are not obliged to cut and sell their logs 
at a sacrifice. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY CONDITIONS. 


Merritt, Wis., Jan. 29.—Reports from the country 
are to the effect that the rural mills are not getting 
the quantity of logs expected, which is due largely to 
the fact that hemlock logs are not bringing nearly as 
good a price this winter as last, and the farmers are 
not slow to learn the difference and refuse to market 
their logs at the decreased price. 

Accidents in the woods this winter seem to be much 
fewer in number than usual, but what is gained in this 
way is lost by the ~~ of grip and mumps, which 
has delayed the work somewhat. 





OPERATIONS IN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Witiamsport, Pa., Jan. 28.—During 1900 only 296,- 
861 logs, representing 38,390,092 feet board measure, 
were rafted out of the West Branch boom. The number 
of logs and amount of feet per thousand rafted out of the 
boom from 1862 to 1900, inclusive, as shown by the 
record of Secretary Almer, is as follows: 


37,858,621 
96,590,681 
72,421,468 
31,494 
163,196,511 
38,389 
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240,382,208 
225,347,555 
154,141,258 




















MN csaceddecathacadaee’ 39,909,511 6,878,405,307 
*This does not include the logs received by the Dodge 
mills by rail. 


A CONTEST FOR CONTROL OF MAINE W ATERS. 


Bangor, Mg., Jan. 26.—On Tuesday the long expected 
and much talked of bill to incorporate the West Branch 
Driving & Reservoir Dam Company was introduced in 
the Maine legislature where it now lies on the table, 
Whenever it comes for hearing it will be the subject of 
the greatest fight that has been known at the state 
capital in twenty years. The Great Northern Paper 
Company, which is behind the pene corporation, and 
a few timber land owners who would profit by the 
passage of the bill, are arrayed on one side, amd on the 
other are the lumbermen and mill owners of the Penob- 
scot river, who have the sympathy of the 10,000 people 
who get their living from lumbering. 

The incorporators of the paper company are Frederick 
H. Appleton, J. P. Bass. and J. Fred Webster, of 
Bangor; Fred A. Gilbert, of Orono; A. Ledyard Smith, 
jr., Sanford Barnes, jr., Payne Whitney, R. Somers 
Hays and Garrett Schenck of New York. What they 
ask for, briefly, is a charter that shall give them exclu- 
sive right to control the flow of water in the West 
Branch of the Penobscot, and to acquire all the property 
and privileges now possessed by the Penobscot Log. 
Driving Company, which since 1846 has had control of 
the river for the benefit of all lumbermen. They claim 
that the progress of the drive can be quickened by the 
methods of driving and that old and insufficient dams 
have allowed a large part of the river water to run to 
waste, and that the time has come when the water flow 
should be regulated for the protection of other interests 
than logging—meaning the great pulp and paper mill 
of the Great Northern Paper Company at Millinocket. 
They propose, it is said, to expend $50,000 to $100,000 
in improving the water supply by the construction*of 
stone dams for storage purposes, and to make one 
drive a year, to start from the head of Chesurncocok 
lake not earlier than June 1. They claim that with 
the proposed system of water storage they will be able 
to drive in the West Branch logs and still hold back 
enough water to supply the pulp mill during the dry 
months in the latter part of the year. They also suggest 
that the progress of the drive can be quickened by the 
employment of additional men. 

The lumbermen say that if the new company once 
gets control of the river it would start the drive wher- 
ever it pleased, and that it would be a hopeless battle 
for the lumbermen to attempt to get their rights, fighting 
against a corporation with millions of capital. They 
point out the impracticability of having any fixed date 
for starting the rear of the West Branch drive from 
the head of Chesuncook lake, conditions above that, point 
varying so that it might happen at any time that the 
15,000,000 feet of logs cut in that region would reach the 
head of the lake too late to get imto the drive. This 
would tie up $200,000 worth of logs for a year, putting 
the operators, who for the most part are without capital, 
under the burden of paying two years’ interest on the 
money borrowed for one year’s operation, while the logs 
would shrink in the scale from 8 to 12 percent. Other 
considerations are advanced, and the contest will be a 
bitter one. The pulp business is of considerable im- 
portance and it is growing, but as yet it is as nothing 
compared to the lumbering industry, upon which Bangor 
and other Maine cities and towns were founded and 
upon which they thrive—to which, in short, they owe 
their very existence. 

BABA DPD LD I I II 


The Edward P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
has received an order to equip a band saw mill to cost 
$10,000, to be erected in the Philippine islands. This 
is the first business the company has been called upon to 
do in the islands. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





A Conservatively Optimistic Forecast of Trade—Coming Conventions of Allied Interests— 
Prospective Low Lake Freights—An Important Deal at Ashland— 
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THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 30.—On the verge of spring 
business white pine manufacturers and dealers begin 
to give more careful study to prevailing business condi- 
tions, with a view to ascertaining the real prospects for 
an enlarged trade during the next few months. The 
more study they give to the situation and the more 
careful scrutiny they give to the conditions which obtain 
the more thoroughly convinced are they that spring busi- 
ness for 1901 will be large and will show a substantial 
increase over a year ago. . 

Salesmen who were in the city during the retailers’ 
convention held a fortnight ago are now all on the 
road. They send in reports largely of an optimistic 
nature. Such reports show that retailers’ stocks are not 
large and that retailers are already receiving liberal in- 
quiries for white pine lumber on spring deliveries, to be 
used in the construction of new buildings which had 
been planned for last fall but om which at the Jast mo- 
ment work had been abandoned owing to the uncertainty 
in some quarters as to the result of the national election. 
Many buildings planned last fall will be built this spring 
amd many new buildings for which no plans had pre- 
viously been made are also in contemplation. 

Regarding the outlook for spring business and the con- 
ditions which at present obtain in the lumber trade at 
this point, a well known local Tumberman, who desires 
his name withheld for private reasons, has this to say: 


The white pine situation as a whole is singularly free 
from any disturbing element at this time, there being noth- 
ing but the most Settering prospects for a year of large 
demand and prosperity in the lumber trade. Each day 
shows rapid improvement in the market conditions; a 
strong rising tendency of prices has set in, with the result 
that the market is higher and firmer than it was ten days 
ago. 

The value of lumber in pile is now represented by the 
price list issued the first of the year and there is no good 
reasou why it should not represent the market. Many 
manufacturers are holding stocks for those prices, feeling 
that they can obtain them at no distant time, and they 
make no concessions to move lumber immediately. 

Dealers attending the annual meeting of the Northwest- 
ern Lumbermen’s Association on the 16th generally report 
stocks of considerably less proportion than normal. They 
felt confident of a good year’s demand, but seemed to feel 
that prices are about as high as they can go. They are 
therefore awaiting the actual consumption of lumber before 
buying in large quantities, but now that consumption is 
commencing in some sections they are taking hold and 
little or no complaint is heard from that quarter. 

Yellow pine is strengthening every day and a new list 
has been formulated showing material advances on many 
items. The proposed St. Louis exposition presents a cheer- 
ful prospect for the southern manufacturer. Vast quantities 
of yellow erty will be consumed in the construction of the 
necessary buildings ete. and this will relieve southern com- 
petition in the intermediate states between Minnesota and 
Missouri, which ought to be of great benefit to white pine 
manufacturers. ‘The labor troubles in Chicago are settled 
and the year will undoubtedly be one of great building 
activity in that market. 

Judging from these points it can be seen that manufac- 
turers view present prices as representing the actual con- 
dition of the market. In addition to the stimulus given 
the situation by the conditions before alluded to, there is 
a shortage in many sizes of white pine. Inch stock is par- 
ticularly short in both the Mississippi and Wisconsin val- 
leys and by March 1 will bring a premium. At the head 
of the lakes 60 percent of the stock on hand is No. 4 and 
No. 5 boards. Jimension is weaker in price than boards 
only because of the hemlock and yellow pine stocks. Hem- 
lock dimension is being rapidly absorbed and an effort will 
be made soon to brace up prices. It is estimated that not 
more than 60 percent of the hemlock logs put in last season 
wiff be put in this winter and, with a lighter supply, values 
are likely to be firmer and stronger and competition from 
that source will not be such an important item as it has 
been during the past year or two. 

Altogether :it can be seen that white pine is statistic- 
ally strong; that some undesirable competition is to be 
eliminated this season; that retail stocks are low and that 
orders wiil be of good proportions to replenish them, and 
that there will be unusual building activity through the 
northwest the coming season which will absorb immense 
quantities of lumber. The prospects for the future are full 
of encouragement and the season should be an unusually 
prosperous one. 


Hardware Conventions Soon. 


Northwesterm retail lumber dealers will soon be in 
the midst of another -convention season. Many of the 
retail dealers in lumber in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
North and South Dakota are also engaged in the retail 
hardware business. The two lines can be handled side 
by side with profit and economy, and local hardware 
jobbers always expect a large volume of business when 
the lumbermen are in session here and local lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers always receive liberal 
orders when the hardware conventions are held. Febru- 


ary is essentially the month of hardware conventions 
in this 


section. The first hardware convention 
to be held will occur next week at Milwaukee, 
Wis., when the Wisconsin Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation will meet for a two days’ session. Hard- 


ware dealers from all sections of the Badger state 
will be in attendance. The next hardware convention 
will be held by the North Dakota Retail Hardware 
Association, a two days’ session at Grand Forks, Feb- 
ruary 20 and 21. Then will come the Minnesota Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association, February 27 and 28 and March 
1, The Minnesota convention will bring in hardware 
dealers from all three states mentioned, as a movement 
is on foot to form a northwestern association in which 
these three states will be represented. Low railroad 
rates will prevail at that time and this will bring in 
many lumber dealers for conferences with manufacturers. 
and wholesalers, who will visit this market with a 


view also to placing further orders for lumber wanted 
for spring delivery. 
Handling Big Timber Trade. 

C. R. Wilcox, manager of the Pacific Fir Company, 
Seattle, Wash., is in Minneapolis this week on business 
connected with his company. The Pacific Fir Company, 
although having been in existence but two years, has 
grown to be one of the largest, if not the largest, whole- 
salers8 of railway timbers, bridge material, car stock, 
cedar and fir poles and piling on the Pacific coast. 
Last year this company’s shipments to the east and 
middle west were very extensive. Mr. Wilcox speaks 
very encouragingly of the outlook for western lumber 
in the markets of the east this year, and particularly 
for car stock and special timbers. He says that the 
cargo mills are rushed with shipments to South Africa 
and China, which are now much larger than they 
were last year owing to the more or less cessation of 
hostilities in those countries. This relieves the local 
and eastern markets and enables the rail shipment mills 
to do a better business. The Pacific Fir Company han- 
dles special fir timbers, railway and car stock, and is 
prepared this year to ship anything in the way of 
Puget sound and Idaho timber as well as cedar poles 
and piling to the eastern trade. Its Minneapolis office 
is at 731 Lumber Exchange and its main office is in the 
Dexter Horton block, Seattle, Wash. 

Artemus Lamb, of C. Lamb & Sons, Clinton, Iowa, 
who was rather badly bruised in a wreck on the Union 
Pacific railroad in Wyoming, January 15, is now at 
Coronado Beach, Cal. Mr. Lamb was on his way to 
the Pacific coast to join his wife, who had preceded him, 
when the train was derailed and the sleeper he was in 
went off the track. He received a rather bad scalp 
wound, some bad bruises and a more or less serious 
injury to his back. He proceeded on his way to Coro- 
nado Beach, where he has since been joined by other 
members of the family and, it is reported, is getting 
along nicely. 

C. R. Lamb, of the L. Lamb Lumber Company, who 
has been in New York the past week, has left there for 
Palm Beach, Fla. 

George Sardam, manager for W. T, Joyce, at Fulton, 
Il., was in Minneapolis this week. 


Gift by C. A. Smith. 


Charles A. Smith, the wealthy lumber manufacturer 
of this city and one of the pioneers in the lumber busi- 
ness in the northwest, has decided to aid some of the 
important Swedish educational institutions of the coun- 
try by adding to their endowment. Mr. Smith recently 
gave Bethany college, of Lindsborg, Kan.,*a leading Scan- 
dinavian educational institution, 25,000,000 feet of 
standing pine, with no conditions attached to the gift. 
As this standing pine is worth at least $1 a thousand 
and probably a much larger sum, the endowment for 
the college will amount to all of $25,000 and possibly 
more. The income from the sale of this timber may 
be used as the needs of the school demand the money, 
and this endowment will be utilized to the best advan- 
tage by the trustees of the school. It is also stated in 
this connection that Mr. Smith has in contemplation 
an endowment for the Gustavus Adolphus college of St. 
Peter, Minn., but the extent of this gift is not yet 
known. Mr. Smith is one of the leading citizens of 
Minneapolis and has been very prominent in the political 
affairs of the state. This gift will endear him to a large 
proportion of his countrymen in America and was given 
from a free heart and without the faintest suggestion 
from the college so endowed that it would be acceptable. 
However, it has proved extremly acceptable to Bethany 
college and will aid in making that one of the foremost 
Scandinavian educational institutions in the country. 


Minor Mention. 


W. E. Blodgett, of the Wisconsin Lumber Company, 
Faribault, Minn., was in Minneapolis the latter part 
of last week. 

D. L. Riley, of Lakefield, Minn, a representative in 
the Minnesota legislature, was in Minneapolis this week 
making purchases for his retail yard at that place. 

F. H. Lewis, of Lennan & Lewis, has returned from a 
short trip into northern Wisconsin to look after log- 
ging matters. 

L. Lampert, of the L. Lampert Lumber Company, Mar- 
kato, Minn., was in Minneapolis for a few days this 
week. While in the city he made further arrangements 
for the removal of his firm to Minneapolis. 

Michael Earles, president of the Puget Sound Saw 
Mill & Shingle Company, will shortly visit Minneapolis 
on his way to easterm markets. 

The St. Croix Lumber Company will move from its 
present location in the Lumber Exchange to rooms at 
531-38 in the same building. 

W. O. Barndt, of the W. O. Barndt Lumber Company, 
returned this week from a trip in northern Minnesota, 
where he has been looking after stock. 

Mr. Schapleigh, manager of the Bardwell-Robinson 
Lumber Company, Moorhead, Minn., spent several days 
in Minneapolis this week. 

C. I. Millard, secretary of the Chicago Lumber & Coal 
Company, was in Minneapolis from St. Louis the first of 
this week. 

C, H. Westerman, who formerly owned a retail yard at 


Jordan, Minn., was in Minneapolis this week. He has 
recently purchased the two yards owned by Harvey 
Mathews at Isanti and North Branch, Minn. He will 
shortly take active management of the yards and was in 
the city for the purpose of buying stock for the ensuing 
ear. 

’ Among retailers at Minneapolis during the past week 
were: George S. Davis, Eau Claire, Wis.; W. J. Max- 
well, Durand, Wis.; J. 8. Hart, Aberdeen, S. D. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Duturu, Minn., Jan. 30.—There have been few sales 
of lumber this week, though several eastern buyers have 
been here. Sales to the west and southwest, for the car 
trade, continue on a smaller scale than of late, but the 
total already sold for that region is large. 

There is no talk of rates for next season’s vessels in 
the lumber trade, most of the shippers desiring to wait 
until ore and grain freights are fixed. A determined 
effort will be made to keep the lumber rate at as high 
a point as last year, though it is evident that ore will 
aggregate about half of the 1900 contract rates and far 
below the wild rates of the season. It is plain that all 
kinds of freight will be at a low point this year on 
account of the volume of new tonnage on the market. 
This will be a shippers’ year and the ship owner who will 
come out at the end of the season with much more than 
a new dollar for an old one will be fortunate. 

Seores of loads of spruce are coming in to Duluth 
daily and many hundred cords that are being cut almost 
within the city limits will be delivered here before the 
close of the winter. Homesteaders and farmers are prof- 
iting by this new development, as they did two years 
ago by the demand for ties. Every little swamp is being 
ransacked and the price of spruce stumpage, within easy 
hauling distance, has risen to $1 a cord. The wood is 
worth from $3.75 to $4 a cord at the railroad tracks in 
the city. 

The Duluth Match Company, which has leased the 
large manufacturing buildings formerly occupied by D. 
Clint Prescott, has bought sufficient machinery for an 
output of 1,000 cases or 28,800,000 of matches daily. 
The company will have its plant running about July 1, 
and will consume considerable timber. 

Johr Millen, of Alger, Smith & Co., has been in Pensa- 
cola for some time, starting work for the Alger-Sulli- 
van Lumber Company on the great southern timber 
tract bought by the syndicate a year ago. It consists 
of nearly 300,000 acres, and logging operations will be 
begun at once. Mr. Millen will have general charge, 
though he will be able to devote little time to direct 
supervision. 

C. B. Pride, the well known paper mill builder, has 
been in the city considerably of late in connection with 
several new paper mill projects. 

John Dalzell, of Detroit, is here, looking over stocks 
ete. Among the local inspectors, Percy Shaw has 
returned from a swing around the eastern circle, Ralph 
Ash left last night on the same mission and G. Fred 
Stevens started off a few days ago. Mr. Stevens has 
been receiving the congratulations of his many friends 
on his appointment to the office of surveyor general, and 
he lays the blame for the appointment on the LUMBER- 
MAN. He said a day or two ago that he had never 
thought of trying for the position until the Duluth 
correspondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested 
him as a good man; that he thought the matter over 
after reading the paper that week and decided to go 
after it. He landed the job nicely and now thinks, more 
than ever, that the LUMBERMAN is all right. 

W. C. Winton, of the Knox Lumber Company, has 
returned from the east. 

P. A. Smith, of the Rat Portage Lumber Company, is 
here on logging matters. 

Grahame, Horne & Co., of Port Arthur, have sold 
their saw mill to the Arpin, Scott & Finger Company, 
of Grand Rapids, Wis. The deal includes the Grahame, 
Horne & Co. steamboat interests but not timber hold-. 
ings and logging equipment. The Rat Portage Company 
had an interest with Grahame, Horne & Co., and still 
retains it, and will use the planing mill most of the 
year. Arpin, Scott & Finger are logging on Pigeon 
river, near Alger, Smith & Co. 

McGaffey & McLeod, of Superior, have built a cooper 
shop in Duluth and will supply barrels to the Universal 
mill and to breweries, 





THE BLACK RIVER DISTRICT. 


LA Crosse, Wis., Jan. 30.—Although we have had 
but little snow this winter, we are mow having cold 
weather and in the woods they are doing good work, 
and are as far ahead in logging as they generally are 
at this season of the year. The prospects are for a 
cold February, which will be of much benefit to the 
loggers. Trade is generally dull about here. 

Capt. D. A. McDonald left this noon for Florida, 
where he will spend a month or more in the vicinity of 
St. Augustine. 

Ernest Horner, who purchased a block of timber on 
the north shore of Lake Superior last fall, expects to 
put in a mill as soon as a railroad reaches that country. 

Joseph Nesbit, of the Black River Improvement Com- 
pany, is making a trip along the river, fixing up the 
pono and works so as to be in readiness for the spring 

rive. 

Dan Kennedy, of the C. L. Colmar Lumber Company, 
is up on the upper Chippewa looking over winter logging. 
The company expects to bank 30,000,000 to 35,000,000 
feet. N. D. Allen, of the Colman company, who has 
been confined to his home for a couple of weeks past, is 
out and around again and will soom be ready to take 
the road. 

The government, by an act of congress recently passed, 
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has closed the west channel back of French island, 
opposite the city. In former years the city maintained 
a pontoon bridge there at considerable expense. In 
closing it is not only an advantage to city but the river 
men as well. 

W. W. Cargill, of the Sawyer & Austin Lumber Com- 
pany, returned home yesterday from Pine Bluff, Ark. 
He reports business good and quite a demand for lum- 
ber. 





WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


MERRILL, Wis., Jan. 29.—Lumbermen report trade 
picking up somewhat. It is difficult for some of the 
manufacturers to get cars enough to ship their orders, 
one concern reporting recently that it was 100 behind 
its orders for this season. ‘The outlook for the trade 
this season is encouraging through the valley. 

A. H. Wright, of the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, 
arrived home on Monday from a trip through the west, 
covering about two and a half months. He spent the 
greater part of the time in the Pacific coast states and 
familiarized himself quite thoroughly with not only the 
scenic points of interest but the resources of the country 
and especially the lumber interests. 

L. N. Anson, president of the Gilkey & Anson Com- 
pany, departed Sunday evening for a business trip 
through Illinois. 

The action of the price list committee of the asso- 
ciation in reaffirming the old list at the last meeting 
makes the future prices as much a matter of doubt as 
before and shatters the hopes of those who were praying 
for a decrease before stocking up. At the meeting next 
month, however, it is thought there may be some changes 
made, but that it isn’t likely that lumber can be pur- 
chased much cheaper then than now. 

Hemlock prices seem to hold firm, but it is a little 
early to set the pace for the season’s trade, 

The members of the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, in session in this city last week, showed 
commendable discretion in selecting R. C. Schulz, of 
the H. W. Wright Lumber Company, for secretary. 
Mr. Schulz is a thorough lumberman and a wide-awake 
energetic business man, and will discharge the duties 
of secretary without apparent effort. He will make a 
worthy successor to J. 8. Thompson, whose time was so 
fully taken up with his duties as manager for the 
Anson-Hixon Company that he could not attend to both 
with full justice to either. 

One of the greatest surprises that Ed L. Anderson, 
formerly of this city, now with the St. Anthony Lumber 
Company, of Whitney, Ontario, ever sprung on his 
friends—and he used to be quite a joker—was when 
cards were received in this city last week announcing his 
marriage to Miss Mary Carew, at Chicago, on January 
23, and that they would be at home at Whitney, Ontario, 
February 15. 





ON: THE MENOMINEE. 


MARINETTE, Wis. Jan . 31.—The carload trade is now 
brisk and all dealers report many orders on hand and a 
strong demand with prices firm. This week several sales 
aggregating between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet were 
inade to eastern parties. The Murphy Lumber Company 
has sold 4,000,000-feet to Buffalo parties. Local lumber- 
men look on the spring outlook as good and ‘expect a 
strong demand for the new stock. Francis A. Brown, 
general manager of the Marinette Lumber Company, 
reports a normal demand for lumber and has confidence 
that the season will be a fair one. The recent purchases 
of the Johnston planing mill by the Marinette Lumber 
Company and the complete re-equipment now being made 
add a new and important industry to the city. The 
remodeled mill will have a large complement of wood 
turning lathes, resawers and finishing planers. Large 
contracts have been made with the Wabash railroad for 
thousands of grain conveyors and many contracts for box 
shooks, and many other finished products of lumber, 
including maple flooring ete., will be made. 

J. W. Wells, of Menominee, and family left this week 
for Europe and the Holy Land. 

C,. H. Worcester was seen this week in regard to the 
report that his company had or was about to purchase 
the Cedar river saw mill plant and timber. He said that 
there was nothing definite as yet. His cruisers are look- 
ing over the hemlock and cedar lands and they will not 
finish for a month. Until that time nothing will be 
known concerning the certainty of the deal. 

Conditions for logging operations are perfect and it is 
proving to be one of the best winters in years. A large 
stock of logs will be banked. 








NOTES FROM WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Jan. 30.—The Werheim Manufac- 
turing Company, Wausau, has recently built an 
addition to its sash and door factory 20x40 feet 
in size and two stories high, it being intended 
for enlarging the molding department. It has been 
equipped with extra machinery and a power elevator has 
been put in. Manager H. J. Reiser, of this company, 
says that the sash and door business, which for several 
months past has not been satisfactory on account of low 
prices, is now looking better and that the demand for 
hemlock lumber, of which his company manufactures 
considerable, has improved within the last few weeks. 
The Werheim Manufacturing Company now has in stock 
about 4,000,000 feet of hemlock lumber, 600,000 feet of 
dry basswood, elm and ash and some pine. It expects to 
put in this winter about 4,000,000 feet of hemlock and 
hardwood lumber. 


Morteson & Stone, Wausau, have a well assorted stock . 


of hemlock lumber on hand. This winter they do not 
expect to put in quite as much hemlock timber as they 


did a year ago. Mr. Stone is of opinion that too much 
hemlock lumber was manufactured last year and that 
the wisest course to pursue is to go a little slow this 
year so as not to overstock the market. He reports a 
slight improvement in the demand for hemlock within 
the last week or two and believes that prices will stiffen 
materially before spring. 





CHEQUAMEGON BAY NOTES. 


AsuLAND, Wis., Jan. 30.—The Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company, of Chicago, have just closed a deal through 
their representative, J. E. Byrnes, for the purchase of all 
of the dry white pine of Bigelow & Co., now on the 
docks at Washburn of the latter concern, about 2,500,000 
feet, also 5,000,000 feet more which is to be manufac- 
tured from logs that are now being put in by Bigelow 
& Co. This stock on the docks is spoken of as consid- 
erably better than log run. Some of the logs are already 
in the mill boom for the 5,000,000 feet to be cut mext 
spring. The purchase by the Rittenhouse & Embree 
Company will give it a fine supply of lumber for this 
season. The company has a camp at which it is putting 
in 8,000,000 feet of logs, which are being hauled by rail 
to the Thompson Lumber Company’s mill at Washburn. 
The Rittenhouse & Embree Company has a contract for 
the entire sawing capacity of the mill and will probably 
have about 40,000,000 feet of lumber sawed there this 
season. John McGeehan is also logging for this com- 
pany and will put about 1,500,000 feet into Iron river 


for it. These will be towed to the Thompson mill next 
spring. Tom McMann is logging for the company on 


Sioux river and already has 3,000,000 feet decked up 
in the woods. He will keep cutting all winter and deck- 
ing up the logs and will also continue logging right 
through the summer. The logs will be hauled to Che- 
quamegon bay by the Brown-Robbins logging railway 
and towed to Thompson’s mill. Mr. Byrnes returned 
this morning from an extended trip to Duluth, West 
Superior, Menominee, and other lake ports that man- 
ufacture lumber, where he found that stocks of dry 
lumber are quite scarce, and whatever stocks of greer 
lumber are for sale are badly broken. Lumber man- 
ufacturers feel very confident over the outlook for the 
coming year. Mr. Brynes says that prices are firm, 
with many inquiries for stock. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 
Bay Crry anp Saginaw, Micu., Jan. 29.—William 


©. Yawkey has removed to New York city. His 
son, William H. Yawkey, will continue in charge 


of his father’s office im Detroit. William C. Yawkey, 
aside from his timber properties, owns mines which pay 
him a large sum annually in royalties and he can well 
afford to take life easy during the remainder of his 
earthly career. His removal to New York is regarded 
as absolute retirement from the cares and _ responsi- 
bilities of a long and active life. He is well known 
in Michigan, having resided many years im the Saginaw 
valley. He was born at Massilon, Ohio, in 1834, and has 
been connected with the lumber trade all his business 
life. When he was 18 years old he came to Michigan 
and for the next three years he made Flint his hume, 
superintending a small mill wear that place. In 1854 
he became associated with an older brother, Samuel W. 
Yawkey, in the lumber business at Saginaw. At first 
he made Bay City, then Lower Saginaw, his home, where 
he was engaged in shipping lumber and attending to the 
manufacture of logs. In 1857 he became a member of 
the firm of C. Moulthrop & Co. and took charge of their 
main office at Saginaw, and two years later he began 
business for himself as a commission lumber dealer and 
manufacturer, and did a large business until 1878, 
when he removed to Detroit, which has been his home 
until his recent removal to New York. He has large 
pine interests in Wisconsin, Minnesota and _ several 
southern states. He is president of the Yawkey Lum- 
ber Company, Hazelhurst, Wis., and a director of the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit. He is interested in 
the Bessemer, Commodore and Alpena mines. He is 
an entirely self made man, starting with nothing but 
his hands; by honesty, perseverance, strict business 
integrity and foresight he has accumulated a large 
fortune and retires to private rest with the conscious- 
ness of having carefully carried out every obligation 
that he has made and won the cordial good will of his 
fellow men. 

The Grand Trunk Railway Company has leased the 


V Cincinnati, Saginaw & Mackinaw railroad, a line built 


by W. R. Burt, A. W. Wright and other Saginawians, 
for ninety-nine years, and it is understood that the 
Grand Trunk people purpose to compete sharply for 
some of the business of the valley. Until recently this 
road was operated by the Chicago & Grand Trunk, but 
very little effort has been made to secure business in 
this district. 

The saw mill of E. C. Hargrave is being repaired 
and it is expected that it will resume sawing some 
time in February. 

There is not much lumber in manufacturers’ hands 
in this district. Last season F. T. Woodworth & Co. 
cut 21,000,000 feet of pine and hemlock and all is sold 
but 2,000,000 feet of hemlock. 

M. Garland, of Bay City, left Sunday night on a 
business trip east, and on his return expects to bring 
back several large orders for machinery. 

The MeKinnor Manufacturing Company has closed a 
contract to erect a brick lined refuse burner, thirty-three 
feet in diameter and 108 feet high, at Manistique. The 
company is rushed with orders and is working a full 
crew. 

It is claimed that the proposed Alpena, Gaylord & 
Western railroad is a sure thing. The incorporation 


papers call for a railroad running from Alpena to 
Frankfort on the shore of Lake Michigan, making a 
through route of about 160 miles through seven counties 
from lake to lake. Henry C. Ward estimates that there 
are 1,000,000,000 feet of standing hardwood timber that 
will be opened up by the new road. 

Wilson Young, formerly of Cheboygan but fer the 
past two years manager of the E. P. Burton Lumber 
Company at Charleston, S. C., has been visiting his 
old home the last week. He has resigned his position 
with the Burton Lumber Company and has assumed 
the management of the Moon & Kerr Company at 
Lumber City, Ga. This concern recently purchased the 
machinery formerly in the Whitehall mill plant at Che- 
boygan and Mr. Young is superintending its shipment 
south. 

Quick Bros. are operating a shimgle mill near Gay- 
lord and cutting 200,000 a week. E. Hartwick, of 
Mason, has contracted for the entire cut of the mill for 
the winter, estimated at 5,000,000. 

F. W. Gilchrist, of Alpena, has gone to Cleveland on 
business. One feature of his visit will be to attend the 
marriage of his son Frank to Miss Flora M. Smith at 
Cleveland, January 30. Both are promising young 
people. 

There were moved from Alpena by water last year 
52,578,000 feet of lumber, 5,737,000 shingles and 1,042,- 
300 pieces of lath; also 426,135 cedar posts, 975,144 
cedar ties and 1,270 telegraph poles. 

The A. W. Wright Lumber Company, of Saginaw, has 
reduced its capital stock from $350,000 to $5,000. This 
company for years was one of the largest lumber man- 
ufacturing and logging concerns in the state, but its 
business is about wound up, consisting chiefly of stump 
lands, the greater portion of its property having been 
disposed of. 

Handy Bros. have been making extensive repairs to 
oo mill and the plant will resume operations in a few 
days. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CENTER, 

GRAND Rapips, Micu., Jan. 29.—Alderman H. K. Haak, 
lumber dealer of Jefferson avenue, Battle Creek, has 
moved into his new office, a two-story structure. 

A. W. Newark has retired from the Sands & Maxwell 
Lumber Company, of Pentwater, and has gone to Cad- 
illac. Previous to his departure the officers and em- 
ployees of the company presented him with a set of 
ineyclopedia Britannica, morocco bound. The retire- 
ment of Mr. Newark leaves the entire interests of the 
firm with Mrs. C. R. Sands and her three sons, G. T., 
H. F. and Roger Sands, and O. F. Wickham. 

W. H. Berkheiser’s cabinet factory, which was burned 
recently at Benton Harbor, is again in operation. The 
new building is 40 by 50 feet in dimension and a 30-horse 
power electric motor has displaced steam as a motive 
power. Mr. Berkheiser has purchased the interest of 
his partner, E. W. Moore. 

T. Stewart White, of the White & Friant Lumber 
Company, operating saw mills at Thompson, Schooleraft 
county, says that the winter has been the worst one in 
years for nauling logs, on account of the frequent thaws. 
Hauling is only just beginning now, but the logs are 
cut and skidded and they will be moved rapidly. The 
White & Friant Company is cutting white pine and hem- 
lock and its band, circular and gang saws have a daily 
capacity of from 125,000 to 130,000 feet, running seven 
a of the year. The company has a two-years’ cut 
in sight. 





THE CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Detroit, Micu., Jan. 29.—The factory of the Delray 
Sash & Door Company, just outside the Detroit city 
limits, was entirely destroyed by fire January 26. The 
office and warehouse were saved, but the mill, machinery 
and several thousand dollars’ worth of unmanufactured 
stock are a total loss. The company loses about $19,000, 
with insurance of about $14,000. There is some doubt 
as to whether the factory will be rebuilt. 

With the decadence of Saginaw and Bay City as man- 
ufacturing points some of the wholesalers of those cities 
are looking toward Detroit as a desirable location for 
sorting yards. E. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, are said 
to be in search of a suitable site in the River Rouge 
district. 

The state legislature, now in session at Lansing, has 
ordered an investigation of recent sales of Michigan 
Agricultural College lands. As many of these lands were 
timbered and were bought up by lumbermen there are 
likely to be developments of interest to the fraternity. 

The operators of the National Salt Company, pro- 
fanely called the salt trust, have so stimulated the out- 
put of the saline commodity that there is a shortage of 
salt barrel staves. There are no white pine or norway 
staves to be had at any price and hemlock and mixed 
hardwood staves are selling at $3.25 to $3.50 f. o. b., Man- 
istee. Salt staves are nearly all produced by lumber 
manufacturers, 





It is estimated that the Chicago & North Western 
railway will haul from the Ashland district this win- 
ter about 85,000,000 feet of logs, exceeding last year’s 
cut by 5,000,000 feet. Of these 8,000,000 will come from 
near Antigo; 12,000,000 feet from the vicinity of Iron- 
wood, ‘to Scofield, Wis., and 4,000,000 feet will be taken 
from Three Lakes to Rhinelander. The Flambeau Lum- 
ber Company’s mill, at Lac du Flambeau, will receive 
25,000,000 feet of logs now being cut at sidings between 
Ironwood and Flambeau, Wis. The Montreal River 
Lumber Company is having 10,000,000 feet cut near 
Cedar and Hurley, to be shipped to its mill at Gile, 
Wis., and 8,000,000 feet of logs are being cut at Alder 
for the Stearns Lumber Company, of Odanah. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Temporary Weakness in North Carolina Pine—Good Hardwood Prospects in Boston— Quaker 
City Building Active—Cleveland Dealers Modify Pine and Hemlock 
Prices—New Pennsylvania Lumber Companies. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Jan. 28.—We have had typical Pacific 
coast weather for some time, but bad weather wouldn’t 
prevent business if it were at hand. But it isn’t, at 
least not in very satisfactory volume. There are special 
orders and some hand to mouth transactions, but al- 
though local yards are really almost bare of stocks 
retailers apparently are hu.uing off as long as they can. 

“This season of the year is never a very likely period,” 
said a dealer who keeps well in touch with the volume 
of business, “and there isn’t the slightest cause for 
anyone to be discouraged. It’s the volume of business 
for the year that counts, and the outlook for 1901 could 
not be improved upon. ‘he business will come; don’t 
hurry it.” 

The one rather weak feature of the market this week 
is North Carolina pine, and again the shortsightedness of 
flooding the metropolitan market with the stock is being 
illustrated. Just why the manufacturers don’t stand 
aloof when the demand is not large is not easily under- 
stood. When a cargo comes in on consignment and is 
sold at a low figure it means that that figure is noised 
about and dealers find it a difficult thing to dispose 
of their stocks at any higher rates. 

Recent visitors to the city included T. 8. Miller and 
H. I. Gable, representing W. M. Ritter, Columbus, Ohio; 
Pendennis White, of White, Rider & Frost, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; Louis H. Swan, of the Swan-Donough 
Lumber Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y., and Walter 
Betts, of Charles M. Betts & Uo., Buffalo. 

In order to show the New York lumber trade just 
what elegance and luxury they may expect at the annual 
convention and banquet of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association at Pittsburg, next month, 
Secretary Eugene F. Perry is decorating his office with 
a large photograph of the Schenley hotel dining rooms 
on the occasion of the big Carnegie banquet. 

C. D. Fisher, who formerly represented G. 8S. Briggs 
& Co., North Carolina pine, Norfolk, W. Va., with offices 
at 18 Broadway, is now connected with Stetson, Cutler 
& Ridman, of 66 Beaver street, dealers in spruce, North 
Carolina pine and hardwoods. Mr. Fisher will have 
charge of the hardwood department. 


The Week’s Charters. 


Additional fixtures are reported for timber from the 
gulf to the continent at 105s and a similar rate would 
be accepted by owners with tonnage in position, but ship- 
pers are not free to act upon this basis. Boats for time 
contract are offered freely and upon somewhat easier 
terms, but demand does not appear to be stimulated by 
the concessions. Tonnage of a good modern class is ob- 
tainable at 4s 9d and 4s 10$d for a period of twelve 
months and 5s for six. Lumber rates for sail tonnage 
to the River Plate are without quotable change, though 
the demand appears of a less urgent character. Owners 
are asking $14 and $14.50 from gulf ports to Buenos 
Ayres, $11 from outside provincial ports and $9.50 and 
$10 from Boston and Portland. There is some inquiry 
for timber tonnage from gulf ports to the United King- 
dom and continent. It is understood that shippers are 
prepared to pay 105s for medium sized vessels, although 
tonnage is not readily obtainable at this figure. Rates 
for tonnage in all West India departments continue easy. 
Vessels are quite freely offered for lumber for the south. 
Coastwise lumber rates have continued on the down 
grade, influenced by the scarcity of orders and the 
pressure for business upon the part of owners. Ton- 
nage, it is said, may now be obtained upon the basis of 
$5 Brunswick to New York. 

Some of the fixtures for the week are as follows: 

Steamer Santanderino, Ship Island to Rotterdam, timber, 


105s, January-February. 
Schooner Britannia, Jacksonville to Point a Pitre, lumber, 


$7. 
Schooner Ruth Robinson, St. John, N. B., to New York, 
lumber, $3.50. 
. Schooner Percy & Lillie, Jacksonville to New York, lum- 
er, $5. ‘ 
Schooner Millie R. Bohannon, Jacksonville to Philadel- 
phia, lumber, $5.50. ° 
Schooner Hortensia, Darien to Millbridge, lumber, $9. 
ben gnuO” Freddie Hencken, Brunswick to New York, lum- 
r, $5.50. 
+ el Charles K. Bulkly, Brunswick to New York, lum- 
r, $5. 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrato; N. Y., Jan. 30.—The Buffalo Lumber Ex- 
change held its second winter conference meeting on 
January 26, with the usual good attendance. Some busi- 
ness of account was brought up beyond the usual amount 
of general discussion of the situation and the outlook, 
but as it was all left in an unfinished form and may not 
be found advisable to carry through the members prefer 
to have no report on it at present. No official price list 
is contemplated. 

Secretary Dwelle, of the Eastern Association of Sash, 
Blind & Door Manufacturers, comes to Buffalo this 
week to take up a section of the price list that has 
been voted not quite in line with the rest of it. H. E. 
Montgomery is a member of the schedule committee. 

C. M. Carrier, a Buffalo lumberman who has been 
inactive for some time, is preparing to set up mills on his 
tract at Sardis, Miss., not far south of Memphis. It 
is reported that he has gone there now with his family 


for winter residence while the mills are in process of 
erection. The property is said to be a fine one. 

B. F. Jackson, of Haines & Co., who spent a short 
time in Florida lately, brings back assurances that this 
country is not going to run short of lumber right away. 
He saw while at Jacksonville the most complete saw 
mill that it was ever his fortune to inspect. It was 
running, among other timber, on cypress so large that 
a man could hardly climb upon it as it lay at the mill 
ready for sawing. 

F. W. Vetter will return to the Arkansas tract of the 
Empire Lumber Company in a month or so, He expects 
to set up a cypress saw mill there some time this winter, 
putting it into the hands of a “native” expert who will 
take the stumpage at so much and sell the sawed lumber 
back at a fixed price. 

H. E. Montgomery’ made a flying trip to Pittsburg 
early this week to fix up a deal there. 

M. E. Preisch, of Haines & Co., is in New York for 
the most of this week. He is thinking of a long trip 
west before long, though he is not anxious to buy much 
pine at present asking prices, 

Scatcherd & Son will begin active business in Memphis 
at once. Manager Hopkins is there now and will look 
after the business. The railroad built by the firm on 
the Arkansas property is busy hauling logs for the 
McCormick mills there, all of the cut being cottonwood 
that was sold by the firm to the McCormicks. Scatcherd 
& Son have logs enough so that they will not need to 
use the road now on their own account. 

Taylor & Crate have a large amount of hardwood 
lumber up the lakes that was not brought down last 
fall. It will be shipped early in the season. 

Lumber tonnage does not change hands much this 
winter, spite of the fact that lumbermen are asking 
for it. Holders are asking a good stiff price for it and 
prospects of a paying season are none too good. The 
sale of the barge Shawnee to Cleveland parties appears 
to be the extent of the transfers of late. 

H. 8. Janes is in Mississippi, where he will remain 
till about the end of February. He is getting con- 
siderable oak and ash lumber out and has logs enough 
to keep running all winter. 

Zenas Willis, a member of the lumber firm of Mixer & 
Co. some decades ago, when the senior member was 
Harrison, B. Mixer, died in Buffalo last week at an 
advanced age, having been out of the business so long 
as scarcely to be known to any but the older mem- 
bers of the local trade. The firm later on included 
C. W. Baldy, who died several years ago. 

H. 8, Lee, of the present firm of Mixer & Co., is away 
on an eastern business trip. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Jan. 29.—The season is the usual dull 
one for building and all other sorts of work connected 
with the use of lumber, and yet one hears much less than 
usual of complaint about business. In particular those 
branches of the trade which supply the manufacturing 
concerns are contented with what the salesmen bring in 
on their return from weekly trips. All sorts of enter- 
prises which use hardwoods are putting in good stocks, 
under the firm impression that if not a speculation it is 
at least a safe buy at present. Old customers are 
buying rather more than the usual requirements and 
many new voids are opened which must be filled with 
good stocks of lumber. As for building, “Wait and see” 
is the prevailing comment. This is said with the pecu- 
liar intonation which betokens perfect confidence rather 
than any doubt as to what the waiter is going to see 
when he sees it. 

In common with the great majority of suffering human- 
ity the active ranks of Boston lumbermen are pretty 
well thinned out by the ravages of the grip and kin- 
dred diseases. One hardly expects to see the man he 
is hunting for in his office nowadays and counts himself 
lucky if he finds a stenographer who is well and strong 
enough to say that the lord of the office is stretched 
out at home on his bed of anguish. It has been sug- 
gested that a lumbermen’s hospital be built, where all 
could be sick together and where in the intervals between 
the more violent fits of nausea they “can sit up on their 
elbows,” as the Frenchman puts it, and hold converse. 
What a choice lot of new stories would result, and 
how the ears of the unfortunate well ones at their 
desks would burn. é' 

Tom Van Cleave has been favored with a hurried 
visit from William Grayson, president of the St. Louis 
Refrigerator & Wooden Gutter Company. The occasion 
of the visit was the death of J. A. St. John, formerly 
prominently connected with the lumber business in 
St. Louis and for many years a warm friend of Mr. 
Grayson. Mr. St. John died Saturday night at his 
home in Brookline. Immediately after the services of 
cremation on the 23rd Mr. Grayson left for New York 
on his way home. 

The first steamer loaded exclusively with North Caro- 
lina pine to be received in this market has arrived 
during the week, consigned to the C. W. Leatherbee Lum- 
ber Company. This would seem to mark an epoch in 
the North Carolina pine business. In spite of many 
doubts the steamer found no difficulty in getting up 
through the channel and the bridges’ to the Leatherbee 


wharf. It contained well over 1,500,000 feet of lumber. 

There is a pleasant rumor at least to the effect that 
the Connecticut Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association at 
its annual dinner, which will be held February 13, will 
have the pleasure of listening to an address by John M. 
Woods. In this part of the country, at least, Mr. Woods 
is known as a ready and interesting talker at occasions 
of this sort and the members of the Connecticut asso- 
ciation will, if the report be correct, derive much pleas- 
ure from this arrangement. 

The passenger list of the Campania, sailing from 
New York on Saturday, January 26, included the name 
of Frank B. McQuesten, of George McQuesten Company, 
Boston. Mr. McQuesten is going over purely for a 
month’s recreation and rest and, after the manner of 
wise travelers, makes no definite itinerary, although he 
will probably spend a portion of the time in Paris. 

George E. French, treasurer of the Atlantic Lumber 
Company, will be absent from his office for the next ten 
days or two weeks, during which time he will visit his 
southern mills. He will take in Knoxville, Nashville 
and Ai, Tenn. At the latter place Mr. French’s inter- 
ests are large and include a saw mill, a general store 
and a furniture factory, the latter under the manage- 
ment of W. A. Smith, of New Haven. 

L. E. Holden, of Holden & Martin, Brattleboro, Vt., 
was in town on January 26 for a short visit among his 
friends in the wholesale market. The year has been one 
of great progress in the Brattleboro plant and the firm 
is now making preparations for the building of a new 
steam saw mill plant at Waidsborough, twenty-five miles 
north of Brattleboro. This will include also a planing 
mill, with clippers, edgers etc., largely given up to the 
manufacture of pine, with a great deal of spruce and 
hemlock. 

T. E. Ripley has been letting his cedar doors sell them- 
selves for a week past while he has been “enjoying 
miserable health” at home, afflicted with the prevailing 
difficulty, which no one seems to be able to name, 





SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 


Pirrsspura, Pa., Jan. 29.—Trade conditions continue 
at an active rate, with a strong tendency to especially 
firm prices. The pleasant, open weather up to the 
present week has aided the general movement of lumber. 
Realty is extremely brisk and the many recent purchases 
of buildimg lots in the residence districts mean early 
and extensive building in the spring. The erection of 
many brick veneer houses has been an impetus to the 
lumber trade. Inquiries for the past ten days have 
been more numerous than formerly. 

The Snyder-Reynolds Lumber Company has _ been 
formed at McKeesport, with a paid up capital of $25,000. 
The company has elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, Thomas Reynolds; vice president and manager, 
J. S. Snyder; secretary, George Hoffman; treasurer, 
A. P. Henderson. The company will erect a big plant on . 
the west side, McKeesport. 

The Sharon Lumber Company has been organized, 
with a capital stock of $25,000. The incorporators are 
E. B. Hamilton, George Seaman, E. C. Brainard, F. C. 
Jones and W. H. Herbertson. The new company has 
purchased from the Sharon Steel Company the siding 
between the Pennsylvania railroad and the Lake Erie 
railroad, 600 feet long, and will erect buildings and 
start the yard at once. 

Kuhns & Goodwin, of Dunlo, Pa., have closed the 
purchase of 3,000 acres of the finest timber land in 
Somerset county, Pennsylvania. F. L. Whitaker, of 
Towanda, Pa., is associated with Kuhns & Goodwin in 
the purchase, and a syndicate composed of George A. 
H. Coffroth, B. T. Hale, D. C. Barkley and others of 
Somerset county. This purchase is the first develop- 
ment of Somerset’s timber interests, following the steps 
to insure the building of a railroad from Ligonier to 
Somerset. The land is underlaid with coal and is finely 
timbered with white oak, red oak, chestnut and poplar. 
It r within a few miles of the Baltimore & Ohio rail- 
road, 

The fire at the Babeock Lumber Company’s plant in 
Ashtola, Pa., has incapacitated about fifteen of the 
working force, who are now in the temporary hospital 
suffering from injuries caused by jumping from the 
second story windows. The Babcock company’s loss 
will be about $3,000 over the insurance. 

The J. C. Crosby Company has started up in the 
Ferguson building on Fourth avenue in the wholesale 
line. J. C. Crosby was for many years manager for 
J. T. Anderson & Co., Hulton, Pa. 

C. B. Ferree & Company have closed a contract which 
calls for from ten to fifteen cars of white pine box 
lumber a month for twelve months, to go to the Phila- 
delphia market. About 6,000,000 feet are imcluded in 
the deal. 

D. L. Gillespie leaves for New York this evening on 
a business trip. He returned recently from the Queen 
& Crescent Lumber Company’s plant at Nicholson, 
Miss., where business is brisk. The plant is running 
full time after a two weeks’ shut down, occasioned by 
the changing of the location of boilers ete. in accord- 
ance with the insurance company’s ideas. The Pitts- 
burg trade, Mr. Gillespie says, is surprisingly good for 
the season of the year. White pine bridge timbers are 
very scarce, while oak ties are plentiful, the recent rises 
in the rivers having brought about this condition. The 
company has secured several very nice contracts. 

J. M. Carpenter and John A. Stone, said to be backed 
by a Pennsylvania syndicate, have purchased 40,000 
acres of timber, iron and copper lands in Monroe 


county, Tennessee, near Knoxville, paying $300,000 for 
the property. 
At 3 o’clock on the morning of January 25, fire broke 
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out in the lumber mills of Wilson & Son, six miles east 
of Huntington, W. Va., on the Chesapeake & Ohio 
railroad. The mills were consumed. The loss will reach 
$70,000, with no insurance. 





KEYSTONE STATE CONDITIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 29.—Some houses are able to 
report a nice demand, comparatively, for the particular 
variety of lumber each affects, but taking the whole- 
sale trade through there is no great amount of activ- 
ity. There was considerably more business done in 
December than in this month and up to the close of 
the year the promise was toward a really phenomenal 
winter trade. Nevertheless there is no lack of confidence 
in the future, and the general opinion is that the year 
will turn out to be a good one. The record of building 
permits issued quite substantiates this view and already 
contracts for 2-story and 3-story dwelling operations 
of blocks of as many as 100 houses have been let. Local 
shipyards will be active all through the year; railroads 
are planning to expend large sums in betterments; car 
shops have plenty of orders on hand and there is con- 
siderable work in factory and office building construction 
to be done. 

Franklin A. Smith, as trustee for the estate of Stokes 
Bros., has applied to the courts for authority to take 
possession of the property of John Airy, a member of 
the firm, who is alleged to have made an individual 
assignment for the benefit of his creditors. 

Robert R. Rumbarger, resident manager of the Coke- 
ton Lumber Company’s operations at Coketon, W. Va., 
was in the city during the week. He says that the 
timber lands of West Virginia are being picked up fast 
and that it will not be long at the present rate before 
the timber will all have passed into the hands of oper- 
ators. 

It is a little unusual to find a Maine house writing 
to the Philadelphia representative of a western manu- 
facturer for prices on maple flooring, but this hap- 
pened last week to Fred J. Johnson, who is looking after 
Bliss & Van Auken’s eastern interests. The Maine man 
saw Bliss & Van Auken’s ad of their maple flooring in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and put himself into com- 
munication with Mr. Johnson with a view to business, 

W. Righter’s Sons Company, whose chief line is hem- 
lock, finds business in that lumber much brisker. It 
notes a number of inquiries and, a good sign, a number 
of orders sent in advance of the inquiry as to price, 
showing confidence on the part of buyers in the stabil- 
ity of the hemlock market. 

W. H. Lear is doing a nice hardwood business from his 
wholesale and retail yard at Beach and Brown. He 
scarcely felt the effect of the holiday season and finds 
local demand exceptionally good. 

Edward F. Henson, of E. P. Burton & Co., has been 
elected a member of the executive council of the board 
of trade. 

Harry Humphreys, of H. Humphreys & Co., says that 
his December business was better than for years and 
that the activity at the mills indicates a_ belief in 
good business in the spring, a view in which he shares. 

Joseph W. Janney is not particularly partial to cold 
weather but he says he could stand enough of it to 
freeze up navigation for a time for the good it would 
do in strengthening the local values of North Carolina 
pine stocks. ; 

The wholesale firm of Owen M. Bruner & Co. has 
moved its quarters four doors west of the old location, 
to the corner of Fifteenth street and South Penn square, 
where visitors will be welcomed. The new location is 
one-half square south of Market street and one minute 
from Broad street station, Pennsylvania railroad. The 
firm will continue to handle the choice grades of Michi- 
gan white pine and is prepared to furnish promptly 
hardwoods and yellow pine timbers sawn to order. The 
Bruner traveling force has been increased and the firm 
believes from the prevailing sentiment among lumbermen 
and kindred trades that 1901 is destined to be a pros- 
perous year for the trade. 

Receipts of lumber by water during the week were 
not heavy and included arrivais by the schooner Thomas 
G. Smith from Fernandina; by the schooner James D. 
Dewell from Charleston; by the schooner Sarah D. Fell 
from Brumswick; by the schooner George May from 
Jacksonville; by the schooner Matilda D. Border from 
Savannah, and shipments by the steamers of the Cook- 
Cummer Lumber Company and Merchants and Miners’ 
line, from Jacksonville and Savannah respectively. 

Charters to this port posted during the week include: 

Schooner Annie T. Bailey, from Jacksonville, private terms. 

Schooner Bertie and Maud, from Way’s Mill, N. C., $3.25. 

Schooner A. B. 
Jacksonville. 

Schooner Millle R. Bohannon, from Jacksonville, $5.50. 

Schooner Arthur McArdle, from Fernandina. 

Schooner Agnes FE. Manson, ties from Jacksonville, 17c. 

Among exports of the week were: 

To London: 4,728 pieces walnut, $1,200; 1,003 bundles of 
maple flooring, $400; 1,941 pieces of walnut, $400; 1,273 
pieces of oak, $400. 

To Rotterdam: 12,360 pieces of lumber (unspecified), $350 ; 
1,991 pieces of oak lumber, $1,100; 1,439 bundles of oak 
strips, $500; 434 pieces of oak lumber, $300. 

To Liverpool: 1,649 Dna of barrel staves, $75. 

To London: 396 bundles of hardwood lumber (unspecified), 
$200, and 10 cases of hardwood lumber, $2,000. 


Se ee 
FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, OunIO, Jan. 26.—Dealers, are not seeking 
orders but are letting orders seek them, and are appar- 
ently content to take what comes to them in that way. 
Lumber dry and in condition for immediate use is in 
very limited supply. Many dealers are more or less 
out of the city these days for rest, recreation or busi- 
ness, and are apparently willing to let business at home 
be manipulated by the subordinates. 


Sherman, dry cypress, from Palatka and 


On Friday of this week the dealers held their weekly 
meeting, at which time a local price list was arranged. 
Copies for distribution among the trade will be issued 
within a day or two. No, 1 white pine lath, $4; No. 2, 
$3.50; No. 1 norway, $3.50; No. 2 norway, $3.25; hem- 
lock, $3, were the prices agreed upon, with several 
changes in the prices of boards and plank. 

Moderate to light stocks through our market are indic- 
ative of firm and slightly advanced prices. This seems 
to be the ruling sentiment of all dealers at both the 
wholesale and retail yards. Though the weather most 
of this week has been more of a wintry hue than before 
this month, trade is good and building operations move 
on almost as if it were summer. Factories, foundries 
and manufacturing institutions continue busy and con- 
stantly require a great deal of lumber. Few changes in 
any of the lumber companies are looked for this winter. 





FEATURES OF THE QUEEN CITY TRADE. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Jan. 29.—Although business 
throughout the past week was comparatively quiet, a 
fair quantity of good orders was garnered in the aggre- 
gate. Of course, dealers are not entirely satisfied with 
business, even for the dull season, as everything indi- 
cated that the majority of consumers should be in the 
market to replenish exhausted supplies; but what orders 
there are come largely from consumers rather than deal- 
ers. Inquiries imcrease in number, indicating a pressing 
demand not far off. There is not the slightest tendency 
to push sales of desirable stocks, 

The meeting of the inspection bureau in this city last 
week was attended by Frank H. Smith, of St. Louis, 
chairman; W. A. Bennett, T. B. Stone, J. Watt Graham, 
Ed Severin, W. E. Smith, of Cairo; Theodore Fathauer, 
of Chicago, and Surveyor General M. M. Wall, of Buf- 
falo. The surveyor general reported the appointment, 
among others, of Charles E. Morris as inspector for this 
district, his bond to be $500, confirming the Lumbermen’s 
Club choice. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, 
reports trade not of the best but the prospects bright. 

J. W. Darling and O. P, Hurd, who have been valued 
employees of the Nicola Bros. Company for a long time, 
will on February 1 sever their connection with that 
concern to emgage in business for themselves as the 
Darling & Hurd Lumber Company, with headquarters 
at Fourth and Walnut streets. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett are having a big trade for 
the season. 

Wiborg, Hanna & Co. have every facility for handling 
their large and fast increasing business at their new 
and in every way moderr plant in this city, 

The Graham Lumber Company reports trade fully 
as good as could be expected at this time. 

B. A. Kipp, of B. A. Kipp & Co., says business is of 
the substantial order, although there ought to be more 
of it. 

Will C. Borcherding, now in charge of the office affairs 
of Bennett & Witte, reports business good. 

C. H. Buck, formerly with the Robert H. Jenks Lum- 
ber Company, of Cleveland, is now traveling for Bennett 
& Witte. 





Obituary. 


Harvey J. Hurd. 


The death of Harvey J. Hurd, which occurred at 
Elma, N. Y., a suburb of Buffalo, on the 25th, created 
a profound feeling of sorrow in many circles, for Mr. 
Hurd was a man of talent and great popularity in 
social, business and political circles. In business: he 
was known as a member of the Buffalo lumber firm of 
Hurd Bros., long and favorably known in the pine trade. 
He was a most kindly man and with a host of friends 
does not appear to have had ar enemy in the world, 
though he has held many positions that personal rivalry 
or envy might have sought to drive him from. 

A member of a large family all in the lumber busi- 
ness, Mr. Hurd was of a scholarly turn and was gradu- 
ated at Cornell with the charter class in 1872. At this 
time he entered the lumber trade and with his brother, 
James T. Hurd, conducted a large and prosperous busi- 
ness. He soon entered politics and in 1877 was elected 
to the state assembly, where he served four terms, always 
emjoying the confidence and obtaining the support due 
to a strong legislator, He was chairman of the assembly 
canal committee for three terms and was largely iustru- 
mental in securing the act by which tolls were abolished. 
He was a republican and stood high in local councils of 
the party. In 1890 and 1891 Mr. Hurd was president 
of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange. He was a member of 
the Buffalo Builders’ Exchange, of the Buffalo Library, 
a director in the Buffalo Loan, Trust & Safety Deposit 
Company and of the Lancaster Brick Company. He was 
a thirty-second degree Mason, a member of the University 
Club and other social organizations. He was 51 and 
unmarried. Although the immediate cause of his death 
was apoplexy, brain difficulties had prevented his attend- 
ing to business for some time. The funeral, which was 
held at Elma on the 28th, was largely attended from 
3uffalo by lumbermen and other friends. : 

At its meeting on January 26 the Buffalo lumber 
Exchange adopted the following resolutions: 

The members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange have learned 
~~. deep regret of the death of the Honorable Harvey J. 

During the years of his membership in this organization. 
and when president of it, he received the hearty support of 
its members in his efforts for the common good and had 
always the esteem and respect of his associates, who ap- 


preciated his ability and valued his friendship. 
To the reward which came to him from his successful 





business caréer was added the tribute of his fellow citizens 
in his election to high office in the state. ‘ 
We, the members of the lumber exchange, as friends and 
as business associates, wish to testify to our deep regret 
in his loss and to offer to his family our sympathy in their 
great sorrow. ALFRED HAINES, 
JaMES B. WALL, 
KNOWLTON MIXER, 
Committee. 





Adam Gehres. 


Adam Gehres, founder of the planing mill and lumber 
business of Gehres Bros., at Waverly, Ohio, born in the 
valley of the Rhine, Prussia, March 9, 1828, died at 
Waverly on January 24. 

Mr. Gehres emigrated to America with his father’s 
family in 1837, locating in Wayne county, Ohio, where 
he was apprenticed to one of the old time woodworkers 
and became a skilled mechanic. January 4, 1849, he 
married Rachel Ann Wyatt, of Vinton county, Ohio, and 
devoted the succeeding five years to farming in the Paint 
valley, near Chillicothe. He moved to Iowa in 1854, tak- 
ing up the builder’s trade in Wapello county, where many 
of the buildings he erected still stand, a monument to his 
skill and unswerving honesty. 

With his family he returned to Ohio in 1864, opening 
a furniture and undertaking business in Waverly, which 
he carried on till 1870, when with his two eldest sons, 
William S. and Joseph A. Gehres, he established a plan- 
ing mill and lumber yard under the firm name of A. 
Gehres & Sons, which was transferred to the two sons in 
1880 for their interests in the furniture and undertak- 
ing business, in which, with the assistance of his two 
younger sons, Jacob M. and D. Ray Gehres, he remained 
to the day of his death, the mill and lumber trade being 
still carried on by the elder brothers under the firm 
name of Gehres Bros. 

Mr. Gehres belonged to the class of pioneers who will 
soon have passed away, men who cleared the farms, 
opened the roads, built habitations and made it possible 
for the generations that follow them to live a life of 
comparative ease. 





John Findlay Davitt. 


John Findlay Davitt, secretary and treasurer of the 
Potomac Steel Company, Pittsburg, Pa., died Saturday 
afternoon, January 26, at his home, Shaw avenue and 
Ridge street, McKeesport, Pa. Overwork caused a gen- 
eral collapse of his nervous system. Mr. Davitt was 
born in Pittsburg fifty-six years ago and received his 
early education in the public schools. He was a prom- 
inent Mason and a member of the Americus Club and of 
the Grand Army of the Republic. He is survived by a 
brother, Alfred B. Davitt, of the east end, Pittsburg, 
and a sister, Mrs. S. 8. Holland, of New York. 





Henry S. Musser. 


Henry S. Musser, of Musser & Miller, Marietta, Pa., 
died at his home in that city recently, of pneumonia. 
Mr. Musser had been in the lumber business since 1841, 
when he formed a partnership with his step-father, the 
late John Miller, which continued until the latter’s 
death in 1867, when the son, Joseph Miller, took his 
father’s place in the firm and the name changed to Mus- 
ser & Miller. 





Addison Newton Osgood. 
Addison Newton Osgood, saw mill operator and lumber 
dealer, at Suncook, N. H., died suddenly on January 20, 
of pneumonia, aged 64. 





Hymeneal. 


Erving-McKay. 

The marriage of Rowland H, Erving, of Flint, Erving 
& Stoner, Pittsburg, Pa., and Miss Carrie Isabel McKay, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. James McKay, of “Oak Hill,” 
took place on the evening of January 23 at the home of 
the bride’s parents, the Rt. Rev. Cortlandt White- 
head, bishop of the Protestant Episcopal diocese of 
Pittsburg, and the Rev. Robert W. Grange, rector of the 
parish of the Ascension, officiating. Elaborate prepara- 
tions had been made for the wedding, the floral decora- 
tions being chosen with reference to the mural decora- 
tions of the several apartments given over to guests. 
Mr. McKay gave his daughter away, the maid of honor 
being Miss Alice McKay, a sister, while the flower girls, 
seven in number, all nieces of the bride, were the 
Misses Katherine, Eva, Alice and Elizabeth McKay, Flor- 
ence and Dorothy O’Neill and Anna Craig. The vested 
choir of the Church of the Ascension preceded the bridal 
group proper, singing the wedding chorus from “Lohen- 
grin,’ and later accompanying the service by the time- 
honored English bridal hymn, “The Voice That Breathed 
O’er Eder.” The bride was superbly gowned. The 
entire bridal party formed a beautiful picture and the 
wedding was one of the most elaborate house cere- 
monies in Pittsburg annals. Mr. and Mrs. Erving left 
on a six weeks’ tour of the south and west, returning 
to take possession of a handsome new home in West- 
minster street. 

Mr. Erving, the groom, has been identified with the 
firm of Flint, Erving & Lindsay, now Flint, Erving & 
Stoner, since its beginning, five years ago. He is a 
practical young business man, who possesses all the 
attributes necessary to the ensemble of a society man, 
viz., good looks and a suave, polished manmer, both of 
which have added their share towards his exceptional 
success in the business and social world. The LumBer- 
MAN extends its hearty congratulations and felicitations 
to Mr. and Mrs. Erving. 
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THE ST. LOUIS MILL MEN’S BANQUET. 





Practically All the Local Trade Feast Sociably—A [lenu Card Typical of St. Louis Hospitality 
—Toasts on Timely Topics—Retrospect and Prospect of the Trade 
—A Royal Time by Royal Entertainers. 





Sr. Louris, Mo., Jan. 28.—The first annual dimer of 
the Millmen’s Association, an organization composed of 
the manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds in this city, 
was given on the evening of Saturday, January 26, at 
the Mercantile Club. Those in attendance were: 

Charles H. Huttig, Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

R. B. McConnell, Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

Robert Bryars, Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

William H,. Henschen, Huttig Sash & Door Company. 

Edward W. Lueke, Central Planing Mill Company. 

H. Richter, Central Planing Mill Company. 

Rk. J. Humber, Crescent Planing Mill Company. 

H. L. Humber, Crescent Planing Mill Company. 

G. H. McMahon, Crescent Planing Mill Company. 

Thomas Thomsen, Thomas Thomsen. 

George P. Thomsen, Thomas Thomsen. 

William Stutz, Great Western Planing Mill Company. 

Edgar Stutz, Great Western Planing Mill Company. 

F. Schmidt, F. Schmidt Planing Mill Company. 

Jesse G. Fathman, Fathman-Miller Flaning Mill Company. 

R. B. Miller, Fathman-Miller Planing Mill Company. 

c, G. Fathman, Fathman-Miller Planing Mill Company. 

Cc. E. Reis, Carondelet Planing Mill Company. 

Hi. F. Reis, Carondelet Planing Mill Company. 

A. Kuenzel, A. Kuenzel. 

William G. Frye, Philibert & Johbanning Manufacturing 
Company. 

ney Frye, Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Com- 
any. 

; Henry Arnold, Philibert & Johanning Manufacturing Com- 
yany. 
. Frank Lohse, Lohse Patent Door Company. 

John Larson, Lohse Patent Door Company. 

Benjamin Jostrand, Lohse Patent Door Company. 

Henry Biest, Lohse Patent Door Company. 

William Lanfersick, Mechanics’ ong | Mill Company. 

Carl Lothman, Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company. 

J. F. Kraemer, Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company. 

Join Buck, Mechanics’ Planing Mill Company. 

Jonn Fix, North St. Louis Pianing Mill Company. 

Henry Luedinghaus, North St. Louis Planing Mill Company. 

William Lothman, Hafner-Lothman Manufacturing Com- 


any. 
. ©. A. Oleott, C. A. Oleott Planing Mill Company. 

Ww. A. Ford, C, A. Olcott Planing Mill Company. 

Lauritz Petersen, Lauritz Petersen. 

James M. Breckenridge, Phoenix Planing Mill Company. 

William C. Breckenridge, Phoenix Planing Mill Company. 

George C. Fox, Fox Bros. Manufacturing Company. 

George H. Fox, Fox Bros. Manufacturing Company. 

Henry Rehbein, Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company. 

George T. Riddle, Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company. 

J. H. Ahrens, Henry Gaus & Sons Manufacturing Company. 

J. P. Marceau, Henry Gaus & Sons Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

: George Rathel, St. Louis Sash & Door Works. 

Henry Riesenberg, St. Louis Sash & Door Works. 

Edward Shilling, St. Louis Sash & Door Works. 

Robert Scherf, Scherf & Pfau. 

Joseph Pfau, Scherf & Pfau. 

Frank Cole, Cole & Glass Manufacturing Company. 

James W. Neal, Cole & Glass Manufacturing Company. 

John M. Darr, Tower Grove Planing Mill Company. 

KF. W. Choisel, St. Louis Builder, 

F. M. Worrall, Radford Review. 

W. BE. Barns, St. Louis Lumberman. 

James EK. Gatewood, St. Louis Lumberman. 

George E. Watson, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The menu card and list of toasts was a most creditable 
bit of typographical work in originality of design and 
in execution. It represented a handsomely finished door, 
simulating oak, the upper panel of which imitated plate 
, the whole appropriately inscribed. The “door” 
opened, and on its back was the list of toasts, the oppo- 
site side, presumably the interior of an apartment, bear- 
ing the menu which is reproduced herewith, 

The president, William G. Frye, of the Philibert & 
Johanning Manufacturing Company, acted as toastmaster 
and proved himself eloquent as well as entertaining. He 
first called upon Charles H. Huttig, of the Huttig Sash 
& Door Company, in answer to the toast “The World’s 
Fair,” and Mr. Huttig, who is so earnest im his work 
in behalf of this great institution, responded with a 
talk which went into the history of the events leading 
up to the present status of the World’s Fair question. 
At the end he stated positively that the total fund is 
now guaranteed and that the fair is an assured fact. 
This statement was received with much enthusiasm, as 
the success of the entérprise means much to the planing 
mill people. 

“The Planing Mill Industry of St. Louis—Past and 
Present”? was answered to by George T. Riddle, of the 
Riddle-Rehbein Manufacturing Company, and as _ his 
remarks were of a historical nature a part of his speech 
is given below: 

The earliest record of the St. Louis planing mills with 
which I am acquainted is contained in an old city directory 
of the year 1851, which I have kept as a curiosity. In it 
are two advertisements relating to our business; one, that 
of the Washington Steam Sash Factory, located on Wash- 
ington avenue and Fourteenth street and owned by B. 
Philibert, which afterward became the present Philibert & 
Johanning mill. The other advertisement was that of the 
St. Louis Sash & Door Factory, located on the corner of 
Carr and Collins streets and owned by Jacob Vogdes, who 
afterward built another mill at Main and Bates streets 
and called it the Mississippi Planing Mill. This mill was 
soon sold to Ladd, Patrick & Co., the former owners of the 
Mississippi Planing Mill of today. Hence I believe that 
the present Philibert & Johanning mill will lay claim to 
being the oldest mill in St. Louis, with the Mississippi mill 
a close second, From the Mississippi mill a number of 
others started, as I am told that Messrs. Cole, Duross, 
Luehrmann and Miller all worked there in the early ’60s. 

I became connected with the Mississippi mill in 1870 
and I remember that at that time we had as competitors 
the Philibert, Branconier & Cole. mill, the Hodgman & 
Duross mill, the Phoenix mill, the Garnett & Withington 
mill and the C. H. & J. W. Peck mill, this last mill occupy- 
ing the large building at Fourteenth and Poplar streets now 
used by the St. Louis Coffin Company, and was at the time 
the largest mill in the city. The Garnett mill, at Seventh 
and Mullanphy streets, was succeeded by the H. 8. Falter 
Manufacturing Company. The other mills named you will 
recognize as being of the present as well as of the past. 

The competition in those days was just as keen as it is 


1 . 
giase 


now, with the present added disadvantage that the men in 
business were not on friendly terms with each other and 
such a gathering as this of tonight was never even thought 
of. It was not until 1886 that the mill men first came 
together to consider means to better their condition and 
more particularly to —- themselves against certain 
architects who designedly put more work on their details 
than was shown on their original plans. So they agreed, 
first, that they would not take off any items away from 
their respective places of business, and, second, that ‘“un- 
less the details that are called for in any plan and specifi- 
cation accompany such plan and specification, they would 
positively refuse to figure on such work; and, also, that 
in case no details were originally called for and any dispute 
should afterward arise about the accuracy of the de- 
tails, then no other mill would agree to furnish any of 
said work.” While it was found not to be agreeable to 
continue this agreement in force longer than the year for 
which it was made, the united action of the mills had its 
good effect and paved the way for future agreements. 





WILLIAM G. FRYE, 
President St, Louis Millmen’s Association. 


James M. Breckenridge, of the Phoenix Planing Mill 
Company, delivered a carefully prepared talk on “Our 
Part in the Future of St, Louis.” He quoted the fact 
that there is nearly $3,000,000 invested in this industry 
in St. Louis and that it is the “housing of the people” 
that is one of the earliest and most important industries 
of mankind. 

“Existing Evils in Our Industry and Their Remedies” 
was the topic upon which R. J. Humber, of the Crescent 


“Come, gentlemen, 1 bope we shal! drink down all” 
unklodaess."— Merry Wives af Wiadsor, ‘s 
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DLUE POINTS, HALF SHELL. 
“Spit and Dressed.” 
CONSOMME, PHINTANIFEE HOYAI.F. 
“Well Seasoned" 


CELERY. OLIVES, 


* “Relished.” 
HROILED SHAD, MAITRE DHOTEL, 
POTATORS PARISIENNE, 
“Haod Carved." 


| RADISHES, 


LAHRDED FILET OF KEEF, 
FEST MUSE HOOMS, 
NEW STRING BEANS, 

“gtaved and Turned.” 
MAHASCHINO PUNCH, 
“Lobse's Patent, 

ROAST SNOW BINDS, STUFFED, 

. LETTUCE, 
"Keody for the Finish 
HARLEQUIN (CE CREAM, 
FANCY CAKES, 
“Pressed and’ Moulded” 
TOASTED CHACKERS, 


CHEESE. 
7 “Kilo Dried.” 


CAFE NOIR, » 


eer! 4 


sou hath elbow room! it would aot ont 
‘Piadows nor at doors."--Aing John, 





A ST. LOUIS OPEN DOOR TO HOSPITALITY. 


Planing Mill Company, spoke and he dwelt at length 
upon the importance of organization. The evils are 
legion and it will take united action to overcome them. 
At this time, especially, at the beginning of the increased 
work resulting from the World’s Fair, it is necessary to 
correct many differences between the contractor and the 
mill man. 

President Frye spoke upon “Our Organization”; and it 


may not be amiss to say something about the mill men’s 
association. It is an organization but twenty months 
old but it has accomplished much. Among its members 
are all of the planing mills in the city of St. Louis with 
the exception of five, and it now feels strong enough to 
hide itself no longer under a bushel but to adopt an 
aggressive policy fully to accomplish those things for 
which it was organized. Already many evils have been 
overcome and its work is being conducted along a line, 
by its able secretary, which will result in materially 
improving existing conditions which have made the plan- 
ing mill industry one of the poorest paying investments 
in the city during the few years prior to 1900. The 
officers are William G. Frye, of the Philibert & Johan- 
ning Manufacturing Company, president; R. B. MecCon- 
nell, of the Huttig Sash & Door Company, vice president ; 
George C. Fox, of Fox Bros, Manufacturing Company, 
treasurer, and W. Arthur Waide, secretary. These are 
all young men of exceptional business ability, and success 
is assured with them in command. 

Frank Lohse, of the Lohse Patent Door Company, told 
a few stories of the old days in Germany and, later in 
the evening, sang a few songs. Mr. Lohse is the oldest 
member of the organization but is wonderfully young in 
spirit. Jesse G. Fatham, who has a fine tenor voice, 
sang a few solos which were greatly appreciated. 

Henry Riesenberg, of the St. Louis Sash & Door 
Works, made a talk on the sash and door business which 
is partially quoted as follows: 


As I have been called upon to make a few remarks per- 
taining to the wholesale sash and door business of St. Louis 
I will endeavor to cite some of its advantages and disad- 
vantages, The gentlemen present no doubt imagine that 
the wholesale business is one of endless bliss; that is, 
however, not the case entirely. When I go back to the 
times when Garnet, Falter, Joseph Hafner and Gray and 
Ilolkamp were in this line, I find the business was a great 
deal less complicated then than it is now. During that 
period the salesmen did not exceed three, all told, from 
St. Louis, and the whole catalog expenses were insignificant. 
Now, the four large houses of St. Louis employ not less 
than thirty travelers and the annual catalog expenses that 
these four houses have amount to thousands of dollars, 
and their total expenses connected with the selling and the 
marketing of their product will not fall short of a quarter 
of a million dollars annually. The business in its present 
shape is, of course, very much larger and very much more 
complicated than it used to be. We find that our custom- 
ers ask us for a quotation on almost every little item before 
it is shipped, and this goes so far that some buyers even 
ask the prices on oriel windows separately for top and 
bottom sash, so that it has happened that the bottom sash 
is made for the opening at one place and the top sash at 
another. Again, we find that every town of note has 
among its manufacturing institutions a small planing mill 
or turning shop which takes special pride in endeavoring 
to make prices as low as possible, so that in most cases 
they do not operate to exceed five years. Nevertheless such 
competition is most obnoxious and we are under continual 
heavy expenses, while these small institutions have hardly 
any fixed charges; it will be plain to you what a lot of 
satisfaction it is to have such competition at all considered 
by the prospective purchaser. 

In this connection I might relate a few phases out of 
my own experience as a wholesale manufacturer and ex- 
porter. The difficulties in the wholesale manufacturing 
business are manifold, and unless the best executive ability 
is used in shaping the policy of such a business it soon 
comes to grief. I will merely cite such cases as the C. J. 
lL. Meyer & Sons Company, Gauss & Phillips, Hintze & 
Weise, and other institutions whose individual capital was 
probably not less than half a million dollars, and who 
have since abandoned the wholesale manufacturing business 
entirely or have gone into bankruptcy. The difficulty with 
running a stock of goods factory lies in the fact that you 
must make such items that your lumber will best cut up 
into, Then after you have manufactured such items and 
have a large stock on hand you may ascertain that other 
manufacturers have also accumulated large stocks of the 
same articles, and you will then be forced to sell your 
products irrespective of actual cost, much to the delight of 
the jobbing wholesalers. Again, your endeavors to make 
and sell for future delivery such articles as are in specially 
good demand may be met with a stiff and advancing lumber 
market, so that, all in all, it is necessary for the manage- 
ment of a wholesale manufacturing institution to change 
its policy as often as three or four times during one year. 

When any manufacturer is forced to unload his com- 
modity in Europe he has, however, struck the real article. 
The Kuropean merchants are, according to our idea of lib- 
erality, extremely close. I had, for Teatenas, an inquiry 
from a jobber in Nuremberg, Germany, some time ago. 
This worthy gentleman addressed us in German, and I was 
foolish enough to devote a whole day of my valuable time 
to making him quotations in foreign currency and posting 
him up about our quality etc. and sent him one of our 
large catalogs and a long letter posting him up as near as 
possible about our goods. About forty days after I had sent 
this letter the postman returned it with a short remark on 
the outside of the letter and catalog that the consignee 
refused to accept the letter and catalog on account of short 
postage. Now it was a matter of about 2 or 8 cents extra 
postage for this wealthy prospective customer to get pos- 
session of our catalog and quotations, and he did not think 
it worth this sum to learn about the sash and door industry 
of this great country. ; 

At another time, during my visit abroad, I had occasion 
to show samples of our work to a large importer at Dus- 
seldorf, Germany. After much argument on my part, 
which the gentleman in the office there endeavored to sweet- 
en by serving a few drinks of cognac out of his private 
buffet, I failed to convince these gentlemen of the merits 
of the dowel door, and the interview wound up by the 
advice of one of the managers to me that I should go to 
Sweden and engage a Swedish superintendent to make such 
doors as they had been in the habit of importing from 
Sweden and ship them to Germany. It evidently never 
occurred to this wise business man that we speak English 
in this country and that our employees would necessarily 
have to start a Swedish class in order to understand the 
Swedish instructions of the prospective superintendent. 
So I thanked him for the advice and left with my samples 
quite a little disgusted with the entire export business. 

We are now doing some export business to the British 
isles, but you have no idea how unreasonable the claims of 
some of these people on the other side are. They evidently 
make their money by making deductions on their purchases, 
instead of realizing profits on their sales; and, that being 
their policy, we once had occasion to have a lot of doors 
thrown upon auction at London, on which we lost the nice 
sum of about $400 or $500 to commence with, and are 
now trying to collect the balance through the English courts, 
as the firm has not met its paper. So you see, gentlemen, 
the wholesale business has its trials and, after all, if a 
nice small local manufacturing business will make enough 
money to afford its owners a reasonable income it is not 
at all to be despised. 


Informal addresses and interchange of good fellowship 
followed, and the banqueters dispersed at a late hour. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Kansas City January Trade a Record Breaker—A Caution for Yellow Pine Handlers— 
Unseasonably Heavy Business at St. Louis—A Tie Order Extraordinary 
—Louisiana and Texas Conditions. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 


The trade situation among the yellow pine dealers at 
Kansas City is something extraordinary. Never in the 
history of January business have orders been placed by 
the retailers with such freedom. ‘The reports received 
from all of the wholesale operators are the same unvary- 
ing ones, that orders for thirty to sixty days are now 
booked, and no further business is sought if deliveries are 
a part of the order. Naturally some of the operators who 
loaded up prior to the recent advances in value would 
like to get these latter prices; but they are filling them 
as originally taken and trying to get them out of the way 
for new ones at the prevailing prices. _ ; 

Nobedy at the Kansas City market is anything but 
bullish in his contemplation of the market. Some go so 
far as to say that the demand will never stop this year. 
Others who are more conservative and who have seen 
and studied similar stampedes for lumber say that the 
demand is unprecedented, but not without its dangerous 
features. Still others, following the prediction made in 
this department of the LumMBERMAN three or four weeks 
ago, think that values for yellow pine will smash all 
records some time during 1901, but that violent fluctua- 
tions in prices are liable to come if the operators attempt 
to force matters. But nobody will attempt to make pre- 
dictions not roseate in color. 

Perhaps one of the calmest views was voiced by a 
Kansas City wholesale operator during an optimistic 
talk last week. He said: 

The market is in a perfectly natural condition so far as 
demand and high prices are concerned. ‘There were three 
unusual factors at work during December and January to 
augment both demand and values. December is not usually 
a lively month, nor is January, for a heavy influx of orders. 
This season these two months reversed their usual record, 
and the orders placed were very large. ‘The mills which ordi- 
narily would have sawed largely from November to January to 
accumulate stock had to saw against orders this time, which 
produced the prevailing mill conditions of broken stocks, espe- 
cially for common lumber, which item has been in especially 
heavy demand, indicating country barn building ete. Added 
to this extra demand during the months mentioned came a 
ear famine, which continued, and now exists throughout the 
entire southwestern mill districts, and which is as bad as, if 
not worse today, than it was last November. ‘The third fac- 
tor is the labor question. Many of the mills have suffered 
grievously for the past ninety days for labor. These three 
factors explain high values. A somewhat abnormal demand 
at an unusual season of the year from the direction of the 
retail yards pressed heavily upon mill stocks, and the car 
famine and labor question fixed the prices quite naturally. 
The whole thing has made the market rather excited. It may 
hold and probably will until early summer or late spring, but 
with the car question improved and the mills sawing for 
accumulation, a large quantity of lumber will be placed on 
the market some time during the year at some fluctuating 
values. That is why I think the situation is not without its 
dangerous features. 


Another well known manufacturer said: 


It is hard to resist getting a little enthusiastic over such 
demand as now prevails. But yellow pine mill men are prone 
to force trade when it is good, and unless there is a great 
consuming demand by the farmers, and none of the present 
buying is speculative, trade will slacken. A great many man- 
ufacturers of yellow pine, particularly those catering to the 
retail yard trade, work on the principle that when they have 
completed the manufacture of the stock and have a few mil- 
lion feet on hand, it is for sale. It then goes at the market 


price or the best they can get for it. They feel that when 


they have manufactured it their part is done, and they want- 


to sell it. Now, if the present demand from the retailers is 
for immediate consumption, I look for no setback in values 
for several months; but if it is speculative, and the yards are 
loading up, demand will slacken and the mills will then accu- 
mulate again and unload later. The demand is so unusual 
that I am inclined to take a conservative view and not get 
excited over the situation as it now stands. 

These are two opinions, the most conservative which 
could be gathered at Kansas City. Some of the others 
varied from moderately high values to record smashers 
throughout the year, some thinking that there would be 
no let up from January to January. But the more expe- 
rienced operators who have seen values go up by leaps 
and bounds before aver that they expect to put their 
traveling salesmen out in the field again within sixty 
days. At present many of the men have been called in, 
as it is quite unnecessary 0 seek new orders with thirty 
to sixty days’ business no v on the books. 

Mill stocks along the Kansas City Southern railway 
from Kansas City to Texarkana are still low and broken. 
None of the stocks are in good shape, though high grades 
are much better assorted than common. At Mena, Win- 
throp, Horatio, Hudson River and the dozens of mill 
towns in this yellow pine stretch stocks are demoralized, 
particularly on the latter item. Cars are reported scarce, 
and no improvement in sight for the immediate future. 
The labor situation is reported a little better and no 
further serious trouble is looked for from that source. 

The Texarkana conditions are the same as exist at 
St. Louis and Kansas City. Every operator is “full up” 
regarding demand, and more trade is reported than can 
Well be handled. Most of them are thirty to sixty days 
ahead as to orders already filed. The car situation at 
Texarkana is reported as very bad in spots, although 
Some of the mills are getting something near their 
requirements. There has been a tremendous demand from 
Texas for common lumber. There has also been a good 
demand for other grades. One large operator there 
reported that he sold six cars to a wholesale dealer in 
-exas—not a retailer but a wholesaler—at the Memphis 
list adopted in January. Another said that if the Texas 
forecasters of the market had used their past tactics 


in purchasing common stock three months ago they 
could have gone to the Arkansas mills and placed orders 
for 20,000,000 feet and made $1.50 a thousand profit 
without turning a hand, as the stock was there then and 
the manufacturers wanted to move it at the low figures. 
It is now sold and shipped elsewhere. There is more high 
grade stuff around this particular section of the country 
than of common, but none of the mills is heavily stocked 
even with that. The stocks are reported badly assorted. 
The Southern Pine Lumber Company, the Sabine Valley 
Lumber Company, William Buchanan, T. C. Skeen Lum- 
ber Company and J. F. Floyd, constituting the chief 
yellow pine operators in Texarkana, all report light 
stocks, a heavy demand, car shortage and none too 
good labor conditions at present. ¥ 

At this writing yellow pine conditions in the south- 
west are extraordinary and unprecedented. There is no 
cloud on the horizon. It is the mill man’s inning beyond 
question. The writer has made predictions along the 
line of present conditions in this column since last 
November. There is no present reason for taking any 
other view for the next several months. After that time, 
with the car shortage no more, labor plentiful and stocks 
accumulated at the mills, there may be some of the 
fluctuations which the more conservative manufacturers 
are fearful of. Productive capacity has increased at 
such a heavy rate in Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Texas during the past two years that it will not take 
long to accumulate millions of feet if the consuming 
demand fall off from its present extraordinary propor- 
tions. The stability of yellow pine rests largely with the 
conservative manufacturers during 1901. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


St. Louis, Mo., Jan. 30.—While there are branches 
of business which do not yet show any large amount 
of improvement, the trading, taken as a single propo- 
sition, is heavy for the season and has even made gains 
on last week. Receipts and shipments show a heavier 
movement than ever has been known at this season and 
those on the wave of prosperity say they have never 
known such a winter. ‘The weather has been much more 
like spring than like winter and all kinds of outdoor work 
have gone forward on a basis equal to a normal spring. 
No local wholesalers believe that the spring business 
will show the effects of the present heavy buying. It, 
is only stock which is used in construction work that is 
moving with any rush and salesmen who are in touch 
with the country conditions report that the lumber 
which is purchased goes into immediate use; that coun- 
try stocks are not improving and there still remains 
the opportunity for heavy spring trading. In the cities 
especially there is more figuring upon prospective work 
than has been known at this season ior many years. 
In St. Louis so much work is assured that there is no 
doubt that this will be a record breaking year for build- 
ers. This condition does not apply to the trading with 
the factories, however, for that is still somewhat dull. 

Railroad reports of receipts and shipments show up 
this heavy business as well as it can otherwise be de- 
scribed. According to the daily reports receipts during 
the past week aggregated 23,004,000 feet, while ship- 
ments amounted to 13,572,000 feet. Such a business as 
this at this time of year, despite the prevailing scarcity 
of cars in the southern country, is extraordinary for 
St. Louis. 

In yellow pine each day seems to show an increase in 
the amount of business done. Mill stocks are decreas- 
ing rapidly and manufacturers will enter upon spring 
business with a smaller amount of lumber on hand 
than is really healthful, and are taking many means 
to reduce the amount of business; many would welcome 
a spell of winter weather in the northern country and 
a continuation of the fine weather in the southern coun- 
try. This latter has been all that could be asked. Mills 
have been able to run on full time and have produced 
much more lumber than is normal for the season. 
Despite this, stocks continue to decrease and it is 
now too late to expect anything else of them. Trading 
is good in every item produced by yellow pine mills, 
with the possible exception of pole stock. This is essen- 
tially a factory material and the same conditions pre- 
vail with reference to it as with hardwoods. This is 
not felt, however, for the reasor that the mills are never 
anxious to cut it and invariably ask high prices for 
it. The advance in the prices of other yellow pine 
commodities has made them independent and they are 
not willing to come down to the prices offered by the 
factories. Yard stock, timbers and car material alike 
are in greater request than the capacity of the mills 
can satisfy and the end is not in sight. 

In hardwoods there is still complaint that the vol- 
ume of business is not encouraging, but it is a fact 
that there are no pessimists even in this branch of 
the business. It is only in comparison with other 
lumber commodities that hardwoods are really dull. Dur- 
ing any year this is a season of inactivity and it sel- 
dom happens that there is any great amount of trad- 
ing before the end of February. This year may be even 
better than ordinary years and indications are that 
there will be an improved condition by the middle of 
February. The number of large inquiries coming in indi- 


cates that factories will require an immense amount of 
lumber during early spring and, when these inquiries 
develop into orders, there must be a betterment in the 
price situation. This is the opinion of the local whole- 
salers, at least, and they are paying more attention to 
bettering their stocks than to soliciting orders. As it 
stands stocks are in excellent shape, but it will not 
take a heavy demand to cause a rush toward the mills, 
and those conversant with the situation at that end 
of the line say that the size of the mill stock will 
offer little consolation when the tide shall turn in that 
direction. The mills know this better than the north- 
ern wholesalers and are already holding back for bet- 
ter prices. 

A. J. Neimeyer, of the Monarch Lumber Company, re- 
ports that the Saginaw mill of this company has about 
completed the improvements which have been under way 
and that it will be started up within a week with an 
increased capacity. This company has been receiving 
its full share of the business which is offered and the 
order books are filled. 

N. W. McLeod, of the St. Louis Refrigerator & Wooden 
Gutter Company, still reiterates that there never before 
has been such a satisfactory business at this time of 
the year as now prevails. The mills of his company 
are overloaded with orders and efforts made to decrease 
the business are not successful. He is firmly of the 
opinion that prices must soon take another upward 
jump, especially on those items on the right hand side 
of the list, as mill stocks are so broken that the mills 
cannot nearly take care of the business. 

F. T. St. John, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Coi- 
pany, has resigned his position to take charge of the yard 
of the E, C. Robinson Lumber Company, at Madison, III. 
His successor, Truman C. Bledsoe, is a young man well 
known to the local trade. The Ferguson people report 
that business has been fully up to the pace set earlier 
in the season and that nothing other than improvement 
is in sight. 

William Lothman, of the Hafner-Lothman Manufac- 
turing Company, says the demand in the country tribu- 
tary to this city for sash, doors and blinds has about 
kept pace with the improvement noted in yellow pine. 
He has never known such heavy trading at this season 
of the year. Local business is not yet on the basis he 
would like to see it but the future has great prospects. 
Mr. Lothman also has great ideas as to the future of 
cypress, and his local stock, together with what he has 
purchased, is in excellent shape. 

J. C. McLachlin, of the Big Four Lumber Company, 
says he is fully satisfied with present conditions and 
would welcome a slight reduction in the volume of busi- 
ness so as to allow the mills to catch up. Orders are 
really too plentiful and it is no trick to hold up to 
the list. 

John J. Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, has 
just returned from old Mexico. He says a look at his 
order book shows that no time has been lost during 
his absence; that it is more of a trick to avoid busi- 
ness than to secure it at this time and that is what 
the majority of the wholesalers are trying to do. 

T. H. Garrett, of the T. H. Garrett Lumber Company, 
is making a trip to the Texas mills of his company. 
This company is also well supplied with business. 

The Louis Werner Saw Mill Company is rushed with 
business and, according to Mr. Pierce, is figuring large 
timber orders so as to miss them. The present desire is 
to catch up on old business. 





THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Jan. 29.—There probably has 
never before been as much lumber sold in this territory 
during the winter months as there has been this season. 
The weather has never been mild and there have not 
been more than ten days when outdoor work could not 
have been done. The dealers who were here last week 
attending the Missouri & Kansas association conven- 
tion reported that they have been having more or less 
trade right along, and have sold a good many house 
bills during the past two months. The Oklahoma deal- 
ers with few exceptions report an active demand and 
have had no dull season for a year, and this is true in 
some localities in Missouri and Kansas, but naturally 
is not nearly as general as in Oklahoma. As far as 
can be learned, dealers anticipate an active spring trade 
and are making preparations accordingly. The only 
thing they are apprehensive of is that further advances 
will be made on building materials, which would badly 
cripple the spring trade and their customers would do 
as they did last spring—refuse to -puychase lumber and 
delay their building until they can do it under more 
favorable circumstances. Dealers for the most part are 
apparently satisfied that lumber is worth the present 
quotations, but that the manufacturers should rest con- 
tent with this and not attempt to boost prices out of 
sight, and a good many of the manufacturers share 
this opinion. It would be unfortunate if we had a recur- 
rence of the conditions of a year ago this season, as at 
present the outlook is good for an active retail demand 
throughout the southwest and nothing should be done 
that would change the situation. 

The wholesalers of Kansas City never before did as 
much business in January as they have this month. The 
demand has been abnormal and orders have come in so 
freely that the mills have called a halt and in a good 
many instances have requested that no more orders be 
sent them until they can clean up on what they have on 
hand. Stocks are in bad shape for filling mixed orders 
promptly and delays are bound to be numerous for some 
time. Prices are firm all along the line and nearly 
everything in the lumber line has advanced a few points 
since the first of January, one of the most noticeable 
advances being on red cedar shingles, which are worth 
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at least 10 cents more than they were at the beginning 
of the year. Wholesalers here are confident that the 
general demand for lumber for the next few months will 
tax the capacities of the mills to their utmost, and 
some go so far as to say that the demand cannot be sup- 
plied if it shall come anywhere near equaling what is 
now expected. 





THE ORANGE MILL DISTRICT. 


ORANGE, TEX., Jan. 20.—Conditions at Orange are 
more favorable now than they have ever before been at 
this season and manufacturers say that they could 
not ask for better business than they are now enjoying. 
There is an excellent demand for yard stock and while, 
of course, the greater part of this is to supply the Texas 
trade, Oklahoma and Indian Territories and states in the 
northwestern territory are consuming a large propor- 
tion of the product of mills in this section. 

Since the car shortage has been relieved to a great 
extent the mills here have been sending out so many 


cars it became impossible for the switch engine and | 


crew stationed here to keep up with the work and an 
additional engine and crew were brought into requisi- 
tion. Both engines are kept busy now and the mills at 
Orange are shipping an average of fifty cars daily and 
indications are that this will be the biggest month’s 
shipments on record. The Southern Pacific traffic de- 
partment is doing such an enormous business that it 
cannot take away the train loads of lumber as fast as 
they are made up. 

As the season is rapidly approaching when the farm- 
ers will become immersed in their farm work and cease 
to make improvements a falling off in this demand is 
anticipated, but there is so much building in progress 
and projected in all of the towns and cities of the state 
that the mills will not be materially affected thereby. 

There is a great demand for railroad material of all 
kinds and enough business of this kind hag offered re- 
cently to keep the mills employed for months, but they 
decline to load up heavily and are booking only such 
orders as they can see their way clear to get out in 
reasonable time. There is an especially good demand 
for ties and stringers and large orders for these have 
been placed here. The Orange mills are especially well 
equipped for getting out stringers, long, large and 
specially selected logs being required for such purpose. 

The lumber business, as well as every other enterprise 
in this section, has been given additional impetus dur- 
ing the past week by the chartering of the Orange & 
Northwestern railroad, a line of road to run from 
Orange to a connection with the Gulf, Beaumont & 
Kansas City railroad near Buena, in Jasper county, a 
distance of thirty miles. This road will give Orange 
a connection with the Kansas City Southern and with 
the Santa Fe, and will give the mills ingress into a 
territory from which they hitherto have been barred on 
account of freight rates. All of the mills at Orange 
are large stockholders in the new railroad, the officers 
of which are G. Bedell Moore, president; Alexander 
Gilmer, vice president; Dennis Call, secretary and treas- 
urer. Work on the new road is to begin at once and 
pushed through to early completion. 

Orange mills have an unusually urgent demand from 
eastern markets and a number of big schedules are now 
under consideration. The transportation question, which 
heretofore has prevented a large movement of lumber to 
the eastern markets, is in a fair way to be solved satis- 
factorily, as the Mallory Steamship Company has de- 
cided to cater especially to the lumber trade, and to 
this end recently sent a representative to this place to 
confer with the lumber manufacturers on the subject. 

There is a big demand for shingles, but this market 
is practically bare of cypress shingles. So scarce have 
these become, in fact, that red cedar shingles from Wash- 
ington are being shipped into southeast Texas, large 
shipments being made to Galveston and even to Beau- 
mont, which a few years ago was an active cypress 
shingle center. 

Robert Morgan, the exporter, made a shipment of 
lumber to Europe this week by steamship from Galves- 
ton, the lumber being sent around to that place by barge 
from Orange. 

The Morgan-Curry Lumber Company has confirmed the 
charter of another vessel for March, loading from Sabine 
Pass to a European port. 

The Lutcher & Moore Lumber Company has chartered 
the schooner John W. Dana for a cargo of lumber from 
Sabine Pass to Philadelphia. 

The Bancroft Lumber Company sent a barge load of 
railroad material to Sabine Pass this week to complete 
the cargo of the schooner Lizzie Patrick for Coatzacoal- 
cas, Mexico. 

R. B. Godley, a prominent lumber dealer from Dallas, 
spent a day among the mills at Orange this week, as did 
W. E. Fall, a prominent Houston lumberman. 

D. B. Hussey, purchasing agent for the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas railway, and R. S. Stephens, purchasing 
agent for the Southern Pacific, were here during the 
week placing orders. 





THE TRI-STATE CITY. 


TEXARKANA, TEX., Jan. 26.—Yellow pine lumber is 
in good demand at good prices and the mills expect 
a good business in the spring. Hardwoods are not in 
demand and prices are cut om the various items. 

The Texarkana Furniture & Table Company is building 
its plant and has ordered the machinery. 

William Buchanan and the Floyd Lumber Company 
have taken offices in the new Foreman building. 

J. A. Buchanan is buildimg a residence here, and the 
brick residence of T, L. L. Temple is about ready for 
his use. 

T. C. Skeen, of the T. C. Skeen Lumber Company, 


yellow pine manufacturer at this point, has been on a 
visit to the mills and reports stocks low and broken. 

S. H. Woodring, manager of the Sabine Valley Lumber 
Company here, will leave for Kansas City in a few days 
or a business trip. 

C. H. MeWilliams, secretary of the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, Texarkana, with yellow pine mills 
at Diboll and Lufkin, Tex., reports trade very heavy, 
with light stocks everywhere. 


A BIG TIE ORDER. 

Houston, Tex., Jan, 28.—S. A. McNeely, manager of 
the J. H. Kirby Tie and Timber Company, of Houston, 
Texas, has announced the contract of his company with 
the Santa Fe railway system for 7,000,000 yellow pine 
ties and 400,000 oak ties to be delivered in five years. 
This amounts to 238,000,000 feet of lumber, one of the 
largest contracts ever made in the history of the lum- 
ber industry. Most of this, if not all, will be sawed 
by the Texas and gulf mills. 

This stupendous contract, which it is understood was 
made by Mr. Kirby personally within the past two 
weeks and is now publicly announced, means a great 
additional impetus to the gulf yellow pine trade. Mr. 
Kirby recently sold his railroad, the Gulf, Beaumont & 
Kansas City, and is now interested heavily in the yellow 
pine land and lumber development in the gulf section. 
Probably most of this great order will be sawed by the 
mills located along the railroad he sold, but at all events 
it is a record breaking order. 

Lumbermen throughout the whole country will be 
astounded at the possibilities of yellow pine for railroad 
material as conveyed in this information, yet it but indi- 
cates the great future which this lumber enjoys. 

Said W. E. Hodges, purchasing agent of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe railway: 

The above article is all right, with the important exception 
that these are to be hewn and not sawn ties. The contract is 
also for five years instead of three. It had not occurred to 
us as an astonishingly large affair, as we have been using 
2,000,000 ties a year from that section right along, in both 
hewn and sawn ties. We prefer hewn, and take sawn when 
we cannot get the other. Mills cannot afford to saw ties for 
less than $7 a thousand feet bourd measure, what they could 
get for the lumber; and we can get hewn ties for less money, 
cut from small second-growth timber. Owing to the bulge or 
round of the tie they have more timber in them, being about 
31-3 cubic feet, as against 2 1-4 cubic feet for the sawn tie. 
We take a good many sawn ties of course when we cannot get 
the other. We treat all our ties to a preserving process, and 
the sawn ties take the process rather better than the hewn; 
but otherwise the latter are more durable, having more timber 
and so taking longer to decay. 

“What have you to say about yellow pine as a tie 
material?” 

A yellow pine tie is not quite so good as a good cedar tie— 
but there are no good cedar ties any more ; besides, a cedar tie 
requires a tie plate, while a yellow pine tie does not cut under 
the rail and so does not need a tie plate. We lay about 3,000 
ties to a mile, but the above contract was all for repair work. 

worse 


FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 

New Or-eans, La., Jan, 31.—The second tow of whale- 
back barges has reached New Orleans and full cargoes 
have been booked for the return trip, the bulk of 
which will be lumber. 

Among prominent lumbermen who visited New Orleans 
during the week were K. H. Easterling, of Brook- 
haven, Miss.; W. W. Jones, of Port Huron, Mich.; H. J. 
Lutcher of Orange, Texas, and W. H. Stark, of the 
same place. 

The ship building industry at Scranton, Miss., is con- 
stantly growing. The Frentz shipyards are just now 
completing a three masted schooner, 120 feet long, for 
L. N. Dantzler and John Alberts. The schooner will 
have a carrying capacity of 240,000 feet of lumber. 
In a day or so the construction of a dredgeboat 120 feet 
in length and with a 46-foot beam will be commenced 
for the National Dredging Company, of Mobile. The 
building of a dry dock is contemplated at an early date. 

G. M. Merritt, manager of the new shingle mill at 
Collins, Miss., announces that if, will be ready for 
operation next week. 

The Hoyt & Woodin Manufacturing Company, of Min- 
ter City, Miss., has advertised for bids on grading and 
surfacing for a standard gage line from the company’s 
saw mill to a point near Minter City, about 4 1-3 miles. 
There will be no iron or steel bridges, but about 400 
feet of low trestles to build. 

The stockholders’ meeting of the Mechanics, Dealers 
& Lumbermen’s Exchange, held yesterday for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter of re-organization, failed 
to result in anything tangible. The sentiment developed 
in the meeting was largely in favor of reorganization 
and the chances are the home of the exchange will be 
sold, but the matter was left to the executive commit- 
tee with power to act. It will be taken up again when 
the committee meets, next Monday. 

There will be a meeting of the board of directors of 
the Southern Cypress Lumber Selling Company on Thurs- 
day. 

The big plant of the Louisiana Cypress Company, which 
has been shut down for a few weeks to undergo repairs 
and during the installation of a new battery of boilers, 
will begin operations again on Monday. The mill is 
now in absolutely perfect shape. Every possible acces- 
sory to an up to date plant is in place. 

Two new grain elevators, each of 1,000,000 bushel 
capacity, will be erected in New Orleans this summer. 
The Texas & Pacific will build one, the Illinois Central 
the other, and the contractors are already sharpening 
their lead pencils to prepare the bids. 





BIG DEAL FOR STREET CAR CROSS TIES. 

ALEXANDRIA, LA., Jan. 28.—S. R. Lee, of Pollock, 
president of the Georgetown Lumber Company and 
receiver of the Boston Lumber Company, of 
Selma, La., has been here to perfect one of 


the large8t deals ever made for street car cross ties. 
He sold 50,000 cross ties to F. J. Van Stone, of 
Denver, Colo., who represents the Denver City Tram 
Company. These are to be delivered within four months, 
and the two mammoth saw mills which Mr. Lee has in 
charge will be running at full capacity for several 
months to come. Mr. Van Stone will remain at Pollock 
and inspect the cut from the two mills at Georgetown 
and Boston spur. 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 


Mosite, ALA., Jan. 26.—Exports of wood goods from 
gulf ports increase each week and it is said that during 
February a good sized fleet of vessels will load, reducing 
stocks to normal proportions. 

During the past week Mobile exported 4,586,587 feet 
of lumber and timber; Sabine Pass exported 1,242,254 
feet of lumber; Pensacola exported 6,255,086 feet of tim- 
ber and lumber; Moss Point’s export was 3,492,000 feet; 
Savannah, Ga., sent out 4,795,515 feet of lumber. 

The market is firm and holders of stock are not forcing 
it, as manufacturers are sure that prices will advance 
soon over present quotations. Sales of fifteen of the 
prominent mills of the coast for the past thirty days 
amounted to 13,949,862 feet, 7,000,000 feet of it booked 
for South America. Rio trade is reviving and during 
the past thirty days the mills cited above secured orders 
for Rio deals to the amount of 3,000,000 feet, the first 
orders booked in ninety days. Cuban business is not 
brisk and private correspondence advises that a sugar 
crop of only 550,000 tons (about one-half crop) will be 
made this year. However, Cuba will take more or less 
lumber all during the year, despite unfavorable condi- 
tions. 

George Montgomery has arranged to do a large im- 
porting of Cuban mahogany through Mobile, and he ex- 
pects to export yellow pine as a return cargo for the 
vessels engaged in the trade. 

Shingle business of this city is good and prices satis- 
factory. Stocks are small and mills find it difficult to 
fill orders promptly. The stock of logs is limited. 

The Trades League of Philadelphia is considering the 
establishment of a direct line of steamers to Mobile. 

The Sullivan-Alger Lumber Company has _ begun 
active operations and will build a mill about two miles 
south of Flomaton, Ala., on the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad. The mill will contain two double cutting band 
mills and all accessories for cutting 250,000 feet a day. 
Dry kilns and planers will be added. The company will 
also build sixty miles of railroad running through its 
timber land in a northwesterly direction. Twenty miles 
are now under construction. The product will find out- 
let through Mobile and Pensacola. 

8S. D. Thayer, secretary of the J. E. North Lumber 
Company, Bond, Miss., was a recent visitor at Mobile. 

The stevedores at Carabelle, Fla., are on a strike. 
About 150 men are out at this writing. 

The Cirlot-Holmes Lumber Company, Scranton, Miss., 
is building a dry kiln. 





REVISED GRADING RULES ON YELLOW PINE. 


George K. Smith, secretary of the Southern Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, 1206 Fullerton building, 
St. Louis, Mo., announces that copies of the new book 
of grading rules on yellow pine, containing the changes 
and additions made at the meeting at Memphis January 
16, can be obtained for 1 cent each by addressing him 
and inclosing stamps covering the number wanted. 
One of the mew features of the rules is that the standard 
thickness of drop siding has been changed from 13-16 to 
of an inch. 





ENFORCED AND VOLUNTARY EXPANSION. 


The St. Louis correspondent of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN recently commented upon the large and increas- 
ing business being done by Walter A. Zelnicker, the 
well known mill supply man. In that item, however, 
the fact was overlooked that Mr. Zelnicker had been 
crowded out of his old quarters at 208 North Third 
street. His’ new quarters will be in a large five-story 
building, which he will very shortly occupy with a com- 
plete stock of railway, mill and factory supplies, making 
the saw mill trade a specialty as in the past. It is 
hardly necessary here to specify all of the articles which 
Mr. Zelnicker handles—in fact, the list is altogether too 
formidable to be repeated in its entirety. Mr. Zelnicker 
started in with a force of two people; he now employs 
fifteen people upon regular salary, including five trav- 
eling men, and has agents in all the principal cities. 
Mr. Zelnicker believes in national as well as in com- 
mercial expansion, and soon after Hawaii became a 
ct of the United States placed an agency at Hon- 
olulu. 





WICKES BROS.’ SOUTHERN AGENCY. 


W. L. Montague, of 410 Carondelet street, New 
Orleans, La., announces that he has the sole agency in 
that territory for Wickes Bros., of Saginaw, Mich., with 
the authority and title of southern agent, and that all 
inquiries for Wickes Bros.’ material should be addressed 
as above. 

The Saginaw headquarters of Wickes Bros. have pur- 
chased the machinery equipment of the old Michigan 
Lumber Company, of that city. This mill is one of the 
old landmarks of Saginaw and has had two or three 
different sets of machinery, the last set having been 
put in seven or eight years ago. It is a good single 


circular outfit with 150-horse power engine, steam feed 
and the best of appliances throughout. The purchasers 
are offering the machinery either as whole or in part, 
at low prices, 
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MEETING OF THE NATIONAL INSPECTION 
BUREAU COMMITTEE. 


The inspection bureau committee of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, convened at the Burnet 
house, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Thursday, January 24, with 
the following members of the committee in attendance: 


F. H. Smith, chairman, F. H. Smith & Co., St. Louis. 

M. M. Wall, Buffalo Hardwood Lumber Company, Buffalo, 
W.. x. 

7. B. Stone, T. B. Stone Lumber Company, Cincinnati. 

BE. A. Swain, Swain Bros, Cincinnati. 

S. Burkholder, J. P. Walter Lumber Company, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. 
The following members were present by proxy: 


’. H. Mohler, Mohler Lumber Company, Lock Seven, W. Va. 
F. W. Lawrence, Lawrence & Wiggin, Boston, Mass. 

M. H. Coolidge, Coolidge Fuel & Supply Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 

W. A. Bennett, president of the association; W. E. 
Smith, Cairo, Ill.; Theodore Fathauer, Chicago; J. 
Watt Graham, Cincinnati, and F. M. Possell, Cincin- 
nati, members of the association, were present and took 
part in the conference. 

M. M. Wall, surveyor general of the inspection system 
of the association, submitted the following report: 


Report of Surveyor-General Wall. 

F. H. Smith, Chairman Inspection Bureau Committee, 
National Hardwood Lumber Association: In submitting my 
report to you regarding the working of the inspection bureau, 
I beg leave to state that in pursuance with my duties as sur- 
veyor general, I have appointed the following named inspect- 
ors, who have qualified by depositing the amount of cash 
required and filing a bond in the sum of $500 each: 

John Welsh, Buffalo, N. Y. 

James L. Stewart, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Charles E. Morris, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. B. Brubaker, Memphis, Tenn. 

§. S. Granger, New Orleans, La. 

J. R. Newport, Chicago, III. 

Cc. W. Bill, Milwaukee, Wis. 

G. N. Bailey, St. Louis, Mo. 

Phil Pretorius, Cairo, Il. 

Phil Stumfels, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. P. Jones, St. Louis, Mo. 

H. C. Nancarrow, Yankee Dam, W. Va. 

Obenauer & Johnson, Bay City, Mich. 

Grund, Gillett & Cunningham, Traverse City and Boyne 
City, Mich. 

L. A. Hoyt & Co.. East Jordan, Mich. 

John 8. Coman, Menominee, Mich. 

Rath & Collier, Ludington, Mich. 

R. Oswald, Mobile, Ala. 

Wm. Trelkeld, Evansville, Ind. 

George Konkle, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Martin, Silliman & Bogg, Cheboygan, Mich. 

I have letters and reports which will lead to the appoint- 
ment of inspectors at the following named places, within 
a few days: Grand Rapids, Mich.; Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Baltimore, Md.; Nashville, Tenn.; Chattanooga, Tenn. ; 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Four million six hundred and seventy-five thousand feet 
of lumber have been inspected to date by association inspect- 
ors, mostly in small shipments, and for our members who 
have had a few cars done at a time, mostly In the way of 
experiment, but the amount of work for the inspector is 
increasing daily, as each of our members who has used the 
association inspectors expresses himself as highly pleased. 

In pushing this work I find all classes of lumbermen appre- 
ciate the value of the inspection bureau. We are filling a 
long felt want in the trade, but I wish to impress upon the 
honorable chairman and members of this committee and of 
the hardwood lumber trade at large, that they owe it to 
themselves and to me to support this movement by giving 
us every bit of work possible. The inspection bureau is 
doing a great work for the hardwood trade, a work that is 
of benefit to every legitimate trade interest, and all that is 
required to make a success of our undertaking is that the 
members of the lumber trade, manufacturers, dealers and 
consumers, shall lend this bureau their support. 

It has been difficult to secure the services of men of the 
standing and ability which this bureau requires, to act as 
inspectors, and it 1s absolutely necessary that the members 
of this association shall give them every bit of work possible 
as there are no salaries attached to any of these positions, 
and as the inspectors are paid entirely by fees, it remains 
with the members to make their positions remunerative, and 
if they are not made remunerative the services of the best 
men cannot be had. I cannot too strongly impress this mat- 
ter upon the attention of our members. If the inspection 
bureau, with all of its great possibilities for good. is to be- 
come a permanency, the members of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association must assist the inspection bureau and 
myself by leading us the strongest support possible. 

Our inspection bureau has been indorsed by everv lumber 
market in the United States, with the exception of New York 
and Boston. In these two markets I have spent a great deal 
time and effort, without having as vet produced any tangi- 

le results. T earnestly recommend this committee to take 
some action at this meeting which it believes will have the 
effeet of briuging these great markets into line with our 
Movement. If we cannot secure the co-operation of the lum- 

., trade associations of these markets. I believe it would be 
advisable to establish National inspectors. duly licensed and 

nded, in these markets, who shall have the unqualified sup- 
Port and backing of our association. 
me. working out the details of organization, I have found it 
they to make certain changes in our plans outlined by 
~ Ap mittee for the government of the bureau. Different 
te Itions exist in different localities, and I have taken the 
aa? to make such changes as I have considered advisable, 

I trust that my action In these matters will meet with 

Te Proval of vour honorable committee. 
aa Pushing this work I have received the hearty support 
eve Co-operation of the trade press. which has rendered me 
alive assistance possible, and which has shown Itself fully 
Fee te the great importance of the work which we are doing. 
one as assistance I wish, on behalf of the association, to 

ae thanks. The members of the lumber trade in all_mar- 
vere at’ have shown me every courtesy possible and I feel 
tlonantch, encouraged that the task of establishing a na- 
= ner uniform and guaranteed inspection of lumber is almost 
. er ee lished fact. There is one criticism that I have to 
our gs Owever, and that is regarding the tendency of some of 
they embers to use our inspectors and this bureau only when 
responel in trouble. This places on the inspection bureau the 
hot aa bility of settling the difficult matters, to which we do 
troubl Ject, 48 we are here to help our members when in 
When but if our members would use the National inspectors 
Making their sales and shipments of lumber and for 
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the general run of their business, it would materially assist 
the work in which we are all so much interested, and at the 
same time save themselves any possibility of misunderstand- 
ings, loss and litigation. 

In concluding my report, I wish to state that the work of 
establishing an inspection of lumber which shall he on a par 
with the inspection of other commodities ; which shall do jus- 
tice to the buyer and seller; which shall guarantee that the 
goods sold shall be delivered as sold; which shall make a 
lumber contract mean what it says, is progressing satisfac- 
torily. It isa great work and may not be done in a day or a 
year. Our members must remember that the inspection 
bureau is beng evolved from nothing and they must bear 
with our mistakes and shortcomings patiently. e are doing 
the best we can. When our members make their contracts, 
let them be based on National inspection and the work be 
done when possible by a bonded National inspector. 

I am convinced that our work can be made a success. Our 
plan is right and all we need is the undivided support of the 
good people in the lumber trade. 

Respectfully submitted, M. M. WALL, 

Surveyor General. 


After the report was read it was carefully discussed 
by those present and the recommendation of the sur- 
veyor general in regard to the New York and Boston 
markets was approved. He was instructed to appoint 
deputy chief inspectors in those markets and make such 
arrangements as may be deemed necessary for their 
maintenance. 

The secretary of the association was instructed to 
have the full report of the inspection bureau printed 
in pamphlet form and distributed generally to the 
trade. No other business offering, the meeting 
adjourned. 


NATIONAL LUMBER EXPORTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Organized at Baltimore January 24, 1900, the National 
Lumber Exporters” Association held its first annual 
meeting at Memphis, Tenn., Wednesday and Thursday, 
January 30 and 31. The attendance was not large, but 
representatively covered the export lumber business in 
hardwoods. 

The association was recently incorporated under the 
laws of New York and the first business was to organize 
under the charter. The meeting of the incorporators 
was held at the office of Secretary Elliott Lang on 
Wednesday morning and elected members. 

The regular meeting of the association, under the 
new organization, was called to order at 11 a. m. in 
Odd Fellows hall, with the following members pres- 
ent: 

A. Lendrum, Des Moines Lumber poe ey Kansas City, Mo. 
J. W. Thompson, J. W. Thompson Lumber Company, Memphis. 
A. L. Foster, J. W. eo Lumber Company, Memphis. 
K. Stringer Boggess, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

EK. BR. Taenzer, BE. BE. Taenzer & Co., Memphis. 

W. H. Russe, Russe & Burgess, Memphis, 

George D. Burgess, Russe & Burgess, Memphis. 

H. N. Saxton, jr., Saxton & Co., Knoxville. 

J. L. Alcock, Jno, L. Aleock & Co., Baltimore. 

G. A. Farber, Price & Heald, Baltimore. 

J. T. Burford, Burford Lumber Company, Chattanooga. 

N. A. Staicos, Price & Heald, Baltimore. 

Edward Barber, Illingworth, Ingham & Co., Cincinnati. 

L. G. Baining, Cincinnati. 

Ferd Brenner, Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, Chattanooga. 
C. R. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Company, Louisville. 
Julius Spicker, C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Company, Louisville. 
J. M. Baker, C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Company, Memphis. 
H. Katz, M. B. Bodenheim, Memphis. 

R. J. Darnell, Memphis. 

F. A. Kirby, Baltimore. 

W. H. Russe occupied the chair in the absence of 
president and vice president. The first session was occu- 
pied in listening to reports of officers which were referred 
to special committee. The president’s report was very 
full, amd remarkably fine, covering the entire work of 
the association. It touched on all the questions, such 
as ocean bill of lading, port conditions here and in 
Europe, affecting the interests of the export trade. 
Stowing and discharging of cargo were matters embraced 
in it, together with recommendations for the future 
work of the association. 

The afternoon session was devoted to a complete revi- 
sion of the constitution and by-laws under the new or- 
ganization. Election of officers and reports of commit- 
tees were deferred until Thursday. 

On Wednesday evening the Memphis Lumbermen’s 
Club entertained the visitors with an elaborate banquet 
at Germania hall. 

On Thursday reports of committees were received 
and adopted. The new officers elected were as follows: 

President—E. M. Price, Baltimore, Md. 

First vice president—H. N. Saxton, jr., Nashville, Tenn. 

Second vice president—J. L. Alcock, Baltimore, Md 

Directors—H. N. Saxton, jr., J. L. Alcock, Edward Bar- 
ber, of Cincinnati, representing Illingworth, Ingham & Co., 
of Leeds, England; John T. Burford, of Chattanooga, and 
Mr. Hoffman, of Hoffman Bros., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

A meeting of the board of directors was held after 
the adjournment, at which routine business was trans- 
acted. 








THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Jan. 29.—There is a logging tide 
and most of the lumber people are busy on the river. 
About 5,000,000 feet, poplar and oak, have come in. 
This is the first tide of the season and from now on 
for a month or more timber will be arriving constantly. 
It is estimated the amount of timber up the river is not 
more than 50 or 60 percent of what it was last year. 
The arrival of so much timber on the market gives all 
the mills a chance to start up and will make business 
take on an extra spurt. Orders are reported plentiful, 


better than last year. Business is said to have opened 
up better this year than last. Poplar is active and in 
good demand, as are ash and chestnut. Oak, plain and 
quartered, is still a trifle slow. 

J. L. H. Baskette, of Prewitt, Spurr & Co., reports his 
cedar bucket business particularly good. This is one 
of the few cedar bucket factories in the world. 

V. Davidson & Co. report business exceedingly 
active. This concern has four mills along the line of 
the new Tennessee Central railway. 

Mr. McKenna, representing Wilson, Adams & Co., 
New York, has been in the city this week buying hard- 
wood, as has D. A. Fisher, who does considerable insur- 
ance business with Nashville lumbermen, and who said 
business was never better. 

Charles Cheney sr., secretary and treasurer of the 
Huron Lumber Company, Alpena, Mich., was in the city 
for a few days last week and talked interestingly of the 
hardwood business. He said Nashville was recognized 
all over the country as the leading hardwood lumber 
market, and that the lumber industry here must be a 
very great one, 

Robert F. Wanger is building a planing mill at Bris- 
tol and will manufacture al] kinds of wood pattern 
material. The plant will cost $12,000. 

It is reported from Knoxville that J. M. Carpenter and 
John A. Stone, backed by a Pennsylvania syndicate repre- 
senting $10,000,000, have purchased 40,000 acres of 
timber, iron and copper lands in Monroe county, paying 
$300,000 for the property. It is said they will build 
a railroad to the property and develop every product of 
the tract, and that saw mills, furniture factories, wooden- 
ware plants and the like will be established, as well as 
copper smelters, iron furnaces and perhaps other irdus- 
tries. Two surveying parties are in the field making 
surveys from Madisonville and Jellico Plains, respec- 
tively. 


WESTERN TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Mempuis, TENN., Jan. 30.—The end of the first month’s 
business for lumbermen of this district during the new 
century brings the dealers and the manufacturers face 
to face with a most pleasant condition of affairs, so 
far as profits go, and all of the Memphis men are opti- 
mistie as to the future. 

The general rule that business goes to the bow wows 
immediately after the holidays has not been proven by 
an exception this year. All the railroads are doing as 
much business as they have equipment and power to 
take care of, and the natural result is that “hurry- 
up” orders cannot be attended to with that expedition 
that the anxious wholesaler would like, because they 
are not always certain of equipment. The railroads 
and the lumbermer are on better terms just now, how- 
ever, than they have been for some time, and while 
trivial differences are still urged om both sides, as a 
general rule, the possibility of serious trouble has been 
eliminated and a thorough understanding between the 
transportation lines and the lumbermen now exists. 

Prices generally are fair, and, as has been the case 
for some time, the strongest demand is for plain red 
oak. In this line there is a very positive scarcity and 
within the week the top price has easily been reached. 
Plain white oak is in next best demand so far as oak 
is concerned and dealers believe that it will not be a very 
great while before there will be another advance in both 
varieties. None doubts that the price of plaim red oak 
will go up before the spring season fairly opens up 
and the greater number of those dealers particularly 
interested in these as well as the quarter sawed feel that 
prospects for the market in oak are better than for a 
long while. 

There is said to be no dry stock of plain red oak in the 
country and the lumber is scarce any way, hence the 
conclusion that it will comtinue in strongest demand for 
some time to come. There is little of it in yards in 
Memphis and if reports be true the country mills in the 
district have nothing but green stock and inconsider- 
able amounts of that. 

Poplar is king, when it comes to relative prices, how- 
ever, and with a strong demand ard.a scant supply the 
dealers think in this line another advance is more than 
likely before long. Poplar has held its own right along 
through the dull ante-election period and ante-holidays, 
and now that all troubles that come with such times have 
been passed local dealers are more thar satisfied with 
conditions and prospects. It was stated today by a well 
known local manufacturer that poplar was bringing 
strong prices right along and that there was no chance for 
a fall off in demand. 

In ash the thin stuff is about holding its own, and 
1} and 13-inch stuff is scarce, but there is plenty of the 
thicker lumber to be had on reasonable terms. In. 
all lines it is claimed by the dealers ard manufacturers 
that orders are comimg in better than for ninety days. 

The .Goodlander-Robinson Lumber Company reports 
the best business for January that it has ever done 
in the history of its business. R. J. Darnell, J. W. 
Thompson, E. E. Taenzer and a number of others who 
could be mamed are in the same boat. They are all sat- 
ised and believe the year will be a great one for the 
lumber men. 

C. M. Carrier, of the Carrier Lumber Company, whose 
plant is now being erected at Sardis, Miss., was in Mem- 
phis today and when seen and asked concerning the 
plans of the company he said he thought it would be 
possible to begin the operation of his mill by the first of 
next July. The first post to the structure of the mill 
will be pushed with all possible dispatch. 








AN IMPORTANT CASE DECIDED. 
PapucaH, Ky., Jan. 30.—The case of the Deering 
Harvester Company, of Chicago, vs. the Ferguson & 
Palmer Company, of Paducah, Ky., to which allusion 
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has already been made in these columns, was tried in 
the McCracken county circuit court at Paducah last 
week and resulted in a verdict for the defendants. The 
cause for action arose from a contract entered into be- 
tween the parties, wherein the Ferguson & Palmer Com- 
pany agreed to furnish the Deering Harvester Company 
with over 1,000,000 feet of white ash lumber, inspection 
to be made by the latter company at its yards, which 
inspection was to be strictly fair. ‘Ihree shipments 
were forwarded and about 30 percent of the lumber 
contained therein was rejected by the Harvester com- 
e ground that the quality of the stock 
did not comply with the terms of the contract. No 
more lumber was delivered by the Ferguson & Palmer 
Company under the contract. On account of the al- 
leved advance in the market on ash lumber the Har- 
vester company claimed to have been damaged to the 
extent of $20,000 and sought to recover this amount 
from the Ferguson & Palmer Company by bringing the 
suit in question. The Ferguson & Palmer Company set 
up that the Harvester company, by its failing to accord 
the fair inspection provided, had broken the contract. 
Upon the testimony submitted the jury supported the 
company in its contention and brought in a verdict as 
above stated. The case was warmly contested, each 
side being represented by attorneys from outside of the 
state as well as by the best local talent. Notice of 
appeal has been given by the Deering Harvester Com- 


pany upon th 


pany. 
* ——————r—e 


A BIG POPLAR DEAL. 

The Kirk-Christy Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, dur- 
ing this last week made a contract with the Nigh Lum- 
ber Company, of Ironton, Ohio, for its entire poplar cut 
for 1901, aggregating from 6,000,000 to 9,000,000 feet. 
The stock is being cut from Elk river poplar logs, a 
remarkably choice lot. This, im addition to the Kirk- 
Christy cuts at Londor and Pineville, Ky., of 40,000 
feet daily, and its cut of 30,000 feet daily at Wharncliffe, 
W. Va., will make it a very important factor in the 
poplar trade during the coming season. 

PBAPBLPDLIITI 

Ola & Hixon have built a new mill at Vanderbilt, 
Mich.. and will manufacture elm and hardwood staves, 
also broom handles. The firm is in the market for 
handle machinery. 

PAPA BPP PPL LPP PLP LLL 
MR. GILBERT’S BIG SALE. 


SAGINAW, Micn., Jan. 31.—W. H. Gilbert, of Ashland, 
the “Norway King,” who has beer visiting his old home 
here, left Jast night for Ashland. He halted in his busy 
career long enough to tell the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
representative that he considered prospects for business 
very favorable, that prices will be good for all kinds of 
lumber and the demand brisk. Last year he manufac- 
tured 72,000,000 feet of lumber, the largest output of 
any individual manufacturer in the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. He expects to cut about the same quantity this 
year. While in the east recently he made a sale of 
50,000,000 feet for this year’s delivery at top prices and 
the remainder of his output will be for the railroads and 
car companies. 





LITIGATION. 





Contests in Minnesota. 


DuLutTH, Mrinn., Jan. 30.—The famous Ely lake land 
cases have been finally settled after years of litigation, 
and a syndicate of lumbermen, among whom are Temple 
K. Dorr, Simon J. Murphy, Elisha Flinn and others, are 
ahead of the squatters. The lake was never rightly 
surveyed, the United States surveyor probably having 
never seen it when he made the meander lines bounding 
it. There was any quantity of that sort of surveying 
here in the early days. As a consequence it was found 
that much land marked as part of the lake was dry and 
richly covered with pine. Squatters took advantage of 
this fact and took claims on this land, though to the 
meander lines as shown on the map the land was already 
bought by these lumbermen. The lumbermen brought 
suit to evict, claiming that they had bought the land 
and that if the survey was wrong they must have the 
benefit of it. The case has passed through about all the 
courts that could be reached and is now about through. 

W. E. McCord has won in a suit and countersuit 
between him and the Soper Lumber Company. He sued 
for $1,000 alleged to be due on a contract, and the 
defendant put in a counter claim of $10,000. Judge 
Smith, of the superior court at West Superior, has 
décided in favor of McCord. 





Trouble in Tennessee. 


A case of considerable interest has just been decided 
by the United tates circuit court at Nashville, Tenn., 
which granted Gen. Russell A. Alger $201,014.97, with 
interest, against T. B. Anderson and others of Franklin 
county, Tennessee. The case hung fire for six years. It 
was alleged that Alger’s agent, A. J. Freer, entered into 
collusion with Anderson and others and made misrepre- 
sentations regarding property which Alger purchased in 
good faith but which proved to be of little value, 





A recent petition in the United States district court 
of Brooklyn reveals the financial troubles of W. M. Dean 
& Co., manufacturers of doors, sash and blinds at Green- 
point avenue and Newton creek, Brooklyn. The firm 
started only a year ago and its liabilities are not heavy. 
Among the creditors are Rodger & Smedes, retailers of 
New York city. 





LATE LONDON ADVICES. 


(From our own correspondent.) 


Lonpon, ENGLAND, Jan. 17.—Throughout the whole 
year a profitable business was dome in Canadian 
pine. There were none of those fluctuations which 
made themselves manifest in almost all the other 
branches of the woods trade and prices hardened 
steadily; now they are on a higher level than 
has been the case during the last twelve months. The 
year opened with a moderate stock; then just as the first 
open water shipments were about to be made came the 
fire at Ottawa which destroyed 50,000 standards of over 
wintered goods. The result was an average London im- 
port of 2,300,000 feet dwindled down to 1,500,000 and 
the stock at the end of the year was only 1,200,000 feet, 
the smallest for four years. It looks therefore that 
prices must go still higher before the new season’s 
goods shall begin to arrive. 

Spruce followed on lines similar to those of Baltic 
goods. Prices for small stocks slowly advanced during 
the first few months of the year; then came a big 
demand consequent on the South African war, which 
perhaps affected the spruce trade more advantageously 
than any other. A satisfactory business was done up 
to last October, when heavy arrivals and difficulties at 
the docks caused a big droop and the year ended with 
a stock of 1,900,000 pieces, the heaviest since 1897. The 
surplus consists chiefly of supplies from. the lower New 
Brunswick ports and at present there seems no reason 
to anticipate an early recovery of prices. 


American Hardwoods. 


During the earlier portion of the year the revival 
of trade in the United States market and the high 
freights served to restrict the arrivals of these goods. 
Prices accordingly ruled high and toward the end an 
excessive output from the states and a falling off in 
the demand on this side caused a general fall. The 
efforts of American Hardwood Exporters’ Association to 
obtain a satisfactory bill of lading met with some suc- 
cess, but there is still more to be done in this direc- 
tion; after which it is to be hoped that the association 
will take in hand the more difficult task of checking the 
indiscriminate shipment of unsuitable stock which again 
Icoks as if it would assume large proportions. On 
walnut logs a curtailment is necessary, as the import 
was double that of 1898, and about 72 percent in excess 
of the consumption. In London the arrivals are about 


. the same as last year, prime stuff being much in demand 


and consumption in excess of the supply. A good busi- 
ness throughout the year was done in whitewood lum- 
ber, the demand for boards having been excellent. Quar- 
tered oak lumber was too heavily shipped and there is 
now a large stock on hand, as also of plain wood. The 
same applies to satin walnut lumber, but a new outlet 
for this variety is now found in the shape of wood 
paving. An increased business was done in North 
Carolina pine and the outlook for further extension of 
trade in that direction is good. There have been no 
direct imports of redwood for two years, but the demand 
is poor and further shipments are not wanted. 


The Outlook for 1901. 
Prospects for the new year are none too favorable 


‘for either shippers or importers. The market has been 


in a very different position to what it was at the corre- 
sponding date of last year, inasmuch as the f. o. b. sales 
ahead already made are on a much smaller scale than 
before. It is not surprising that buyers are a bit 
chary in taking up the new season’s goods in view of 
the way they were bitten toward the tail end of the 
season, more especially as shippers are asking the high 
prices ruling a year ago. The consequence is that there 
is a general display of indifference on the part of import- 
ers to contract for smaller supplies. This, however, is 
not the case in other markets, notably the continent and 
colonies, where importers appear quite undeterred by 
the absentation of English buyers and have purchased 
freely at the maximum prices current. The last few 
months of the year unfortunately were marked by two 
rather important failures, one at Cardiff and the other 
at Liverpool. The financial trouble has not so far 
spread to London and as there has been no sign of it up 
to the present it is confidently hoped that it will be 
avoided. It is evident, however, that no trouble or 
inconvenience will be caused by the new season’s ship- 
ments being delayed, as in all probability they will be, 
and importers are looking forward to a season which 
if not bringing such high prices as in 1900 will also 
not result in such a big drop in prices as characterized 
the closing months of that year. 





RECENT CONDITIONS IN LIVERPOOL. 


LivERPOOL, EnG., Jan. 14.—The financial difficulties in 
this market referred to before have assumed a more 
serious aspect since last writing. At that time the 
failure of Pierce, Watts & Co., was looked upon as 
affording probably a fair realization. A dividend of 
75 percent was anticipated by the more sanguine, but 
the later realizations do not justify this expectation. 
The firm’s difficulties may possibly be liquidated through 
the bankruptcy court, although strenuous effort is being 
made to keep them outside this resort. Four firms in the 
lumber trade in Manchester have failed to meet their 


emgagements. Three of these are engaged in the case 
making trade; the other is in a large way of business 
as general dealer in all kinds of timber and in this 
embarrassment many of the Liverpool importers will 
be hit, possibly to the extent of about $100,000, and this 
may involve also some of the east coast importers. In 
this trouble the latest reports are that about 50 percent 
will be considered a good dividend as matters are more 
complicated than anyone could anticipate at the first 
mention of the difficulty. 

The general lumber trade of Liverpool enters finan- 
cially upon the new century under disquieting circum- 
stances. Looking also upon the statistical aspect of 
trade at the end of the year as regards stocks on 
hand of lumber of nearly every description there 
are but few hopes of a brighter outlook for the 
immediate future. The imports at Liverpool of lumber 
from all quarters of production last year was the largest 
on record, amounting to 833,000 tons, or say from 4650,- 
000,000 to 500,000,000 feet of all descriptions, includ- 
ing manufactured and partly manufactured lumber. 
This proved to be too large for the consumptive powers 
of the country supplied from this port, hence the new 
year starts with stocks on hand far too heavy to meet 
with success with reduced demand for the next season, 
a contingency which it is feared is likely to arise. 

Of the most important shipments from the United 
States that of sawn pitch pine logs figures in stock on 
January 1, 1901, as 967,000 cubic feet, against 651,000 
cubic feet at that date in 1900, when every prospect was 
pleasant and a good business looming in the future. 
Now prospects for those in Pensacola and other lumber 
districts running log mills are not hopeful. A good 
index to the feeling of the trade in sawn pitch pine 
timber was afforded last month when a steamer cargo 
from Sapelo was sold by auction. Three separate 
averages were shipped—27 logs, 55 cubic feet average 
at 20.33 pence, 1,182 logs, 30 feet average, at 14.80 pence, 
and 6,158 logs of 12 feet average, 13.12 pence a foot, 
usual Liverpool terms. This will be understood by 
our gulf friends if by no other. It is only fair to say 
it was a made-up cargo and not one which could have 
been shipped on contract without probability of heavy 
claims arising. 

Attention of those engaged in the manufacture of 
pitch pine boards amd scantling again is called to 
instances of laxity in making up their goods to the full 
requirements of their contracts. It is not imputed to 
them that they deliberately set out to ship something 
different to what they contracted to supply. Possibly 
some of the sappy boards and knotty scantling have 
come under the inspector’s eye, but with cars waiting 
and a ship loading down at the port he is not unlikely 
to say to himself, “What am I going to do with this 
stock? It is cut to special sizes and no good here; I 
will let it slide and they can settle on the other side.” 
This is all very well so far as he is concerned, but he 
overlooks the fact that freight on the ocean and freight 
on the railroad here are just the same for rejects as 
for prime quality. It is a shortsighted policy and should 
be abandoned at once. 

Manufacturers of oak wagon plank are again urged to 
cut down the supply, but imports come forward in 
quantities and these are not generally of first class; 
a large portion of inferibr quality mixed and of unsuit- 
able sizes for what the market really requires. A large 
portion of the present stock of 148,000 cubic feet is of 
most unsuitable quality. This stock will have to be 
cleared off at any price, for interest and charges accu- 
mulate rapidly. It is almost impossible to understand 
why shippers should continue to do this sort of thing, 
for their agents here must naturally for their self- 
protection keep United States producers advised once 
or twice a week. 

At Farnworth & Jardine’s sale on the 11th a number 
of lots of redwood were offered. At first there came 
no bids, but at length a countryman made an offer 
which nearly knocked Mr. Maudsley off his perch in 
the box.’ It was 36 cents for a 53-cent lot. But others 
who. knew better made similar offers; mot that they 
wanted the lumber, but it drew attention from the 
crowd that one man wanted everybody to see that he 
was not missing. 





It is reported that some Montreal capitalists, includ- 
ing Mayor Prefontaine, are organizing a company to 
develop the mineral, timber and agricultural resources 
of the Gaspe peninsula, in Quebec, on the St. Lawrence 
river. A railroad will be built from Riviere du Loup to 
the Gaspe basin, passing through the counties of Temis- 
couta, Bonaventura and Gaspe, to be called the Gaspe 
& Western and to join the Baie des Chaleurs railway at 
Metapedia. Authority ig asked to build and operate 
docks and elevators, to run saw mills and operate @ 
lumbering business, with various other occupations. The 
concern will probably buy the Atlantic & Lake Superior 
and the Baie des Chaleurs railways. ‘There are sev 
eral fine water powers in the district. 


—7_—_—_——Ol elle eee 


W. N. Newell, of Citronelle, Ala., has just completed 
a new saw mill with a capacity of 20,000 feet daily. 
adjacent to his 4,000 acres of timber Jand, and would 
be glad to make a contract to supply about seven eat 
loads of car sills weekly. Mr. Newell is now cutting 
sills for the American Car & Foundry Company, of St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BAPTA 


The Chamber of Commerce of Knoxville, Tern., has 
appointed John T. Wilder to confer with the senators 
and representatives at Washington in regard to the 
establishment of a national park in the mountains of 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Ashford—Ray & Robinson have been succeeded by Dick- 
erson & Gibson. 
Pratt City—R. A. Moody has established a planing mill. 
Sumter—The Alexander Lumber Company has changed 
style here to the Sumter Lumber Company. 


Arkansas. 

Camden—The Bayou Lumber Company has sold out. 

Cominto—The Drew Lumber Company, operated by E. W. 
Gates and associates, has sold out to EK. BE. Porter and will 
be operated under the old name. 

Greenville—Watkins Bros. have sold out. 

Helena—Herman Carvill & Co. have been succeeded by 
Herman Carvill. 

Pine Bluff—The Standard Lumber & Timber Company has 
engaged in the yellow pine business. 

Pike City—The Martin-Alexander Lumber Company has 
been reorganized with U. L. Clark, of St. Louis, president 
and A. V. Alexander, secretary; E. B. Martin having sold 
—— to the Detroit Timber & Lumber Company, of St. 
Louis. 

Prescott—Thomas R. Tracy is out of business. 

Stuttgart—William Lane, of Chebanse, Ill., has engaged 
in the saw mill business. 


California. 

Los Angeles—The Glendora Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 by John E. Daly, 
A. L. Moore, C. Oberholtzer, J. S. Billheimer and J. Ober- 
holtzer. The Lordsburg Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 by J. S. Billheimer 
and others, 

Newman—T. G, Yancey has been succeeded by the Yancey 
Lumber Company, incorporated, with capital stock of $20,000. 


Colorado. 
Lamar—D. C. Marker has engaged in the lumber business. 
Connecticut. 


Hartford—Gale & Williams have engaged in the manufac- 
ture of boxes. f 
Florida. 


Medart—Branch & Talley have established a saw mill. 

Tampa—tThe Johnson Coal Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $25,000 to conduct a saw mill and 
lumber business. 








Georgia. 
Adel—Parish & Achord have established a saw mill. 
Augusta—Templeton & Turner are out of business. Also 
at Blythe. 
Idaho. 


Ceur d’Alene—The William Howard Land & Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000 
by William Howard and A. P. Perley, of Williamsport, Pa., 
F. A. Blackwell, of Gleasonton, Pa., and others. 

Harrison—The St. Joe Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000 to succeed the Koote- 
nai Commercial Company. 

Montpelier—The Montpelier Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by James Red- 
man, A. Beckman, J. A. Bagley and others. 

Morrow—J. G. Downs has sold out. 

Troy—J. E. Jacobson is out of business. 


Illinois, 


Chicago—Danaher & Steiner, wholesale yellow pine deal- 
ers, 1280 Old Colony building, have been succeeded by C. D. 





Danaher. The Dewar-Underwood Company has engaged in 
the wholesale hardwood lumber business.———The Lincoln 
Sash & Door Company has dissolved partnership.——E. BE. 


Naugle & Co. have engaged in the wholesale cedar business. 
The Thompson & Bonnell Lumber Company has closed 
its office here. 

Blkhart—Speilman & Bock have been succeeded by the 
Elkhart Grain & Lumber Company. 

Herrick—Willis F. Corley has been succeeded by C. W. 
Kessler & Co 

Highland Park—The Fletcher Lumber Company is out of 
business. 

Morton—Jacob Mathias, who died recently, has been suc 
ceeded by Edward Mathias. 

Nashville—M. Smith has been succeeded by Smith & 
Duecker. 

Peoria—The Moreton & Helms Lumber Company is out 
of business. 

Peru—C. Zimmermann has been succeeded by C. Zimmer- 
mann & Co. 

Rock Falls—The Eureka Manufacturing Company has been 
succeeded by the Eureka Company. 





Sangamon—H. BE. Andrews has engaged in the saw mill 
business. 
Tilden—R. K. Torrens has engaged in the lumber business. 
Indiana. 


Goshan—Gecege Wehmeyer has succeeded Wehmeyer ‘¢ 
er. 

Indianapolis—H. C. Long, of the Long-Knight Lumber 
Company, died recently. 

Medaryville—The J. R. Linton Lumber Company has en- 
gaged in business. 

Rochester—Fogle & Smith are out of business. 

Sandborn—Claud Hill has been succeeded by the Claud 
Hill Company. 

Indian Territory. 

Chickasha—aA yard will be opened by T. R. Grigsby, J. A. 
Rose, J. C. Hunt, William Baird, Henry Irey and others, 
who have formed a company. 


lowa. 

Arlington—The Keve Bros. Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the Jayne & Keve Bros. Lumber Company. 

Aurelia—The Aurelia Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $15,000 by W. H. Day, W. H. 
mor Pe T. H. McCarthy, W. P. Miller and Calvin Bush- 
nell, jr. 

Chariton—Hikenberry & MclIlveen have engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Council Bluffs—H. A. Quinn & Co. have been succeeded by 
the H. A. Quinn Lumber Company. 

Dixon—The Seiffert & Wiese Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the H. O. Seiffert Lumber Company. Also at 
Eldridge and Hancock. 

Eldon—R, Ritz & Son have sold out to B. O. Blake, of Pier- 
son, Iowa. 

Douds Station—Streeter & McCrary have engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Fort Dodge—Hovelson & James will open a lumber yard. 

Hanlontown—Worth Co.—James Elder & Son have been 
succeeded by E. H. Prescott. 

Holstein—S. L. Rogers has withdrawn from the Holstein 
Lumber Company. 

Knoxville—J. 8. Bellamy has sold out to the Anthes Lum- 
ber Company. 
ea Rock—Frank M. Wright has succeeded Wright & 

eisley. 

Luzerne—Mall & Tatge have been succeeded by A. T. Tatge. 

Marshalltown—The Charles A. Buchwald Lumber Com- 
pany has been incorporated to succeed Charles A. Buchwald. 

Ottumwa—The La Crosse Lumber Company, succeeding 
Philip Duffy, is composed of Charles G. Buffum, F. M. Buf- 
fum and Claudius W. Thornton. : 

Parkersburg—Charles Chapman is out of business. 

Van Meter—L. W. Fisher has sold out to the Waukee Lum- 
ber Company. 


Riverside—The Riverside Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Standard Lumber Company. 

Ryan—The Ryan Lumber Company has sold out to the 
Standard Lumber Company. 

Waterloo—C. W. Chapman has been succeeded by the C. 
W. Chapman Lumber Company. 


Kansas. 
Claflin—M. C. Elmore has engaged in the lumber business. 
Kansas City—The Herrick Refrigerator & Manufacturing 
Company has bought out the Soper Planing Mill Company. 
Onaga—The Farmers’ Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $16,000. 


Kentucky. 
Glasgow—W. T. Hicks has bought one-quarter interest in 
the Glasgow Planing Mill Company. 
Stithton—The Stithton Lumber & Hardware Company has 
been succeeded by Flaherty & Ray. 


Louisiana. 


Ball—C. BE. Ball & Sons have been succeeded by J. F. & 
J. W. Ball. 


Glenmora—R. B. Loveland is out of business.———J. L. 
Williams is out of business. 
Maine. 


Portland—S, H. & A. R. Doten have engaged in the lumber 
business with capital stock of $50,000. 


Maryland. 

Baltimore—The National Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by St. John Stewart, J. L. White, T. J. Hooper, W. E. 
Peregoy and R. D. Watson with capital stock of $30,000. 

Baltimore—Jan Van Hall has discontinued business. 


Massachusetts. 
, erent -The Copp Friend Company has dissolved partner- 
ship. 
North Abington—B, P. Reed has been succeeded in the 
lumber business by Arthur B. Reed. 
a — Junction—H, Stevenson has sold out to Marcus 
oO. 
Michigan. 
Cedar River—Samuel Crawford & Sons have sold out to 
the C. H. Worcester Company, of Marinette. 
Cheboygan—M, McCarthy has been succeeded by the Che- 
boygan Hoop Company. 
Crystal Falls—Kimball & Co. have incorporated as the 
Kimball Lumber Company. 
Hudson—Cruse & Blood have been succeeded by J. H. Cruse. 
Hillsdale—The Michigan Tie Company has engaged in the 
wholesale hardwood lumber business. 
 eemeaiilimee Hall Lumber Company is reported closing 
out, 
Litchfield—Litchfield Manufacturing Company is closing 
out. 
Mount Clemens—The Mount Clemens Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with capital stock of $20,000. 
Pentwater—A. Newark has retired from the Sands 
& Maxwell Lumber Company. 
Sault Ste. Marie—W. W. McQueen & Co. have engaged in 
the wholesale lumber and tie business. 


Minnesota. 

Crookston—-The Crookston Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock to $30,000. 

Elysian—James Brossard has sold out to the Elysian 
Lumber Company. 

Kilkenny——-The Lampert Lumber Company has opened a 
yard,—M. Piesinger & Co. have sold out. 

lox Home—Fox Bros. have sold out interest in Fox Bros. 
& Nolan. : 

Minneapolis—The Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $500,000 by mem- 
bers of the Scanlon Gipson Lumber Company. The company’s 
mill will be at Cloquet.———The St. Croix Lumber Company is 
out of business. 

Wheaton—The Hennepin Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, , 
will open a yard. 

Willmar—S. B. Quale and H. S. Peterson will engage in 
the lumber business under the style of Peterson & Quale. 

Mississippi. 

Brookhaven—The East Union Mills have changed style to 
the East Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company and have 
increased capital stock to $50,000. 

ine ‘The Delta Lumber Company has opened a 
yard. 

Columbus—The Arkay Stave & Head Company will be 
established by BE. C. & W. V. Grace, of Morehead. 

Ellisville—W. B. W. Leake has removed to Mount Olive. 
—— The Tallahala Lumber Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $100,000 by B. F. Fridge, F. W. Collins, 
O. P. Jordan and C, F. Steadman. 

Westpoint—The Melrose Lumber Company has been or- 
ganized by John P. Mayo, Major Battie Bell and A. W. 
Hampden, with capital stock of $10,000. 


Missouri. 
Hannibal—William Richardson & Son have engaged in 
the planing mill business.—-—-The Lambert Lumber Company 


has discontinued. 

Huntsville—B. P. Sutliff & Sons have been succeeded by 
S. G. Richeson. 

Kansas City—The Phil R. Toll Box Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $150,000..——The Mercantile 
Lumber & Supply Company has been incorporated by H. 
Jacques, John H. Lucas and §S. KE. Eastman.———Western 
Sash & Door Company has been incorporated under the 
same name by William Huttig, ©. Huttig, sr., and F. Huttig, 
jr. The Brommer Lumber Company has moved to Mena, 
Ark. -The Laidlaw Lumber Company has been succeeded 
by the Laidlaw Bale Tie Company. 

Langdon—Bowers, Hyen & ‘Thompson have dissolved 
partnership. 

St. Louis—H. F. Reis has bought a controlling interest in 
the John J. Ganah! Lumber Company and will continue yard 
in southern part of city ———The Charles F, Luehrman Hard- 
wood Company has increased capital stock from $120,000 
to $200,000. 











Montana. 


Big Timber—The Midland Coal & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Bozeman—Lansing & Co. have been succeeded by Lansing 
& Wells. 

Great Falls—The Great Falls Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $50,000 by I. G. Ingram, 
I. K. Kerr, W. G. Ingram and Fred Kendall. 

Thompson—Goodchild & Co. have been succeeded by the 
White Pine Lumber omperr- 

Pattonsburg—Neil, McKinnon & Co. have been succeeded 
by John O. Neil. 

Princeton—The Mercer Lumber Company has been suc- 
ceeded by Cockrell & Girdner. 

Nebraska. 

Bloomfield—Pagely & Renard have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Omaha—A. Rosenberry has been succeeded by Rosenberry 
Bros. & Miller. The Central Coal & Coke Company has 
opened an office. 





New Hampshire. 
Conway—Henry B. Cotton has sold out to Potter & David- 


son. 
Hollis—Bunker & Sanborn are out of business. 
New York. 
Buffalo—Harvey J. H. Hurd, of Hurd Bros., died a = 
East Bloomfield—F. E. Treat has sold out to Frank A. 


8. 
as 4 York—Joseph A. Hurd & Co., of Boston, will open 


an office.——W. H. Fulton has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness.——The Hayward Green Company has engaged in busi- 
ness. 

Saugerties—The Saugerties Coal & Lumber Company has 
dissolved partnership. The business is continued by k. B. 
Overbagh under same style. 

Schenectady—The Schenectady Lumber Company has en- 
ge ed in business. The company is composed of Milton P. 

kinner and George W. Van Auken. 

Tannersville—The Tannersville Lumber & Coal Company 
has dissolved partnership. W. E. Simmons continues the 
business under the old style. 


North Carolina. 

China Grove—The China Grove Furniture & Material Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $100,000. 
Gatesville—Holland & Nottingham are out of business. 

Greensboro—The Sherwood Bobbin & Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Jonesboro—The Jonesboro Sash-Blind Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $10,000 by E. P. Snipes, 
J. Watson, L. Acree, J. A. McIver and others. 

Maxton-—J. B. Weatherly and M. H. Mims have engaged 
in business as the Maxton Sash & Door Company, incor- 
porated, with capital stock of $1,400. 


North Dakota. 
Hillsboro—O. C. Sarles & Co. have merged their business 
here in that of the Valley Lumber Company. 


Ohio. 
Alliance—Springer Bros. have sold out to I. G. Tolerton 


on. 

Cincinnati—H. Cook & Bro. have been succeeded by H. 
Cook & Co. The Darling & Hurd Lumber Company will 
engage in business. 

Clyde—The Clyde Cooperage Company has engaged in busi- 
ness. 

Cuyahoga Falls—A. R. Bates & Co. have engaged in the 
lumber business. 

Dalton—Snodgrass & Heibner have been succeeded by 
L. B. Snodgrass & Son. 

East Liverpool—The Sherwood Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $4,800. 
om. reetecndiicinin Groby has been succeeded by Wertz & 


rr. 

Salem—wW. D. King & Co. have sold out. 

Shelby—The Brucker Lumber Company has been incor- 
— with capital stock of $20,000 by F. Brucker, J. A. 

urkey, J. E. Hill and others. 

Tiffin—John B. Mathias has been succeeded by the Mathias- 
Hafley Lumber Company. 

Wooster—D. C. Curry has been succeeded by D. C. Curry 
& Co. 

Waterville—C. E. Leinweber has sold out to Bossett Bros. 


Oklahoma. 

Mangum—W. M. Dunn will open a yard. 
Weatherford—Baldwin & West have engaged in business. 
Oregon. 

Arlington—The Arlington Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with —_ stock of $10,000 by W. Lord, E. J. 
Clough and F.. L. Houghton. 

Harney—BE. H. King has sold out to Dickenson Bros. 

Lebanon—J. J. Sawyer has sold out to Smith Jerome. 

Portland—The Western Cedar Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $7,500 by William J. Deitz, 
John H. Kern and W. A. Storey._——William Lindhart has 
organized the Universal Sash & Door Company, which will 
build a saw mill. 

Sumpter—The Sumpter Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated under same name with capital stock of $50,000. 


Pennsylvania. 

Burnside—J. E. Kirk is out of business. 

Grove City—John Floyd has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Ligonier—E. C. Stitely has opened a yard. 

McKeesport—The Snyder-Reynolds Lumber Company has 
been organized with capital stock of $25,000 by Thomas 
Reynolds, J. S. Snyder, George Hoffman and A. P. Hender- 
son. 

Pittsburg—The Sharon Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated by E. B. Hamilton, George Seaman, EF. C. Brainerd, F. 
Cc. Jones and W. H. Herbertson; capital stock $25,000.——— 
The J. C. Crosby Company has begun a wholesale lumber bus!- 
ness. A. M. Turner has sold out stock in American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company to W. D. Johnston and 
will retire from the presidency.———John W. Chamberlin has 
purchased stock In the Empire Lumber Company, and will 
manage its Ohio business. 

West Newton—C. BE. Neff has opencd a yard. 


South Carolina. 
Catarrh—The McRee Mercantile Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $15,600. 
South Dakota. 
Toronto—J. T. Fries has sold out to Winner & Torgerson. 
- L. C. Hage is out of business. 


Tennessee. 


Columbia—Jones & Vaughn have been succeeded by N. F. 
Vaughn. 

Knoxville—Saxton & Co. have incorporated with capital 
stock of $125,000. 

Sherwood—Barnes Bros. have been succeeded by A. J. 
Barnes. 








Texas. 


Baird—S. M. Moon, of 8S. M. Moon & Co., died recently. 

Beaumont—The Forest Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

rookston—Drummond Bros. have been succeeded by O. 
U. Gaither & Co. 

Burke—The Texas Lumber, Tie & Timber Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $10,000, by H. H. 
Emmet, EB. B. McCail and T. A. Brooke. 

Conroe—The EB. N. Qualline Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $30,000. 

Midline—The Texas Seaboard Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $80,000. 

Wortham—H. C. Hackney has been succeeded by the 
Wortham Lumber Company. 

Woodville—P. A. Doucette recently established a saw mill. 


Utah. 
Elsinore—The Elsinore Lumber & Saw Mill Company is 
out of business. 





Vermont. 
Bellows Falls—The Bellows Falls Lumber Company has 
been organized by P. & W. St. Croix and J. J. Sullivan. 


Virginia. 
Danville—The W. P. Horner Wagon Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000. 
Glenvar—The Glenvar Lumber Company has been organ- 
ized by W. K. Bragg and W. 8. Guthrie. 


Washington, 

Everett—The Wheelihan-Weidauer-Mihills Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $25,000, and will 
erect a sash and door factory. 

Olympia—The Wood Thacker Company recently engaged 
in the shingle business. The Olympia Manutacturing Com- 
pany has been incorporated by R. H. Lamson, EB. EB. Squires 
and W. G. Woods. 

Seattle—The H. O. Seiffert Company, of Davenport, Ia., 
will open an office. 

Tacoma—Reed & Walker are going out of business. 
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West Virginia. 
Kenova—Davis & Lemmon have engaged in the lumber 
business, 

Logan—vThe Robertson Mercantile Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Wisconsin. 

Aima Center—The Miller Hardware & Lumber Company 
has sold yard. -E. V. Buckley has engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Butternut—The South Side Lumber Company has sold 
its plant to the Butternut Veneer, Tub & Cheese Box Manu- 
facturing Company.——Clifford & Fox have sold mill site 
to the Chicago Creamery Package Company.——~—The Union 
Land & Lumber Company has been succeeded by D. & M 
Zimmerman. 

Green Bay—McEachron & Doherty have been succeeded 
by J. A. McEachron. 

Grand Rapids—The Centralia Lumber Company has 
changed its name to Kellogg Bros. Lumber Company. 

La Crosse—Ori J. Sorenson has established a planing mill. 
Davis, Sorenson & Co. have dissolved partnership and have 
been succeeded by Richard T. Davis. 

Mondovi-—John P. Nelson will remove to Antigo. 

Rhinelander—Ted Yapp will engage in the commission 
lumber business. 

Union Grove—William Wilkie has sold out to Levi Hulbert. 


CASUALTIES. 











Arkansas. 

Warren—The commissary and warehouse belonging to the 
Texas Yellow Pine Lumber Company were burned on January 
29. Loss $18,000. 

Maine. 

Portland—The mill of the Delano Planing Mill Company, 
operated by the Rufus Deering Company, was burned on Janu- 
ary 22. Loss to the former concern estimated at $10,000; in- 
surance $5,000. The latter company’s insurance is not known. 

Michigan. 

Delray—The Delray Sash & Door Company lost its plant by 
fire on January 26. The office and warehouse were saved. 
Loss $19,000; insurance $14,000. 

Minnesota. 

Minneapolis—The Nelson Tuthill Lumber Company recently 
sustained damages to its yard by fire to the extent of $1,000. 
Missouri. 

St. Louis—A five-story building belonging to the Udell- 
Samson Wooden Ware Company was burned on January 26. 
Loss estimated at $75,000, partially insured. 

New Jersey. 

Jersey City—The planing and turning mills of the Wood- 
stock Company were destroyed by fire recently. Loss esti- 
mated at $50,000, partly covered by insurance. 

Ohio, 
The saw mill of Charles Crosby was burned on 
Loss $25,000. 
Rhode Island. 

Davisville—The mill and lumber yard of Lorenzo Vaughan 
were destroyed by fire recently. Loss estimated at $7,000; 
insurance $3,000. 


Good Hope- 
January 21. 


Vermont. 

Orange—The mills of the Groton Lumber Company, of Gro- 
ton, were burned on January 25. Loss $4,000. ‘The property 
was insured. ee 

West Virginia. 

Huntington (near)—The mills of Wilson & Son were de- 
stroyed by fire on January 25, with loss of $70,000 and no 
insurance. : 

Washington, 

Tacoma—T. F, Peterman’s sash, door and blind factory was 
destroyed by fire recently. Loss $7,000; no insurance. The 
mill will be rebuilt immediately. 





NEW [SilILLs. 





Alabama. 
Pratt City—R. A. Moody is building a planing mill. 
Tuscumbia—The Tuscumbia Lumber & Manufacturing 
Company will build a mill. 
Arkansas. 
Little Rock—G, H. Van Etten & Co. are building a new 
shingle mill. 
Stuttgart—William Lane, of Chebanse, IIl., will build a 
saw mill. 
Weber—The Weber-Farrell Lumber Company will operate 


a mill here. 
Florida. 
Medart—Branch & Talley will build a saw mill. 
Penasoffkee—King & Adams are building a new cypress 
shingle mill in the Wahoo hammock. 
Massachusetts. 
Gardner—Charles O. Stone has added a saw mill. 
Michigan. 
Indian River—The Indian River Stave Company has estab- 
lished a stave mill. 
Mississippi. 
Fiscatawba—The Moss Point Lumber Company has begun 
the erection of a saw mill. 
Oregon. 
St. Johns—Cone Bros. have completed a saw mill. 
:  ~ iiaaiiieas B. Hammond will build a saw mill at Tongue 
,oint. 
Pennsylvania. 
McKeesport—The Snyder-Reynolds Lumber Company will 
build a plant. 
Snydersburg—Myer & Lutz are building two new saw 
mills for white pine, oak and hemlock. 
Waynesboro—John H. Gehr & Co. will erect a sash and 
door warehouse and later a planing mill. 
Rhode Island. 
Providence—William M. Harris will build a planing mill. 
Texas. 
Fort Lindsey—David Lindsey has completed a saw mill. 
Woodville—P. A. Doucette is building a saw mill. 
Vermont. 
*  aacemmemeatiies W. & D. Moriarty are building a new saw 
mill, 


Virginia. 
Drewryville—R. N. Musgrave is putting in a saw mill. 
Richmond—Miller & Miller are rebuilding plant. 
Washington, 
South Bend—The Simpson Lumber Company will build a 
band saw mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Butternut—The Chicago Creamery Package Company will 
build a veneer plant. 
Sheboygaun—The C. B. Freyburg Lumber Company will 
build a saw mill. 
Ontario. 
Blind River—The Eddy-Sheldon Company has established 
a saw mill. ’ 


ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Details of Some Washington Operations—lleeting of Directors of the New Pacific Coast 
Association—Shingle and Other Log Prices Increased——-More Ocean Rafts 
To be Built—Facilitating Redwood Handling. 





SOME EVERETT MILLS. 

The plant of the Rice Lumber Company is located on 
the river side at Everett. W. W. Rice, a prominent 
mining man and banker of Salt Lake City, Utah, is 
president of the company, but its business is actively 
managed by M. M. Cole, the secretary and treasurer. 
The plant is equipped with a double circular and has a 
capacity of over 100,000 feet daily, besides a double 
block shingle machine with a daily capacity of 110,000. 
Fir lumber is sawed in the mill but a specialty is made 
of fine cedar lumber, siding ete. This company ships 
entirely by rail. Mr. Cole was engaged in the lumber 
business in Michigan and Illinois for a number of years 
before going to Utah, where he remained five years. At 
Grand Rapids, Mich., he was with the Putnam-Barnhart 
Lumber Company for some years. In Utah he became 
associated with Mr. Rice, who besides being an exten- 
sive mine owner there owns the water works and electric 
lighting plant at Park City, Utah, and is president of 
the First National bank there. Together they formed 
the Rice Lumber Company in May, 1897, and since that 
time Mr. Cole has resided in Everett and managed the 
company’s business. 

The Northern Lumber Company, of which A. J. Uphus 
is president and William Auerbach is treasurer, has 
operated for five years a double circular mill at Everett 
above the plant of the Rice Lumber Company on the 
Snohomish river. It also has a box factory in connec- 
tion. The plant of the Northern Lumber Company 
burned last summer, but it is expected it will be rebuilt. 
Mr. Uphus has been in the west for the past ten years, 
having previously been associated with Fred Gray in 
the lumber business in Omaha and other Nebraska points. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co., of Tacoma, big sash and door 
manufacturers, have a saw mill and shingle mill at 
Everett, near the plant of the Rice Lumber Company, 
where they make shingles and cedar Jumber for factory 
purposes, which are loaded on scows and taken down the 
sound to the Tacoma factory. 

A new mill on the river side which started sawing last 
spring is that of the Eclipse Lumber Company, I. W. 
Keen, president; Frank Wright, vice president; Gene C. 
Gould, secretary; J. A, Gould, treasurer. E. J. McNeely 
& Co., of Tacoma, have a large shingle mill on their 
wharf extending out into the sound north of the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber Company’s mill. The Gouslin & 
Garthley Lumber Company also operates a saw mill on 
this same wharf. A little north of this is the shingle 
mill of Blackman Bros., the cut of which is handled 
by the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Company, Minneapolis. 
A sash and door factory near the Clark-Nickerson mill, 
which caters largely to the local trade, is operated by 
Thomas Robinson, who, however,-is not related to or 
connected with Thomas Robinson of the Thomas Robin- 
son Lumber Company already mentioned. 





WHERE JOE DAY OPERATES. 

At Big Lake, Wash., on the Seattle & International 
railway, about eighty miles north of Seattle, is where 
the Day Lumber Company has a smart plant. J. D. 
Day, the secretary and treasurer of this company, 
was for a number of years engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness at Rhinelander, Wis., and is well known to east- 
ern lumbermen. He went west last winter and bought 
the saw mill at Big Lake from Parker Bros. E. L. 
Woodruff is president of the company and Charles La 
Forge is vice president. The last two named are mem- 
bers of Woodruff & McGuire Company, Rockford, Il. 
Mr, Day resides in Tacoma with his family, but spends 
most of his time at Big Lake. Associated with him 
is F, J. Pingree, who was with him for a number of 
years at Rhinelander. Rollo Whitcomb, who had charge 
of the office work for Mr. Day at Rhinelander, also occu- 
pies a similar position with the Day Lumber Company. 
The Day Lumber Company took possession of the plant at 
Big Lake January 16 last. It had just been completed 
and started running a short time before by Parker Bros. 
Mr. Day has added to the plant considerably since tak- 
ing possession, extending his yard and building tram- 
ways from which lumber is piled as in the east. He 
has also built a new planing mill and dry kilns, put- 
ey the plant im excellent shape for catering to eastern 
trade. 

The mill is equipped with a double circular saw and 
can cut timbers up to sixty feet in length. There is a 
timber planer on the saw mill floor as well as a cut off 
saw and a knee bolter for making shingle bolts. The 
bolts are taken by conveyor to the shingle mill near by, 
which is equipped with a 10-block and a hand machine 
and cuts about 250,000 daily. The saw mill has a capac- 
ity of 65,000 feet a day and saws both fir and cedar, the 
latter being cut mostly into siding strips. The mill is 
large and roomy and is well equipped with machinery. 
The company purchased a large tract of timber adjoining 
Big Lake on which the mill is located, and the logging is 
done by means of road and donkey engines within a half 
mile of the plant. The company has an electric light 
plant and large pumps for fire protection with hydrants 
throughout the yard. Last summer it completed a 
large boarding house for its men. It is built like a 
hotel, the rooms being fitted with enameled bedsteads, 
electric lights and other conveniences, and in the dining 
room a table is set that excels any hotel in Seattle. 


NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Jan. 26.—The board of directors of 
the newly formed Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association had its first meeting in this city on Monday 
and Tuesday. The following were present at the session: 
President James E. Bell, of the Bell-Nelson Mill Com- 
pany, Everett; C. E. Patten, Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company, Seattle; Michael Earles, Puget Sound Saw- 
mill & Shingle Company, Fairhaven; M. M. Cole, Rice 
Lumber Company, Everett; E. M. Warren, Bratnober- 
Waite Lumber Company, Clear Lake; E. G. Griggs, St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma; IF. W. 
Charles, Stimson Mill Company, Ballard; C. E. Hill, 
Tacoma Mill Company; T. Ludgate, Seattle Lumber 
Company, Seattle, and J. D. Day, of the Day Lumber . 
Company, Big Lake. Applications for membership were 
received from the Bell-Nelson Mill Company and the 
Clark-Nickerson Lumber Company, Everett; Atlas Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company, Seattle; Bratnober-Waite Lum- 
ber Company, Clear Lake; Puget Sound Sawmill & 
Shingle Company, Fairhaven; D. J. Cain & Co., Thorn- 
wood; Rice Lumber Company, Everett; Stimson Mill 
Company, Ballard; Mashell Lumber & Shingle Company, 
Eatonville; Port Orchard Lumber & Transportation 
Company, Bremerton, and the Eclipse Lumber Company, 
Everett. Victor H. Beckman, of Seattle, was appointed 
permanent secretary. E. G. Griggs, C. E. Patten and 
F. W, Charles were appointed a committee on rules for 
grading. The principal business of the meeting, how- 
ever, was the adoption of a price list, which made conser- 
vative advances in some items that are regarded as 
thoroughly justified by present and prospective supplies 
and demand. 

The executives committee of the Washington Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association is to meet in 
this city on Monday next. The committee will, among 
other things, take up the matter of employing salaried 
shingle inspectors, an association brand and the amend- 
ing of the present constitution and by-laws. The com- 
mitteee consists of R. M. Moody, C. E. Patten, S. 'T. 
Smith, E. J. McNeeley, V. A. Marshall, J. L. Cole, E, A. 
Frost, H. G. Richardson, Francis Rotch, Ralph Metcalf, 
G. K. Hiatt and C. F. White. 

Since the shingle association set prices many of the 
mills have resumed operations and others are preparing 
to do so. There is no difficulty in maintaining the list; 
in fact, some of the mills are asking for an advance. 

Fine weather will undoubtedly result in starting up 
the logging camps on Puget sound and relieve a threat- 
ened shortage. Never before have logs beeen so scarce 
and high as at present, shingle logs ‘selling as high as © 
$7.50 a thousand. This is not confined to cedar, fir logs 
being in the same situation. 

The lumber manufacturers are busy getting out the 
new price lists adopted by the Pacifie Coast Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association and most of the traveling 
salesmen have already left for the east. The last one to 
leave is C. Van Pelt, of the Rice Lumber Company, 
Everett, who is due to journey eastward tonight. J. G. 
Wallace, of the Wallace & White Lumber Company, left 
for North Dakota last night and D. H. McMullen, J. G. 
Startup, J. B. Thompson and J. R. Jones are already in 
the east. 

W. I. Ewart, of the Coast Lumber Company, St. Paul, 
and E. §S. Crull, of the Major-Crull Lumber Company, 
Davenport, Iowa, are still on the sound but expect to 
return to the east next week. 

J. A. Veness, of Prescott & Veness, Winlock, president 
of the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and one of the brightest lumbermen in the 
state, was in Seattle during the week. His firm shipped 
17,000,000 feet of lumber to the east last year. 

King, Dignan & Co. is a new firm of wholesalers in 
this city. 

The secretary of the navy has ordered that tests of 
Douglas fir be made with the view of using that lumber 
in the construction of a sheathed battleship to be built 
by the Moran Bros. Company, of this city. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Everett, WAsH., Jan. 26.—The E. K. Wood Lumber 
Company will begin sawing in about thirty days at 
the mill recently purchased at Fairhaven and which is 
undergoing extensive repairs. 

The present log situation on the sound throws the 
balance of power into the hands of the loggers. ‘The 
weather has been unfavorable for logging operations 
and the input has been light. Salt water mills have all 
been running full time and the visible supply of logs 
has shrunken materially. A number of mills are caught 
with a limited supply and buyers are reaching diligently 
for logs. Prices are about $7.50 for flooring logs, $6.50 
for merchantable and $4 for No. 2. Shingle logs have 
also stiffened and bid fair to remain so or go higher. 
The situation depends on weather conditions and 
whether the camps will be able to put in any quantity 
in early spring. 

Mudd & Taylor are moving their gutter factory to 
a new location at Centralia. 

The Arlington Shingle Company has bought the double 
block mill located at Porter and will operate both its 
mills the coming season. 
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The Riverside Shingle Company, of Everett, has 
applied for a receiver, 

About 3,200 acres of timber land near Aberdeen were 
transferred this week to Charles H. Davis by Congress- 
man J. W. Fordway and the Bank of Saginaw, Saginaw, 
Mich., for a consideration of $30,000. 

It is estimated that 30,000,000 feet of logs were put 
in near Cathlamet during 1900. 





FROM THE WEBFOOT STATE. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 30.—The first section of the 
Goble, Nehalem & Pacific railway will be in operation 
next month. In clearing the right of way for the 
first six miles over 1,000,000 feet of fine logs were cut 
and these will be brought out to Goble, the Columbia 
river terminus of the road. Day & Bell, who have been 
operating a logging camp near Kalama, Wash., will 
start the first camp along the line of road and a num- 
ber of others will follow shortly. The road for a 
number of years will depend almost exclusively on the 
logging business for its support and when completed 
will have traversed 100 miles of the finest timber coun- 
try in the west. A company has been formed to build 
a road called the Portland, Nehalem & Tillamook rail- 
road, from Portland to the Nehalem direct. This road 
also will go through a country rich in timber. It will 
cost $2,000,000 and work will be begun at once. 

William L. Lindhard, formerly president and man- 
ager of the Cleveland Paint & Oil Company, has organ- 
ized the Universal Sash & Door Company. The com- 
pany has secured eight acres of land in the southern 
part of the city, and will erect a saw mill on the river 
bank, dry kiln, planing mill and factory and two large 
warehouses. The new company will absorb the old 
South Portland Sash & Door Factory. Mr. Lindhard 
will leave for the east this week to secure machinery 
and it is expected to have everything in operation within 
ninety days. 

Articles of incorporation of the William Howard 
Lumber Company were filed at Boise, Idaho, last week, 
the purpose of the company being to carry on a general 
milling and lumbering business in Idaho. William How- 
ard, from whom the company takes its name, is a prom- 
inent capitalist and timber owner in Idaho and owns 
several hundred million feet of timber in the Kootenai 
section of Idaho, principally white pine. 

Capt. H. R. Robertson, of the Robertson Raft Com- 
pany, is preparing to start work on another mammoth 
log raft. He has moved the cradle in which his former 
rafts have been built from Stella, Wash., to Westport, 
Ore., and expects to build three rafts during the com- 
ing season. Work on the first one will be commenced 
February 15. It will be 625 feet long and contain 
between 5,000,000 and 6,000,000 feet. Capt. Robertson 
does not fear hostile legislation in congress and thinks 
that the derelict lumber schooners recently wrecked are 
more of a menace to navigation than log rafts would be. 

W. A. Storey, formerly mayor of this city and promi- 
nent in the lumber and fuel business, has changed his 
base of operations to Ranier, Ore., and in company with 
William J. Deitz and John H. Kern has incorporated 
the Western Cedar Company; capital, $7,500. 

At Arlington, Gilliam county, Ore., W. Lord, E. J. 
Clough and F. L. Houghton have incorporated the 
Arlington Lumber Company, with capital stock of 
$10,000. 

West of the Cascade mountains in Oregon and Wash- 
ington snow seldom cuts any figure as an aid to log- 
gers, but along the Palouse river in Washington a 
heavy fall of snow early in the month enabled loggers 
to get out most of the logs cut last summer and fall and 
some which were left over from the year before on 
account of a scarcity of snow. 

The schooner W. J. Patterson, recently launched at 
Aberdeen, Wash., and named in honor of the manager 
of the American Mill Company, is nearly ready for 
sea. She will be used exclusively in the lumber trade, 
and will have a capacity of over 900,000 feet. The new 
barkentine for A. W. Beedle, of San Francisco, is being 
hurriedly pushed to completion. She will be one of 
the largest lumber carriers for her tonnage on the coast. 

California parties who purchased a large tract of 
timber land on Mussel creek, southern Oregon, last sum- 
mer, have started work on an iron pier and wharf on 
the ocean beach and will also build a 50,000-foot mill 
to be ready for operation by April 1. 

During 1900, a fleet of eighty-seven schooners loaded 
lumber at the Coquille river. With the exception of 
one vessel, which carried a cargo to Cape Nome, all were 
in the regular trade between the Coquille and San 
Francisco. 

Callahan & Bogle, an American firm of Bonners Ferry, 
Idaho, have a contract to supply the Nelso Sawmill 
Company, at Nelson, B. C., with 4,000,000 feet of logs. 
They will secure the logs along the Kootenai river. 

The Coweeman river in Washington, about sixty 

miles below Portland, has been about the busiest log- 
ging stream in the northwest during the winter months, 
and since last fall over 50,000,000 feet of logs have been 
driven down it. Nearly all the logs find a market in 
Portland. 
_ The Necanicum river, a diminutive stream emptying 
into the ocean at Seaside, Ore., has already floated out 
3,000,000 feet of logs since last fall, and 4,000,000 feet 
more will come out within the next sixty days. 

Archibald McCormick, a capitalist of Menominee, 
>. is touring Oregon, looking for snaps in timber 
ands, 

Loggimg camps in the vicinity of Starkey, Ore., are 
puiting in about 20,000,000 feet for the Grand Ronde 
Lumber Company. 


FROM THE GOLDEN GATE. 


SAN Francisco, CAt., Jan. 26.—In no other five years 
of the past has there been more interest displayed all 
over the redwood belt by lumbermen of the eastern and 
middle western states than now, for men in the lumber 
trade have come from as far east as Maine to inspect 
the timber possibilities of this state and of the Pacific 
coast generally, and from all advices more are on the 
way. The Pacific coast is the ultimate field of the 
lumberman and its timber resources will last long after 
the other parts of this country shall be exhausted. 

The Albion Lumber Company, at the site which the 
mill is named after in Mendocino ‘county, is making 
steady progress with the rebuilding of the new mill 
plant which is to take the place of the plant recently 
destroyed by fire. Everything possible to hurry the 
new plant is being done, for orders, domestic and for- 
eign, are piling up rapidly on the company’s books. A 
month more should see the saws moving again. 

The California & Northwestern Railway Company is 
pushing its new road along toward completion into the 
great redwood belt of the coast range. The first or 
middle of June should see everything moving freely and 
then the close of the construction will be concluded. 
President Foster, of this road, says that in his opinion 
there is no more beautiful country in the world today, 
while the lumbering possibilities are enormous. Mil- 
lions of feet of available timber are clustered about the 
line of road and a large saw mill is in process of erec- 
tion near Wiltitts, the first terminus of the new devel- 
opment of the railroad. The building of this road wille 
be the making of the redwood lumber business in the 
eastern states since all necessity, as at the present time, 
for triple handling will be eliminated by the single car 
loauing at the mill and the direct shipping east over this 
road in connection with either the Southern Pacific 
or Santa Fe system. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company’s mill at 
Tacoma, Wash., leads the mills of that state as to 
lumber output, having cut during 1900, 86,377,648 feet 
of lumber, 7,000,000 lath, and 50,052,950 shingles. The 
Port Blakeley Mill Company is second with 84,310,665 
feet of lumber and 10,880,780 lath. 


Doors and Mill Work. 


Conditions in the local door trade during the past week 
have been practically restored to the statu quo ante 
bellum—that is to say, to those existing before the big 
advance in glass. A good volume of business is being 
done in doors, glazed sash and mill work in spite of 
the high prices of glass; and in the opinion of many 
trade has already taken a start for spring business, 
Inquiries for estimates are numerous, though possibly 
not quite up to the volume of December and the early” 
part of January, but nevertheless there is an excellent 
movement which partakes somewhat of that usually 
shown along toward the approach of spring. Most of the 
salesmen who were in for a short time pending a rear- 
rangement of the glazed sash list are again actively at 
work on the road and report a fair trade for immediate 
shipment in both stock and odd work and excellent 
prospects for the business of the coming season. 

* * * 

As yet there has been no change in the glazed sash 
discounts to conform to the new window glass list, but 
a meeting of manufacturers and jobbers has been called 
this week for the purpose of agreeing upon suitable 
prices. The advance made in window glass was about 
30 percent in small sizes, 12x28 and under, and almost 
50 percent in the larger sizes, so that it is more than 
likely that the new discount on glazed windows will be 
uniform on both sizes and when adopted should be in 
the neighborhood of 674 percent. Many of the door- 
makers and jobbers, however, are opposed to making so 
radical an advance as this all at once and it may be that 
it will not be arrived at excepting through several 
intermediate advances; but if the glass market holds 
firm the discount named must be reached ultimately. 

* ot 7 








The jobbing element in this market reports for Janu- 
ary one of the best months as far as inquiries are con- 
cerned that has been seen in recent years, but they are 
quite generally not urging orders unduly, although 
taking care of their customers as far as they are able 
to*do so. While there may be some interruption to 
the excellent volume of orders observed for some time 
past by reason of the more unfavorable weather lately 
experienced, the demand is not expected to show any 
decided shrinkage in the interval between now and 
spring. As to prices, it is anticipated that excepting 
on glazed sash there will be little change for a long 
time, although there is some talk about a better dis- 
count for No: 1 doors on account of their scarcity. For 
the purpose of considering the discounts on glazed sash 
and in order to discuss other trade propositions, a meet- 
ing of door manufacturers has been called for Friday 
of this week at 10 o’clock at the Auditorium hotel, and 
on Saturday a joint meeting of manufacturers and jobbers 
will be held at the same hour and place. It is expected 
that these meetings will have an important bearing 
upon future events in the door and millwork industry, 

* * * 

A rumor is in circulation that the glass factories 
operated by the American Window Glass Company and 
the Independent Glass Company are to close for the season 
in April. This rumor is discredited in some quarters, 
although it is conceded that should these factories con- 
tinue in operation up to June, the usual time of shut- 


ting down, there would be some surplus of stock and 
prices might be endangered by the competition of foreign 
glass. However, there is a strike on in the foreign 
factories just now, which has continued for the past 
seven months. Should it be settled within the next 
few weeks it would undoubtedly exercise an important 
influence with the American manufacturers in the cur- 
tailment of — here. At the present time the 
output of the domestic factories aggregates 792,000 
boxes a month, while the home consumption is said to be 
in the neighborhood of 500,000 boxes a month. When 
the foreign factories are running they supply this mar- 
ket with from 50,000 to 100,000 boxes a month, which 
would cut considerable of a figure in the trade should 
they resume operations this spring. 
* * 

Our Boston advices are that it is early yet to note 
the effect there of the newly established discounts made 
at the annual meeting of the eastern association in New 
York. Pine doors will easily sell in that section at the 
discount named, and there is no reason on the face of 
the earth why whitewood and cypress doors should not 
bring these prices also. Inventories for the year have 
shown that a strict adherence to 80 percent off is none 
too high for satisfactory results at the end of the year. 
It is thought that the New England. market will easily 
digest and absorb these prices all around, and there is 
going to be plenty of business in that section to take 
what is offered without the necessity of cutting, 

* * * 


During the first three weeks of this month there was 
quite a little spurt in the demand for regular stock 
goods at Kansas City, Mo., but the jobbers there say that 
the spurt is over and they do not look for any heavy 
demand for about thirty days. They are preparing for a 
heavy spring trade, however, and say that the outlook 
for both regular stock goods and mill work is better 
than for years. A slight advance in prices was made 
about two weeks ago, and there is a universal dispo- 
sition to strictly maintain this advance. The sash and 
door people at Kansas City say that prices are still too 
low and those on the inside predict another advance 
before many days. . 
* * 

Buyers are reported to be squirming at the advanced 
figures prevailing at New York, but for all that they 
pay them, although here and there are to be found deal- 
ers and consumers who hold off in the apparent belief 
that the advance is somewhat in the nature of a big 
bluff. In this they are likely to be greatly mistaken. 
The manufacturers at their meeting proved by actual fig- 
ures that no money could be made at the old prevailing 
prices, and they are not in the business for their health 
alone. There is a pretty fair call and no evidence of 
weakness in prices. 

+ 4 

There seems to be plenty of work in the door factories 
at Buffalo, N. Y., for the present, some of the concerns 
reporting that they are just as busy now as they were 
last August, which means that all departments are prac- 
tically full and will remain so indefinitely. This condi- 
tion, however, does not negative amything that has been 
said lately as to profits on doors, As a rule the larger 
Buffalo mills are trying to let the western competition 
have that part of the business just as fast as it will 
take it. k leading manufacturing concern, for in- 
stance, announces that it will make practically no more 
white pine doors or sash and blinds, as they can be 
bought cheaper than it can make them. The mill will 
run on veneered doors and all doors in other woods. A 
stock of pine doors will be kept, but somebody will 
make them. As the side reports of the late meeting of 
the door men in New York come in it is found that there 
was plenty of talk there of the failure to make any money 
on doors lately. The manager of one well known concerr 
declared that he had lost a large amount of money 
during the past year, though he had always made some- 
thing before. Others made similar confessions. 

PPO OO 
LOGGING BY STEAM. 

Lumber manufacturers and loggers operating logging 
roads will be interested in a neat little illustrated 
pamphlet issued recently by the American Hoist & Der- 
rick Company, St. Paul, Minr., containing a number of 
illustrations made from actual photos showing the well 
known “American” log loaders at work. One picture 
shows it in the woods in Pennsylvania loading logs for 
W. N. Sharp, Hallton, Pa. Another shows it loading 
for the Chippewa River & Menomonie Railway Com- 
pany, Appolonia, Wis. This is one of the Weyerhaeuser 
companies. The little booklet also contains illustrations 
of machines operating in the timber of the Northwestern 
Cooperage & Lumber Company, Gladstone, Mich., and 
the Murphy Lumber Company, Armstrong Creek, Wis. 

Steam log loaders have proven themselves more useful 
and necessary of late years owing to the increased haul 
of logs by rail and the imability in the north during the 
summer months, frequently, of floating logs owing to 
the low stage of water in the northern streams. The 
American Hoist & Derrick Company since putting its 
first log loader on the market, about four years ago, 
has greatly improved this machine until now it believes 
it has a machine that will save two-thirds of the cost of 
loading logs with men and teams. It will pay lumber- 
men and loggers interested in modern methods for load- 
ing logs on cars to send to the American Hoist & Derrick 
— for its latest little booklet on this subject. 
Besides illustrating steam log loading, it shows how 
every log loader can be converted into a steam shovel 
for railway constructior purposes, something that any 
one interested in logging railroads will readily appreci- 
ate. 
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THE ILLINOIS LIEN LAW IN DANGER. 


Eero. 
The Full Text of a Proposed Bill—Moneyed [len Will Try to Pass 
It—An Expert Lien Lawyer’s Opinion Regarding It 
—Material Men Should Wake Up. 





The AMERICAN LuMBERMAN presents herewith the full text of a bill recently intro- 
duced into the Illinois legislature by a representative from Chicago. It is not un- 
derstood just why Mr. Gould considered that there was any necessity of tamper- 
ing with the present lien law, which is a model one and has given great satis- 
faction. There follows a complete text of the proposed bill, with some comment 
thereon by one of the best posted lawyers in the city on lien cases, and by others: 


1 Introduced by Mr. Gould, January 16, 1901, 
2 Read by title, ordered printed a so to committee on judiciary. 
ALA 
For an act relating to mechanics liens, and repealing certain sections of the mechanics 
liens law. 

1. Be it enacted by the People of the State of Illinois represented im ‘the 
2 General Assembly: ‘That any person who shall, by contract, express or implied, or 
3 partly expressed and partly implied, with the owner (and if the owner be a mar- 

ried woman, with her husband, with her knowledge), of any lot or piece of land, 
5 furnish labor or materials, or service as an architect, or superintendent, in build- 
6 ing, altering, repairing or ornamenting, any house or other building or appur- 
7 tenance thereto on such lot, or upon any street or alley, and connected with such 
; building or appurtenance, shall have a lien upon the whole of such tract of land or 
9 lot, and upon such house or building and appurtenance, for the amount due to 
10 him for such labor, material or services. 

2. Extrent OF LIEN.) 2. The lien provided for in Sections 1 and 29 
2 of this act, shall extend to an estate in fee, for life, for years, or any other estate, 
3 or any right of redemption, or other interest which sugh owner may have in the 
lot or land at the time of making the contract. 
3. Limirarion.| 3. When the contract is expressed, no lien shall be 
created under this act, if the time stipulated for the completion of the work or 


ste 


3 furnishing materials is beyond three years from the commencement thereof, or the 
4 time of payment beyond one year trom the time stipulated for the completion 
5 thereof. If the work is done or materials are furnished under an implied contract, 
6 no lien shall be had by virtue of this act, unless the work shall be done or 
7 materials be furnished within one year from the commencement of the work or delivery 
8 of the materials. 

4. Bite or Peririon.] 4. ‘The lien given by this act may be _ enforced 
2 by bill or petition in any court of record of competent jurisdiction in the county in 
3 which the tand or lot, or some part thereof, lies. 

5. Form or Bint or Peririon.| 5. The bill or petition shall contain 
2 a brief statement of the contract on which it is founded, if expressed, or if the 
3 work is done or materials are furnished under an implied contract, the bill or peti- 
4 tion shall so state,and shall show the amount due and unpaid, a description of 
5 the premises which fre subject to the lien, and such other facts as may be necessary 
6 toa full understanding of the rights of the parties. 

6. SuUMMONS—SeErvick.| 6. Upon the filing of such bill or petition, 
2 summons shall issue and service thereof be had as in suits in chancery. 

. * Norice BY PUBLICATION AND MAIL] a When any defendant resides 
2 or has gone out of the state, or on due inquiry can not be found, or is concealed 
% within this state, so that process can not be served upon him, the complainant or 
4 petitioner may cause notice to be given to him in like manner and, upon the same 
5 conditions as provided in suits in chancery. 


8. DOocKRET. J 8. Suits instituted under’ the provisions of this act, 
shall be placed upon the chancery docket, and stand for trial as other suits in 
% chancery. 

9. PRACTICE. ] 9. For the purpose of bringing all parties in_ interest 
before the court, the court shall permit amendments to any part of the pleadings, 
and may issue process, make all orders requiring parties to appear, and requiring 
notice to be given, that are or may be authorized in proceedings in chan- 
cery, and shall have the same power and jurisdiction over the parties and 
subject, and the rules of practice and proceedings in such cases shall be the 
same as in other cases in chancery, except as is otherwise provided in this act. 

10, ANSWHR—REPLICATION——-TRIAL., ] 10, Defendants shall answer bill or 
2 petition under oath, unless the oath is waived by the complainant or petitioner, 
% and the plaintiff shall except or reply to the answer as though the proceeding was 
4 in chancery. The answer shall be regarded as the plea of the defendant, and by 
5 replication thereto an issue or issues shall be formed, which shall be tried by the 
5 court, or by a jury under the direction of the court, as the court may direct or 
the parties agree. 

11. QUANTUM Meruit.] 11. When the owner of the land shall have 
failed to perform his part of the contract, and by reason thereof the other party 
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8 shall, without his own default, have been prevented from performing his part, he 
4 shall be entitled to a reasonable compensation for as much thereof as he has per- 
5 formed, in proportion to the price stipulated for the whole, and the court shall 
6 adjust his claim accordingly. 

12, New Parties.) 12. In proceedings under this act, all persons in- 
2 terested in the subject matter of the suit, or in the premises intended to be sold, 
3 may, on application to the court wherein the suit is pending, be made or become 
4 parties at any time before final judgment. 

13. WuHo PartTixs IN_ INTEREST.) 138. Parties in interest, within the 
2 meaning of this act, shall include all persons who may have any legal or equitable 
3 claim to the whole or any part of the premises upon which a lien may be attempted 
4 to be enforced under the provisions of this act, 

14, No PReFrpRENCH TO First CONTRACTOR, ] 14. Upon questions § arising 
2 between different creditors having liens under this act, no preference shall be given 
3 to him whose contract was first made. 

15. APPLICATION OF PROCEEDS. ] 15. The court shall ascertain the amount 
2 due each creditor, and shall direct the application of the proceeds of sales to be 
3 made to each in proportion to their several amounts. 

16. CLiaimMs Nor Dug, Erc.] 16, Parties entitled to liens under _ this 
2 act, whose claims are not due or payable at the time of the commencement of suit 
3 by any other party, shall be permitted to become parties to the suit, and their 
4 claims shall be allowed, subject to a reduction of interest from the date of judg- 
5 ment to the time such claim is due or payable. 

17. INCUMBRANCES, ] 17. No incumbrance upon land created’ before or 
2 after the making of a contract under the provisions of this act, shall operate upon 
3 the building erected or materials furnished until the lien in favor of the person 
4 doing the work or furnishing the materials shall have been satisfied; and upon 
5 questions arising between previous incumbrances and creditors, the previous incum- 
6 brance shall be preferred to the extent of the value of the land at the time of 
7 making the contract, and the court shall ascertain, by jury or otherwise, as the 
8 case may require, what proportion of the proceeds of any sale shall be paid to the 
9 several parties in interest. 

18. AbDvpRSE CLAIMANTS.] 18. Parties claiming may contest each other's 
2 rights, as well with respect to amount due as with respect to their right to 
3 the benefit of the lien hereby created; and upon all questions made by parties, the 
4 court shall require issues of law or fact to be formed so as to bring about speedy 
5 decision thereof. 

19, FRAUDULENT INCUMBRANCES, ] 19. Any incumbrance, whether by mort- 
2 gage, judgment or otherwise, charged and shown to be fraudulent in respect 
8 to creditors, may be set aside by the court, and the premises made subject to the 
4 claim of the complainant or petitioner, freed and discharged from such fraudulent 
5 incumbrance. 

20. WHEN Tria Not DgLayep—Sain, Erc.] 20. In no case shall the 
2 want of preparation for trial of one claim delay the trial in respect to others, but 
3 trial shall be had upon issues between such parties as are prepared, without refer- 
4 ence to issues between other parties; and when one creditor shall have obtained a 
5 decree or judgment for the amount due, the court may order a sale of the premises 
6 on which the lien operates, or a part thereof, so as to satisfy the judgment. Pro- 
7 vided, That the court may, for good cause shown, delay making any order of sale 
8 or distribution until the rights of all parties in interest are ascertained and settled 
9 by the court, 

21. WHat Estate May BeE_ So.p.] 21. Whatever right or estate such 
2 owner had in the land at the time of making the contract, may be sold, and the 
3 proceeds of sale applied according to the provisions of this act. 

. Sate or Part.] 22. If any part of the premises can be separated 

2 from the residue, and sold without damage to the whole, and if the value thereof 
3 is sufficient to satisfy all the claims proved in the cause, the court may order a 
4 sale of that part. 

23. MANNER OF MAKING SaLp.] 23. The sale shall be made in the same 
2 manner as other sales of real estate under decrees in chancery. 

24. REDEMPTION.) 24. Upon all sales under this act, the right of 
2 redemption shall exist in favor of the same persons, and may be made in the 
e Same manner as is or may be provided for redemption of real estate from sales 


under ms gag and executions at common law. 
25. WHEN ProckepDS or SaLn Nor Svurricient—Excess.] 25. If, upon 
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making sale of any premises under this act, the proceeds of such sale shall not be 
sufficient to pay the claims of all parties according to their rights, the judgment 
shall be credited by the amount of such sale, and execution may issue in favor of 
any creditor whose claim is not satisfied, for the balance due, as upon a judgment 
in actions of debt or assumpsit, and in case of excess of sales over the amount of 
judgment, such excess shall be paid to the owner of the land, or to the person who 
may be entitled to the same, under direction of the court. 

26. PERSONAL REPRESENTATIVES, } 26. Suits may be _ instituted under 
the provisions of this act, in favor of administrators or executors, and may 
be maintained against the representatives in interests of those against whom 
the cause of action accrued; and in suits instituted under the _ provisions of 
this act, the representatives of any party who may die pending the suit, shall 
be made parties. . 

27. Costs.) 27. The cost of proceedings as between creditors claiming 
liens and the person against whom the lien is intended to be enforced, shall abide 
the event of the suit; and the costs, as between creditors aforesaid, in contests 
relative to each other’s claim, shall be subject to the order of the court, and the 
same rule shall prevail in respect to costs growing out of proceedings against and 
between incumbrances. 

28. LIMITATION.] 28. No creditor shall be allowed to enforce the lien 
created under the foregoing provisions, as against or to the prejudice of any other 
creditor or any incumbrance, unless suit be instituted to enforce such lien 
within six months after the last payment for labor or materials shall have become 
due and payable. 

29. SuB-CONTRACTOR, MECHANIC, WORKMAN, LEIrc.] 29. Every  sub- 
contractor, mechanic, workman or other person, who shall hereafter, in pursuance 
of the purpose of the original contract between the owner of any lot or piece of 
ground, or his agent and the original contractor, perform any labor or furnish any 
materials in building, altering, repairing, beautifying or ornamenting any house or 
other building or appurtenance thereto, on such lot, or on any street or alley, and 
connected with such building or appurtenance, shall have a lien for the value of 
such labor and materials upon such house or building and appurtenances, and upon 
the lot or land upon which the same stands, to the extent of the right, title and 
interest of such owner at the time of making the original contract for such house 
or the improvement; but the aggregate of all the liens hereby authorized shall not 
exceed the price stipulated in the original contract between such owner and the 
original contractor for such improvement. In no case shall the owner be compelled 
to pay a greater sum for, or on account of, such house, building or other improve- 
ment than the price or sum stipulated in said original contract or agreement: 
Provided, if it shall appear to the court that the owner and contractor fraudu- 
lently, and for the purpose of defrauding sub-contractors, fixed an unreasonably 
low price in their original contract for the erection or reparation of such building, 
then the court shall ascertain how much of a difference exists between a fair price 
for the labor or material used in said building or other improvements and the sum 
named in said original contract, Said difference shall be considered a part of the 
contract, and be subject to a lien, but in no case shall the original contractor's 


3° time or profits be secured by this lien, only so far as the sum named in the original 


contract or agreement. 

30. NoriceE—ForM. } 30. The person performing such labor, or _ furnish- 
ing such materials, shall cause a notice, in writing, to be served on such owner 
or his agent, substantially in the a, form: 

, are Cale seg ane Ne eVeee a ptbravea ; ou are hereby notified that I have been 
employed by...... CTT ee ++++..to (here state whether to labor or 
furnish material, and substantially the nature of the undertaking or demand), upon 
your (here state the building, and where situated, in general terms); and that I 
shall hold the building (or as the case may be) and your interest in the ground 
liable for the amount that (is or may become) due me on account thereof. 

(Signature. ) 
31. Copy or Conrract—TiMp oF Service.] 31. If there is a contract in 
writing between the original contractor and the sub-contractor, a copy of such 
sub-contract, if the same can be obtained, shall be served with such notice and 
attached thereto, which notice shall be served within forty days from the comple- 
tion of such sub-contract, or within forty days after payment should have been 
made to the person performing such labor or furnishing such material. 
82. Novice TO NON-RBSIDENT OWNER.| 32. In all cases where the owner can- 
not be found in the county in which said improvement is made, or shall not 
reside therein, the person furnishing labor or material shall file said notice in the 
office of the clerk of the circuit court, who shall enter, in a book to be kept for 
that purpose, alphabetically, the names of the owners, and opposite ‘thereto the 
names of the persons claiming liens, for which the clerk shall receive a fee of fifty 
cents. A copy of said notice shall be published in some ge aged printed in said 
county for four successive weeks after filing such notice with the clerk as aforesaid. 
If, however, there is no paper published in said county, then the claimant of the 
lien shall post notices in four of the most public places in the vicinity of said 
improvement. 
383. Limitep TO AmoUNT Du®*+ Contractor.] 33. No claim of any sub- 
contractor, mechanic, workman or other person, shall be a lien under Section 29 
of this act, except so far as the owner may be indebted to the contractor at the 
time of giving such notice, as aforesaid, of such claim, or may become indebted 
afterward to him as such contractor, 
34. OwNnreR May ReErAIN Money, Erc.] 34. When the owner or _ his 
agent is notified, as aforesaid, he may retain from any money due or to become 
due the original contractor an amount sufficient to pay all demands that are or 
will become due such sub-contractor, mechanic, workman or other person so noti- 
fying him, and may pay over the same to the persons entitled thereto. In case 
there is not a sufficient amount due to such original contractor to pay such per- 
sons so entitled in full, the same shall be divided and paid to such persons pra 
rata, in proportion to the amounts due them respectively at the time of such 
payment. All payments so made shall, as between such owner and contractor, be 
considered the same as if paid to such original contractor. 
35. CONTRACTOR TO AKBE STATEMENT TO OWNER.) 35. The original 
contractor shall, as often as requested in writing by the owner or lessee, or his 
agent, make out and give to him a statement of the number of persons in his em- 
ploy, and sub-comtractors, giving their names and the rate of wages or terms of 
contract, and how much, if anything, is due to them, or any of them, which state- 
ment shall be made under oath, if required. If the contractor shall make a false 
statement, under oath, of any other matters set forth in this section, he shall be 
deemed guilty of perjury. 
36. FAILURE TO MAK® STATEMENT.] 36, If any contractor shall fail to 
furnish such statement within five days after demand made, as aforesaid, he shall 
forfeit to such owner the sum of $50 for every such offense, which may be recov- 
ered in an action of debt, before a justice of the peace. 
37. Suir To ENrorce LIEN, OR AGAINST OWNER AND CONTRACTOR. ] S7,. TF 
the money due to the person giving such notice shall not be paid within ten 
days after service thereof, as aforesaid, or within ten days after the money shall 
become due and payable, and any money shall then be due from such owner to the 
original contractor, then such person may file his petition and enforce his lien in 
the same manner as is hereinbefore provided in case of original contractors, or he 
may sue the owner and contractor jointly, for the amount due-him, in any court 
having jurisdiction of the amount claimed to be due, and a personal judgment may 
be rendered thereon as in other cases. 
88. ‘TRANSCRIPT OF JUSTICH’S JUDGMENT.] 38. If execution issued on a 
judgment obtained before a justice of the peace shall be returned not satisfied, a 
transcript of such judgment may be taken to the circuit court and spread upon the 
records thereof, and execution issue thereon ag in other cases. 
89. PROCEEDINGS FOR GENERAL SETTLEMENT.) 39. If there are several 
liens, under Section 29, upon the same premises, and the owner, or any person hav- 
ing such lien, shall fear that there is not a sufficient amount coming to the con- 
tractor to fay all such liens, such owner, or any one or more persons having such 
lien, may file his or their sworn bill or petition in the circuit court of the proper 
county, stating such fact, and such other facts as may be sufficient to a full under- 
standing of the rights of the parties. The contractor and all persons having liens 
upon, or who are interested in the premises, so far as the same are known to, or 
can be ascertained by, the claimant or petitioner, upon diligent inquiry, shall be 
made parties. Upon the hearing, the court shall find the amount coming from the 
owner to the contractor, and the amount due to each of the persons having liens, 
and in case the amount found to be coming to the contractor shall be insufficient 
to discharge all the liens in full, the amount so found in favor of the contractors 
shall be divided between the persons entitled to such liens pro rata, in proportion 
to the amounts so found due to them, respectively. If the amount so found to be 
o— * the contractor shall be sufficient to pay such liens in full, the same 
shall so ordered. The premises may be decreed to be sold for the payment of 
such liens as in other cases, 
40. Cniatms Cur Orr.] 40. All persons who shall be duly notified of such 
proceeding, and who shall fail to prove their claims, whether the same be in judg- 
ment against the owner or not, shall forever lose the benefit of and be precluded 
from their liens and all claims against the owner. 

Sray.] 41. Upon the filing of such bill or petition, the court 
may, on the motion of any person interested, stay any further proceedings upon 
any judgment against the owner on account of such lien. 

4 Bond AGAINST LImN oF SuB-Contractors, Erc.] 42. Upon. entering 
into a contract to do any work or furnish materials for which a lien might accrue, 
under this act, if the contractor will enter into a bond with the owner for the use 
of all persons who may do work or furnish materials pursuant to such contract, con- 
ditioned for the pezment of all just claims for such work or materials as they become 
due (which bond shall be in such an amount not less than the price agreed to be 
paid for the performance of such contract, and with such surety as shall be 
approved by a judge of the circuit court, or a master in chancery of said court. 
during vacation), and shall file the same in the office of the clerk of said 
pal then no lien shall attach in favor of such sub-contractor, mechanic or other 
rson, 
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43. Bonp Arrpr Contract Mapbe.] 43. A like bond may be made and 12 be occasioned the owner by reason of the non-fulfillment : 
2 — a se - — _Prepeing — ty a? a ee eee —< such = = = naman * be ee Boye such claimants in —- ohn fener oh 
3 tract, 1é r sha ave accrue nterests, to ascertained b 
4 > ee filing thesaet and to — the eo of any Fa a liens thereafter. 15 cases, under this act. y he count; She premine say Ue Se, 20) Ee ee 
js UIT ON’ BOonpD. ny person aving a claim against such con- WRONGFUL PAYMENTS.) 46. No aymen - 
2 tractor for work done or materials furnished, pursuant to such contract, may put 2 tractor, or to his order, shall be regarded as Pinntfally m5 Sg 5 FE 
3 the said bond in suit for his use, or, in case the same shall have been put in suit of the rights and interests of the persons intended to be benefited by this act 
4 have his damages assessed, as in other suits, upon penal bonds. 47. LIMITATION.) 7. No petition shall be filed or suit commenced to 
45. FaILurE 10 COMPLETE CONTRACT.) 45. Should the original  con- 2 enforce the lien created by Section 29, unless the same is commenced within three 
2 tractor for any cause fail to complete his contract, any person entitled to a lien, 3 months from the time of the performance of the sub-contract, or uring the work or 
8 as aforesaid, may file his petition in any court of record against the owner and 4 furnishing materials, as aforesaid: Provided. If any delay in filing such petition or 
4 contractor, setting forth the nature of his claim, the amount due, as near as may 5 commencing suit is caused in consequence of the amount not being due the orig- 
5 be, and the names of the parties employed on such house or other improvement 6 inal contractor, the time of such delay shall not be reckoned . 
6 subject to liens, and notice of such suit shall be served on the persons therein REPEAL. ] 48. This act is intended to be a_ re-enactment of an 
7 named, and such as shall appear shall have their claims adjudicated, and decree 2 act to revise the law in relation to liens, approved March 25, 1874, and all other 
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9 work and materials shall be shown to be reasonably worth according to the orig- 4 inconsistent with this act, are hereby repealed, except as herein re-enacted: Pro- 
10 inal contract price, first deducting so much as shall have been rightfully paid on 5 vided, That this section shall not be construed so as to affect any rights existing 
11 said original contract by the owner, and damages, if any, that may be found to 6 or actions pending, at the time this act shall take effect. * 





A VIEW THROUGH VARIOUS SPECTACLES. 





A Lien Lawyer, a Loan Banker and a Lumberman 
Express Their Views. 


A copy of the above bill was upon last Saturday even- 
ing furnished to Elmer H. Adams, a Chicago attorney 
who has had a grest deal of lien law practice, and who, 
as he himself smiling remarked, had been practicing at 
the matter, although he did not profess to know every- 
thing about it. Mr. Adams took the bill home with 
him over Sunday and gave it a careful study, and im an 
interview upon Monday expressed himself very fully and 
freely, as follows: 


Briefly, it is the old act of 1874 with all of the good pro- 
visions of that act cut out. The only good feature of the 
entire act is in the first section, where it provides that the 
contract may be expressed or implied. The present act stipu- 
lates a verbal or written contract and I believe it should be 
amended in that particular. With that one change our pres- 
ent lien law is a very fine one. We have been six years in 
getting its provisions interpreted and sustained by the 
supreme court, and to amend or repeal it now would be 
merely to lose six years of work. 

Taking up the provisions of the new law, it leaves out 
entirely the question of filing a statement of claims for a 
lien, which is the strong feature of the present law. 

Again, under the existing law the fact that material has 
actually been delivered to the premises in good faith for use 
in the building or improvements is sufficient to establish a 
lien. Otherwise it would be necessary to prove that every 
board and every brick was actually used, which is a very bad 
feature indeed. 

Another feature is that under the present law we have a 
lien against public improvements. In bidding for public con- 
struction work of any sort the lowest bid is accepted and the 
dishonest contractor is on the same footing as the reputable 
one if he can get a bond. He can do the work and draw the 
money and leave the material men in the lurch. That was 
actually done in the construction of two school buildings 
which I could mention, under the law of 1874. The law now 
in force would give a lien upon the fund, which works no 
one an injury and is a sure protection. 

The next point is that under the present law the sub-sub- 
contractor has a lien. Suppose that a contractor for an en- 
tire job sublets a portion of the contract and a carpenter 
takes the carpenter work from this subcontractor; the man 
furnishing that carpenter with material would have no lien 
whatever under the proposed act. It would simply mean that 
the lumber firms would have to cut sub-subcontractors entirely 
off their list of customers. 

Another feature is that under the present act the state- 
ments must be filed within four months, but after that one 
has two years in which to file suit. Under the proposed act 
there is no statement to be filed, but a man must commence 
his suit within six months. For this six months the lien can 
be an absolutely secret one, which is unjust to the owner, but 
before the six months elapse the mutter must be placed in 
litigation, whereas under the present law there are two years 
in which to make a settlement out of court. The proposed act 
therefore works an injustice in both directions. 

I have already said that the sub-subcontractors have no 
lien. I will now say that the subcontractor practically has 
none. That is a strong statement, but I think is true. Sec- 
tion 33 provides that no claim of any subcontractors, me- 
chanics, workmen or other persons shall be a lien except 
in so far as the owner may be indebted to the contractor at 
the time of getting notice of lien. It is difficult and prac- 
tically impossible to catch any funds in the hands of the 
owner, unless the subcontractor adopts a policy of filing his 
notice of lien at the very beginning. 

Again, under section 35 the contractor is required to make 
statements to the owner’ or lessee as often as required in 
writing, of the number of men employed and subcontractors. 
The supreme court has construed that it means that he need 
not give this statement unless requested, and that the owner 
need not request it. In any case, It is very possible for 
him to tear up the statement and claim he has never received 


any. 

Section 43 provides that a bond may be filed after the mak- 
ing of the contract and shall have the effect of dismissing 
liens which may have accrued before its filing. That seems to 
mean that after a suit has been brought to enforce a lien it 
is still possible for the owner to give a bond, which would 
dismiss the suit, and it would be necessary to bring action 
again upon the bond. ‘That provision is altogether wrong. 
Furthermore, it is well known that there are hundreds of 
bonds given in this city every day that a business man would 
not spend 10 cents to sue on. 

Here is another bad thing about this act: It provides that 
notice must be served upon the owner or his agent, and in 
many cases it is a difficult thing to prove agency. Under the 
present law we have the right to serve upon the architect in 
charge of the work, or upon the superintendent, which is an 
easy thing to do, and there is no difficulty in it, and there is 
a penalty provided if the architect does not transmit the 
notice to the owner. 

Features of the Present Law. 


Now we will take up the features of the act now in force, 
although as a matter of fact the comparison between the 
two is like comparing an apple and a potato. Under section 2 
a lien is given against work done on the wrong property by 
mistake. For instance, take a subdivision; I have known 
myself cases where 4 house is built by mistake upon the 
wrong lot. The common law provides that in a case of 
trespass of that sort the property so placed in trespass at- 
taches to the realty and cannot be removed. The present lien 
law provides that it could be taken away. Where a mistake 
of that sort has been made in good aith, why should not I 
come in and take away the house and restore the lot to its 
original condition? 

Taother difference between the acts is that under the pro- 
posed act the contract may be with the owner, or, if she be a 
woman, with her husband, with her knowledge. The act now 
in force renders it necessary only that she should know that 
such a building is being erected, or such improvements being 
made upon the property, which would not constitute a legal 
definition of knowledge, which is harder to prove. We have 
had a case of that sort where a man put his property in his 
wife’s name; had buildings erected and beat all of his credit- 
ors upon this technicality, until finally they got him on what 
is known as the Mansky case, where some fellow happened to 
have a letter from the wife acknowledging that her husband 
Weraction'’ of the present act provides that in case of breach 
of contract by the owner the material men may have the right 


to go in and take possession of unused material. This Is all 
wiped out, and it would be held under the proposed act that 
title to the material passed when it was delivered. 

Another section which is wiped out absolutely is section 5, 
which protects every material man in the state; the one 
which makes it obligatory for the contractor to file a state- 
ment with the owner of the number of subcontractors and the 
amount of their claims. 

Section 6 regarding verbal and written contracts is of 
course changed, as I have already stated. Section 8 regard- 
ing assignability of claims is also done away with, and un- 
der the proposed act it does not appear that a claim can be 
assigned at all. 

The method of procedure appears to be practically the 
same in both cases. Under the law now in force, however, 
the person enforcing the lien is entitled to 10 percent to be 
taxed as costs, which is done away with. 

Under the present law if the main contractor should fall 
down in his work and the subcontractors want to go ahead 
and finish it, they have the privilege of doing so. The pro- 
posed law does away with that. 

Section 23 of the present law provides that in case the 
contractor takes a partner the lien shall continue against the 
new partnership. The supreme court has decided under the 
previous law of 1874 that where a partner was taken in in 
this way he became a subcontractor and the previous sub- 
contractors became sub-subcontractors, and under the pro- 
posed act they would have no lien. 

Under the present law also, labor has a first lien to the 
amount of two weeks’ work, beyond that prorating with 
everyone else. It would appear under the proposed act the 
laborer would not have such a first lien, but would have to 
take his chances with the rest, which is wrong. 

Our present lien law extends to barges and water craft. I 
do not see that the proposed act would cover this; as to 
whether it would extend to railroads or not is a question. 

There is another important difference between these two 
acts. The present act is a remedial one and therefore would 
receive a liberal construction. The proposed act is not a 
remedial one and would receive a strict construction, and a 
man who did not dot his i’s and cross his t’s would forfeit 
his rights under it, while he would not do so under the pres- 
ent act. This point, perhaps, is more clear to a lawyer than 
to a layman, but under a remedial act the remedy is there 
for the purpose for which the legislature intended it, while 
under an act requiring strict construction the court is bound 
to pick as many flaws in it as possible—and there would 
seem to be plenty in this act for them to pick. 

Here is another important point: Suppose for instance that 
A is the owner of a piece of property and B is the lessor, 
and that they connived together to have a building erected 
upon the property without cost to them. B could go ahead 
and have the building erected upon the ground to which he 
has a lease, and just as it is completed and before the bills 
are paid he can forfeit some of the provisions of the lease. 
The owner of the property would then come in and vacate 
the lease and take the building, and the contractors and mate- 
rial men would whistle for their money, as they could have 


no lien. Our present law expressly covers just such a case. 


as that, as it is only necessary for the lessor to know that a 
building is being erected upon the leasehold in order to be- 
come subject to liens. I believe that under the law of 1874 
there was just such a case in this city where W——- S——— 
got a building put up in just that way and beat everybody out 
of his money. 

Mr. Adams closed his interview by intimating that 
the act was about as bad as it well could be and was 
apparently such an act as one would draw who wanted 
to use it as a club to extort money from the parties 
whom it would hurt: He said: 


I doubt if the real estate men are really behind this law; 
it looks to me like a sandbagging measure. There is no rea- 
son why those whe loan money upon real estate should find 
any fault with the present law. If they will require a state- 
ment and pay only upon the statement, they are amply pro- 
tected, or require the contractor to give a bond, as could be 
done under the present law. I looked after the building of 
this large Dunn building at the corner of Jackson boulevard 
and Clinton street and we never had a lien sued on the entire 
building. Every man walked up and put down his statement 
and then we got out our waivers. ou hardly ever hear of 
any trouble over liens where G {naming a well known 
loan firm] makes the loans. Every man who goes in there 
after a loan has to make his statement before he gets the 
money, and when they go to the material men and say they 
got their loan at G.’s the material man knows that every- 
thing is all right because he knows that a statement is 
invariably required and that this firm always knows the 
exact condition of every improvement upon which it has 


loaned money. 
The Men Behind the Bill. 
Greenebaum Sons, bankers, do a large building loan 
business, and M. E. Greenebaum was asked to state his 
experience under the present lien law. He said: 


We do not have much trouble over liens, but it is not 
owing to the present law, but to the fact that we take pre- 
cautions outside of the law. We find it is practically impos- 





sible to live up to the law; but we guarantee our customers 
against trouble from liens, and in their interests must take 
all steps to that end. 

One trouble is that when the contract Is signed the sub- 
contracts have not been made, and you don’t know whether 
they are going to eat up the contract or not. 


How do you avoid that difficulty? : 


Well, in the first place we endeavor to see that the con- 
tractor is reliable; and in the second we are careful not to 
pay the money out to him any faster than he actually uses it. 


Could not this difficulty be overcome by requiring the 
contractor to give a bond? 


The trouble is that 80 percent of the contractors are un- 
able to do this. Now, here is a sample of the way it works. 
Here is a statement from a contractor showing that the 
material and subcontracts on a building will cost $6,400. 
After he has signed the contract he finds it necessary to in- 
crease a number of the items, until they amount to $8,500. 
The result is that this contractor went into bankruptcy. 
Here is the revised statement showing what the items actual- 
ly cost. 

In what way did the information in that revised state- 
ment come into your possession, Mr. Greenebaum? 


The contractor made by his mind that he had made a false 
statement here, and that he had better come in and correct it. 
Then here is another trouble: Very often the building is 


under way before they come to you for a loan at all. The 
contract has been signed, but there has been no statement, 
= it is then absolutely impossible to comply with the lien 
aw. 


But it is the duty of the contractor to make such a 
statement whether there is any loan or not. 

But at least 50 percent of them don’t do it. They don't 
know or care anything about it. If your material men would 
combine and say they wouldn’t furnish any material till the 
law had been complied with, it would be all right; but even 
then some of them would furnish the material. 

But they don’t need to do this, because under tlie pres- 
ent law they are amply protected against the negligence 
of the contractor and owner in not having a statement 
made. 

That is just the trouble; if he owner doesn’t live up to the 
ie ~ suffers for it, and it is practically impossible for him 
0 ao ° 

Is it not in the interests of everyone that it should be 
made some one’s duty to do just this thing—to watch out 
that the contractor does not take his contract for less 
than it will cost him for material and labor? 

Perhaps so. 

_ But-even though the present law should not be just the 
right one, the proposed law is bad in almost every respect, 
and I do not think that it is such a one as you loan men 
really want. 

The bill is all right, and was framed and introduced with a 
serious purpose. 

Ah, then, you are familiar with it? 

Yes; although no one is interested in it to the extent of a 


dollar; but Simeon Strauss, upstairs, drew it up and asked 
Kit Gould to introduce it. 

Who is Simeon Strauss? 

He is our lawyer, and also of some other loan people. No 
one has hired him to do this. He has just gone ahead and 
done it himself, and told me about it, so I know pretty well 
about the proposed bill, though I haven’t seen it. It is all 
right, and what we need. 


The representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN bowed 
himself out of the private office of the genial Mr. Greene- 
baum with the feeling that the reasons that Mr. G. had 
urged against the present bill were the very reasons 
which should lead every material man to support it. 
If it be not the owner’s business, whose is it, to see 
that the contractor is a reliable person; to see that he 
is not paid the money faster than it is disbursed upon 
the work, and to see that the contract is for a sufficient 
sum to cover the cost of material and labor? It is the 
doing of these necessary things that the present bill 
provides, and which its enemies object to, and which 
the bill which they have fathered does away with 
entirely. 

A Lumberman’s Experience. 

C. W. Rohe, president of the Rohe-Heitmann Company, 
lumber and mill work people at Forty-ninth street and 
Ashland avenue, expressed himself as very much in favor 
of the present law. “I have had fifty lien cases,” he 
said, “and in every case made the lien stick. In 
less than ten of them was a lawsuit necessary, in every 
case being successful. I consider the present law a 
perfect protection to everyone interested and will be 
sorry to see any change made in it.” 

A Vital Supreme Court Case. 

A case coming before the supreme court at its February 
term, commencing next Tuesday, will have a vital bearing 
upon the present lien law, and if decided before action 
upon the bill now before the legislature, as is likely, 
will doubtless influence legislative action to a consid- 
erable extent. The Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is interesting itself actively in the matter, and 
Secretary Hotchkiss has sent a circular letter to the 
members which should meet with a prompt and generous 
response, The intention is to secure the services of J. 
A. Coleman, the author of the law now in force, to pre- 
sent a brief to the supreme court upon points in the 
act which have been adversely decided in the lower courts, 
and solely, Mr. Coleman declares, because the lawyers 
had pursued an entirely erroneous line of argument. 
The lumber dealers and mill work people in Chicago are 
also directly interested, and some of them have sug- 
gested the calling of a meeting to consider some effort, for 
the maintenance of the just features of the present_law. 
Any of them who are interested would do well to call 
upon Secretary Hotchkiss, whose office is in the same 
building with the AMEerIcAN LUMBERMAN. 

See Next Week’s Issue. 

Mr. Coleman has also kindly promised the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN an article for the next issue, discussing the 
proposed act and comparing it with the present law. 
His utterances upon the subject will be of vast interest 
to all concerned, and will undoubtedly show that the 
interests of the real estate and loan men and owners 
and of the material men and contractors are really 
mutual instead of antagonistic; and that any features 
in the present law which can reasonably be objected 
to by either side can be eliminated without working 
injustice to the parties at interest. 

[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has for sale copies of the 
present lien law, leather bound, pocket size, with synopsis 


= Se by the author, Julius A. Coleman, at $1 a copy, 
—Eb. 
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Company and the Hayward Timber Company, 130,000; 
the Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar, Ark., 42,000; the 
Fordyce Lumber Company, Fordyce, Ark., 46,000, and 
the Crosset Lumber Company, Hamburg, Ark., 68,000. 
This large total places the holdings of the Gates broth- 
ers and their allied interests as the largest in Arkan- 
sas. It is supposed that the present value of the com- 
bined timber and mill interests of the allied companies 
will aggregate between $3,000,000 and $4,000,000. 

Most of these lands were purchased at satisfactorily 
low figures, and their enhancement in value has been 
eight or ten fold. Purchasing has not been stopped, 
however, and new acquisitions are still being made from 
time to time as conditions warrant. ; 

Passing from the timber interests of Mr. Gates to his 
position as a manufacturer it may be stated that from 
the first he has been a firm believer in the merits of 
shortleaf yellow pine lumber. He has often said that 
sooner or later this lumber would be in as large 
demand as white pine and would command as good 
prices in the retail yards or elsewhere. These predic- 
tions, made during the darkest days in the history of 
the shortleaf yellow pine, are now being fulfilled as to 
demand. As to values, this wood is advancing with 
each succeeding season and is rapidly becoming more 
stable and higher. - 

Upon deciding to remove the Eagle Lumber Company’s 
mill from Camden to Eagle Mills, Ark., Mr. Gates exer- 
cised great care in the erection of the plant. The 
used the same mechanical outfit which was at Camden, 
with considerable added machinery to bring it up to its 
present capacity and requirements. Particular attention 
was given to making the mill plant compact and con- 
venient. The saw mill, which consists of a circular and 
gang, is so arranged that no time or labor is wasted in 
getting the stuff to the dry kilns and thence to the planer. 
The latter building is close to the main tracks of the St. 
Louis South-western railway and shipping facilities are 
excellent, The plant has an annual capacity of 25,000,000 
feet of inch stuff. Mr. Gates saws nothing else at Eagle 
Mills; for seven years not a stick of his lumber has been 
made into dimension or timbers, a rather remarkable fact 
to record. 

As an exploiter of well manufactured yellow pine lum- 
ber P. G. Gates was a tireless pioneer. He took the terri- 
tory east of the Mississsippi river as his especial field 
and pushed the product there for years, determinedly and 
assiduously. He gained a foothold slowly, but he held 
every inch of ground and gradually increased his trade 
until of late years it has been limited only to mill capac- 
ity. The demand in this particular territory has always 
been fastidious, requiring quality rather than cheap 
stock, and this he has always been able to produce and 
ship. The stock from his mills has always held a high 
reputation among retail yard dealers. 

Mr, Gates’ associates in the Eagle Lumber Company 
are E. B. Hayward, president; H. FE. Welch, manager, 
and D. 8. Gates, secretary. He himself is vice president, 
as already stated. For the past two years Mr. Gates has 
placed the active management in H. E. Welch’s charge 
and has taken a long‘and much needed rest because of ill 
health. He spent several months in a sanitarium and 
then traveled extensively in Arizona and California. His 
health is now restored. In Mr. Welch he found an able 
and energetic assistant, who relieved him of the multi- 
farious details of the mill work and the marketing of 
the product, and who commands the respect of the entire 
trade. 

The original capitalization of the Eagle Lumber Com- 
pany was indeed modest, but it has been increased from 
year to year as the uniform and steady growth of the 
business required. The original incorporators were H. 
M. Gilchrist, E. B. Hayward, P. G. Gates and G. W. 
Cable. Mr. Gilchrist was president until his death. Mr. 
Gates has been vice president and general manager since 
the incorporation, retiring from the general management 
at the last meeting but continuing as vice president. 
Both Messrs. Hayward and Cable were also interested in 
the company when its mill was located at Camden. They 
were formerly white pine operators at Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. Gates has always been an ardent and consistent 
association man. He is high in the councils of the South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and for years 
never thought of missing either of that organization’s 
semi-annual meetings or any special meeting called by 
its directors. His counsel is conservative and therefore 
always sought at meetings. He is a stanch advocate for 
good prices for yellow pine and he stands for them to the 
last ditch. Nobody knows the value of stumpage better 
or more thoroughly and he prefers to shut down his mill 
to disposing of his lumber at less than cost. The South- 
ern Lumber Manufacturers’ Association therefore seeks 
his advice at its meetings, as did other yellow pine asso- 
ciations of which he has been a member, notably the Mis- 
souri & Arkansas Yellow Pine Company, a combination 
of mill men in existence some years ago and since dis- 
banded. He has been a familiar figure at every yellow 
pine manufacturers’ meeting for the past fifteen years 
and even since his retirement from active management 
has attended these gatherings. 

He possesses a vein of dry humor best known to his 
close friends and, as his portrait shows in the eye’s 
twinkle, Mr. Gates loves a good joke and enjoys telling 
one. The characteristic is a family one, both Albert H. 
Gates and Charles W. Gates being of the same happy dis- 
position. 

One of the secrets of Peter G. Gates’ success is the 
knack he possesses of watching details and of selecting 
able lieutenants.’ He is a wonderful man for system. He 
knows every part of manufacturing lumber, from the 


standing timber to loading the finished product on to the 
cars. While actively in charge at the mill he was inde- 
fatigable in the prosecution of his work. He always in: 
spected every department of the plant regularly ‘and 
could tell at a glance if matters were running smoothly. 
Nothing else worried him so much as bad work at the 
mill. This he could not and would not tolerate, and al- 
though he was not a harsh taskmaster he made every 
employee understand that slipshod work would mean a 
prompt discharge. He was firm but not a martinet, and 
his workmen, from the office force to the most humble 
day laborer in the woods, respected him and worked 
heartily to advance his interests. 

Mr. Gates is married, his wife having been a Miss 
Lewis, of Idaho, daughter of a prominent miner and 
banker. Mrs. Gates’ brother was at one time secretary 
of state for Idaho. A happy domestic life has been their 
lot ever since their marriage. 

Peter G. Gates’ successful career is devoid of any 
spectacular features. He started life poor, with no 
special avocation or profession, but he is an instance of 
what good judgment, painstaking industry and keen 
business foresight will do. When he went to Arkansas 
nearly twenty years ago nobody had much faith in yel- 
low pine lumber. The mills were small and primitive in 
character. But he stuck to the work, faced all of its 
discouragements and at length gained his reward when 
this lumber forced itself upon the market. Yellow pine 
has done much for Mr. Gates but he has done more for 
yellow pine. 





Mechanical. 


A NEW STEAM NIGGER. 


“The man behind the (shot) gun”’—the sawyer—is 
especially interested in the mechanism and correct 
working of the log turner, If it works easily and 
accurately and furthermore has strength and durabil- 
ity he is pleased and his work is facilitated, for he can 
develop an automatic and unconscious command of the 








THE HOO-HOO NIGGER. 


turner which is not possible if it be uncertain in its 
movements, of inadequate power, or if the lever work 
hard. To the sawyer therefore the “Hoo-Hoo nigger” 
is a good machine, and some of the reasons why it is 
a favorite appliance with those who use it may be 
observed by an examination of the accompanying 
engravings and the following description. 

This nigger is the invention of Theodore S. Wilkin, by 
whom it is manufactured and sold. Mr. Wilkin is well 
known to the saw community for his many inventions 
and improvements in saw mill machinery, and perhaps 
the Hoo-Hoo nigger is the ome on which he prides him- 
self most. The principal claims for this turner are 
strength, durability and perfect workmanship, com- 
bined with the remarkable ease with which it can be 
operated. 

It is a recognized principle in mechanics that 
power should be applied where the work is to be done 
—-as closely as is possible, consistent with the location 
of the machine and its relatioms to other machinery. 
It will be observed that this is a two-cylinder turner, 
giving both a vertical and lateral movement to the 
tooth bar. In respect to the range of movement it does 
not differ from other standard niggers; it does differ 


materially, however, in this respect, that the power 
of the main or larger cylinder is brought to bear near 
the top of the tooth bar instead of the bottom. . The 
result is, first an imerease of power, as transformed into 
work, or rather less loss in the application of power, 
and, second, a practically non-breakable bar, for it is 
supported at both ‘ends instead of one. 

The manufacturer states that the tooth bar is made 
of the best material in the market; that its valves are 
the most simple, are steam tight, and while they have 
large openings to insure the quickest possible motion 
of the tooth bar they can be set to work at as slow a 
piston feed as desired, with the throttle valve wide 
open and without altering the movement of the saw- 
yer’s lever. The large cylinder in the rear is set on an 
incline so that when the tooth bar is raised the cross 
heads of the two cylinders are brought closer together, 
lessening the leverage on the bar and giving it a uni- 
form pressure toward the carriage at every point of 
stroke. It will be noted that the cylinders are fixed 
and not oscillating, being thus in conformity with the 
best practice. The crossheads are stayed to heavy rods 
upon which they slide, so as to imsure perfect align- 
ment of the stroke and to reduce the wear on the 
boxes. 

In the Hoo-Hoo nigger has been 
introduced an improvement in the 
form of the teeth which is worthy 
of special attention. The ordinary 
teeth are regularly furnished with 
the machine, but if desired a roller 
tooth, illustrated by the small ac- 
companying engraving, is substituted 
therefor. This is a feature that has 
given the Hoo-Hoo nigger much pres- 
tige. The rollers, as will be seen, 
have a cup shape, with sharp upper 
edges that bite into the log as surely 
and firmly as the ordinary teeth, but 
which revolve on their pivots and 
thus avoid any danger in case the 
log should be moved while the teeth 
are engaged with it—in fact the 
roller teeth will permit of a log being 
turned when the carriage is at full speed either way 
without the liability of bending the tooth bar or draw- 
img the log endwise off the blocks. 

Another new feature in connection with this nigger 
worth considering, is the roller double floor crank 
plate, as it does not permit a blow being struck by the 
tooth bar in either direction, as the bar is stopped 
gradually from the center of the floor plate, going either 
forward or back, until it comes to a stop the same as 
an engine stoppimg on a dead center. 

The Hoo-Hoo nigger is supplied with sight feed 
lubricator, oil cups, drain cocks and lever connections, 
and Mr. Wilkin states that it will be sent to respon- 
sible parties on thirty days’ trial. Those who desire 
fuller information and detailed cuts showing construc- 
tiom, will be sent on application a pamphlet, which ‘con- 
tains also list of users. Address Theo. 8. Wilkin, 315 
Farwell avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 














Trouble. 


A Two-State Controversy. 

Suit has been brought in the circuit court by James 
E. Stevens, of Berrien Springs, Mich., claiming an inter- 
est in certain valuable Wisconsin timber*lands which for 
thirty years have been held in trust by Harlow N Hig- 
inbotham in the interests of Field, Leiter & Co., White 
Bros. & Co., C. M. Henderson & Co. and J. V. Far- 
well & Co. 

In 1868 Stevens conducted a general store at South 
Haven, Mich., and becoming financially embarrased was 
obliged to suspend business, while indebted to the four 
firms named to an amount aggregating about $12,500, 
Field, Leiter & Co, being the largest creditor. A tract 
of timber land in Oconto county, Wisconsin, was ac- 
cepted by the firms in payment of the debt, its value 
at that time being much less than the amount due 
from Stevens. The latter now asserts that the transfer 
was not an outright deed of possession, but was given 
with the understanding that the four creditors were to 
be reimbursed and the remainder paid to Stevens. He 
claims that timber has been cyt from the property to the 
value of $108,925 over and above all expenses con- 
nected with the land. The defendants deny the right 
of Stevens to any share in the property as the deed was 
absolute and contained no such trust provisions as he 
asserts. The defendants named are Harlow N. Higin- 
botham, Marshall Field, L. Z. Leiter, Wilbur S. Hender- 
son, John V. Farwell and Charles B. Farwell. 








Embarrassments in the Empire State. 

New York., Jan. 28.—B. A. H. Woodford, formerly a 
lumber manufacturer in West Virginia and who for the 
past two or three years has been a bookkeeper for G, A. 
Schuyler & Co., of West Ninety-sixth street, and who 
was at the same time carrying on a wholesale hardwood 
business, has filed a petition in barkruptcy, with liabil- 
ities placed at $14,000 and assets at $355, which includes 
office furniture, notes ete. 

I. N. E. Allen & Co. have not yet succeeded in getting 
— i onc to sign off on the 20 percent basis 
offered. 





Louis Knudson, manager of the lumber yard of E. 
M. Jones, at Cyrus, Minn., has been arrested on a charge 
of larceny in the first degree. He is alleged to be $3,000 
short in his accounts. 
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THE J. C. BUCK BANKRUPTCY CASE. 





Playing Tag With the Federal Bankruptcy Law—A Lawyer-Made Lumber Sale That Lost 
Money—-A Shorthand Bookkeeping System—aAn Offhand List of Liabilities 
—In Cleaning Up the Assets Use Woolsoap. 





In its issue of January 5 the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
had an account of the financial difficulty and of the 
disappearance of J. C. Buck, doing business at 1201 
Monadnock building as J. C. Buck & Co. A portion of 
the story was then told and an interesting further devel- 
opment hinted at which it is the function of the Amert- 
cAN LUMBERMAN at this time to chronicle insofar as 
it has unfolded itself. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the date referred to 
was ready for mailing upon Friday morning, January 4, 
and a representative called with it upon J. T. Crutch- 
field, general freight agent in Chicago of the Louis- 
ville & Nashville railroad, with offices at 1014 Adams 
street. The object of the call was to secure any infor- 
mation that Mr. Crutchfield might have regarding Mr. 
Buck’s movements, it having been learned that he had 
had considerable relationship with Mr. Buck in a busi- 
ness way. Mr. Crutchfield, after he had had time to 
read the article in question, said: 

Your article was very much of a surprise to me and I don’t 
think it does Mr. Buck justice. We have always considered 
him perfectly solid and substantial. Personally, I think he is 
true gold and would be willing, myself, to pay all his debts if 
I had the money. He has always lived faithfully up to the 
exact letter of all the freight contracts he has entered into 
with us*‘and the account balances to this date. He does not 
owe us any money and we do not owe him any money. I live 
upon a different side of the city from him and have never 
seen him except during business hours, but he has always 
appeared to me to be a very honorable sort of a man, a perfect 
picture of David Harum. I do not believe that he has skipped 
town. 

Mr. Crutchfield was asked when he had last seen or 
heard from Mr. Buck, and said that on the previous 
Saturday, December 29, Mr. Buck had called him up 
and made an appointment with him which Mr. Crutch- 
field was too busy to keep. 

In connection with the representations which Mr. 
Crutchfield had made in this interview it is interesting 
to know that among the assets which Mr. Buck has 
listed is an account against the Louisville & Nashville 
railroad for $2,379.51. A representative of another road 
is reported as saying that the claims against that road, 
aggregating nearly $1,000, were worthless. It is inter- 
esting also further to know that probably at the very 
time Mr. Crutchfield was interviewed the books of the 
firm of J. C. Buck & Co. were reposing in a dress suit 
case in Mr. Orutchfield’s care in his office. Upon that 
day also, Mr. Buck was in Chicago and himself appeared 
in person at a certain point in the business district 
and transacted business of an unimportant character, 
quoting as his references in this connection a certain 
Chicago railroad man and a certain Chicago lumberman, 
whose names will not be mentioned here, although they 
appear elsewhere in the present article. He made his 
first public appearance a week later, when his lawyers 
produced him in court. 

At the time the previous article was published R. M. 
Chambliss, cashier of the Brownsville (Tenn.) bank, was 
in Chicago. Upon his failure to “connect” with Mr. 
Buck he wired for his brother, who is the lawyer in 
charge of the legal business of the bank, to come to 
Chicago, and that gentleman upon arriving and looking 
the situation over placed the matter in the hands of 
Sidney 8. Gorham. On Tuesday of the following week 
it was learned that a petition in bankruptcy had 
secretly been filed in the office of the district clerk, 
upon the previous Saturday, January 5, and Mr. Gor- 
ham’s clients desisted in their attempts to disclose fur- 
ther property which would merely be for the benefit of 
the receivership, they having already attached Mr. Buck’s 
property in Tennessee and Arkansas. As is customary, 
the petition was suppressed until service could be secured 
upon Mr. Buck. 


A Synopsis of the Proceedings. 


Mr. Gorham was interviewed and asked to state the 
legal progress of the case from the filing of the petition. 
He said: 


The petition charges the commission by Buck of three 
acts of bankruptcy: (1) ‘That’ the alleged bank- 
rupt is insolvent and that’ within four months 
next preceding the date of the petition he committed an act 
of bankruptcy in that on the 28th day of December he con- 
veyed, transferred, concealed and removed, and permitted to 
be concealed and removed, a part of his property with the 
intent to hinder, delay and defraud his creditors, or some of 
them. (2) That on the 28th day of December he had trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, a portion of his property to one or 
more of his creditors whose name or names is or are unknown 
to the petitioners, with the intent to prefer such creditors. 
(8) That he had on the 28th day of December suffered and 
permitted, while insolvent, a creditor, or some of his credit- 
ors, to obtain a preference through legal proceedings which 
he had not (within five days before the sale and final distri- 
bution of the property affected by such preference) vacated 
or discharged. 

Mr. Buck’s attorneys insist that he is entirely solvent, 
and if this fact is established it will constitute a complete 
defense for the first of the three charges set out in the 
petition; but to the second and third charges this fact is 
not material. 

The creditors joining in this petition were Coppes 
Bros. Zook, of Nappanee, Ind., with a claim of 
$1,843.67; A. J. Barrett. Rochester. Ind., with a claim of 
$1,643.90, and Peter A. Sauter, a Chicago teamster, with a 
claim of $64.65. Upon the filing of this petition a sum- 
mons was issued and served upon Buck, together with a 
copy of the petition as required by _ statute. In 
the meantime there had been discovered a_ small 
lot of lumber in the yards of C. H. Mears & Co., and twelve 
cars of lumber, four of which had been consigned direct to 
the Empire Lumber Company and eight of which had been 
consigned to J. C. Buck, although the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany showed assignment of bills of lading issued for the eight 
latter cars. The railroad company, however, refused to de- 
liver upon this assignment of bills of lading and the receiver 


was ordered to take possession of the lumber upon filing 
bond in the sum of $3,000, which is a necessary pre- 
requisite in taking possession of any property un- 
der a receivership and before an adjudication. eanwhile 
demurrage charges had accrued upon the lumber and by mut- 
ual agreement the Empire Lumber a ae filed a bond for 
$2,500 and took possession of the lumber. eorge R. Thamer, 
president of the Empire Lumber Company, also came in with 
the Empire company’s books and submitted to an exam- 
ination in which the fact was brought out that 
his company had received a rome number of cars 
from J. C. Buck since the first of last December, in all some 
sixty or seventy cars. Mr. Thamer claimed, however, that 
all this lumber had been paid for in cash and acceptances and 
advances made, which left Mr. Buck indebted to the company 
in the sum of $1,800. Then J. C. Buck was produced by his 
attorneys on the afternoon of January 1® An attempt made 
at this time to examine him was very unsatisfactory, owing 
to the repeated and technical objections of his lawyers. No 
order had been obtained from the court at that time for a 
formal examination, but on the following morning an order 
entered in the district court referred the matter to Sidney C. 
Eastman as referee in bankruptcy for the purpose of examin- 
ing the alleged bankrupt. The order was very broad in its 
terms and counsel for the alleged bankrupt claimed that 
the scope of the examination should be restricted and an 
agreement was then made to continue the matter until 
next Friday morning, and in the meantime to make the 
motion for modification of the order. 


Mr. Gorham represents various lumber dealers of 
southern Tennessee, customers of the Brownsville bank, 
whose claims aggregate nearly $11,000. These creditors 
are not parties to the bankruptcy petition, the attach- 
ment suits begun by them being the foundation for the 
charge of one of the acts of bankruptcy alleged in the 
petition. 

It might perhaps be worthy of mention to state that 
during the examination of the Empire Lumber Company, 
above referred to, it was developed that the sale of 
lumber by Mr. Buck to that company was effected by 
means of a contract which was drawn up in the office 
of Elmer H. Adams. Mr. Thamer stated that in the 
lumber busiress it was possible to lose a very consid- 
erable sum of money in a very short time. In this 
case one is asked to believe that Mr. Buck, after con- 
ducting business successfully for a number of years, 
and probably without calling the services of a lawyer 
into the making of every sale, has lost the greater 
portion of his assets in a single transaction, where he 
had the benefit of legal advice. In the hearing of the 
Empire Lumber Company that concern was represented 
by Herman Frank, an expert bankruptcy lawyer, who 
immediately afterwards was to be found associated with 
Mr. Adams as lawyer for Buck. The books of the 


Empire Lumber Company showed the amounts alleged to 


have been credited to Buck on many of the cars to have 
been barely above the freight. Besides the Empire Lum- 
ber Company, the Monarch Lumber Company (whose 
financial course is directed by M. J. Becker) and others 
received a portion of this lumber; and it was in much 
request in certain hardwood circles as soon as it was 
known that it was coming in ungraded and sold at 
practically the buyer’s own price. The amount of firsts 
and seconds in stock that was being taken imto the 
Empire yard as culls was a matter of much comment 
among the other yard men in the vicinity. 


What Mr. Buck Testified. 

Upon the order referring the matter to Referee East- 
man for examination of the alleged bankrupt, there was 
considerable examination before the defendants finally 
decided to have the case taken back into the court in an 
attempt to have the order of reference modified. Mr. 
Buck was present, his interests being defended by his 
lawyers, Adams and Frank. The Chicago Title & Trust 
Company, referee, was represented by Jerome Probst, 
and Sidney 8. Gorham, repesenting the -creditors not 
parties to the petition, was present merely to render any 
possible assistance in the discovery of assets. 

The examination of Mr. Buck by Mr. Probst dis- 
closed his residence as 611 Burling street, Chicago, and 
that he had no property in this city except the office 
fixtures of his recent office, which had beer removed by 
the agents of the building to the warerooms. He had 
one desk in his own possession, by permission of the 
receiver, having removed it to room 412, 267 Dearborn 
street. The office fixtures consisted of a standing book- 
keeper’s desk and stool, a letter press, a small flat top 
desk, an unknown number of chairs, carpet and two 
rugs. 

Mr. Buck testified that he had some lumber at Allen’s, 
Tenn., valued at the present time at about $2,200. He 
could not tell from whom purchased or the kind of lum- 
ber in stock. He thought he had from 200,000 to 250,- 
000 feet distributed at three statiors, 

Further questioning indicated that John Rosewarne 
was in charge of the operations in Tennessee, that he 
furnished lists of lumber purchased upon which the 
aggregate totals were credited to the seller, the ledger 
containing no other information or particulars of the 
transaction, except that the lumber account was charged 
with the same items. The books, therefore, showed 
nothing of the value of the lumber on hand. Mr. Buck 
said: “Here is an item of $196.15. I cannot tell you 
how many feet of lumber it includes or what kind of 
lumber or anything about it. I can only give the cred- 
its, and sometimes a couple of them are included in the 
same credit.” 

Q.—-Have you any other property than what you have men- 
tioned? A.—Yes, sir. 

Q.—Where? A.—At Gilmore, Ark. 


Q.—What have you there? A,—-A saw mill, and lumber 
and improvements. 


Q.—And how much lumber have you there? A.—I don’t 
know how much ; there must be from 300,000 to 350,000 feet. 
Q.—How much timber have you in the way of logs? A.—I 
cannot say exactly. I have a list of them, but I should judge 
there was about 135,000, or possibly 150,000 feet of logs. 
Q.—Is that all at the mill yard? A.—Yes, sir; some of 
the logs may be in the woods. 
.—Is anyone in charge? A.—Not since you fellows took 
charge of it yourselves. 
o—_ wast ie am ee? OE a in Elliott. 
-—Wha me e resign? A.—He went h 
about the holidays. -” a 


Mr. Buck testified that this Arkansas property was 
unincumbered. 

Q:—How long have you had i 
(Objection) 4 y your saw mill at Gilmore? 

Q.—How much did you pay for your mill? (Objection. ) 

Q.—Have you any other property besides that which you 
have mentioned? A.—I think there are some bills due down 
at the mill for lumber sawed out, but I cannot tell. 

Q.—-How much? Is there any record of these bills on any 
of your books? A.—No, sir; because it was cut out and not 
recorded before you fellows shut me up. 

_Mr, Buck was requested to begin at the beginning of 
his ledger and give a-list of all creditors, with the 
amounts. His attorney interposed an objection, which 
after considerable arguing was brushed aside by Referee 
Eastman. Mr. Buck turned to his lawyer and said, 
“Cannot I read these from the list that you have?” At- 
torney Adams then handed him a list which appeared 
to be of both debtors and creditors, and from this list 
Mr. Buck read the following names of those who he 
stated were indebted to him for the amounts affixed: 
Pond-Decker Lumber Company, Deckerville, Ark... 23 
O. G. Fitzgerald & Son, Stanton, Tenn . . a gisoe 
John 8. Benedict, Chicago " $1.44 





Messinger Hardwood Lumber Company, Chicago... 304.12 
Monarch Lumber Company, Chicago............. 249.70 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Company, Chicago. . .. 64.75 
Ele Me: CMON iia ciao a wie He ocd 8 oh o hae owt 62.64 
Von Platten & Dick, Chicago.................... 395.35 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois railway.............. 205.84 
Chicago & North-Western railway............... 25.25 
Tilimows Comtval ratiread co... occ cc cectedccce' 387.95 
bac 0 UT OS eae eerste ee ‘ 1.7 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific railway........... 42.56 
Louisville & Nashville railroad.................. 2,379.51 
Baltimore & Ohio railroad...................... 16.29 
Weog Orie: Cro OR WII is oo ae 0 oo viele beg a os 142.20 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe railway........... 948.38 
Cistesignd & Altem vetoed... oo. k ci eccccicces 213.05 
Wg: eee NS OC UMOER he 6. 64 « cas bawile Vicia Ge «edi 305.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railway.......... 21.33 
We wae MONOD, CUICNOD. . ow ceases ectenecdcvas 145.00 
ete Gutinwides, CRICRSO coc ok i ce cdcccwcwcccen 45.00 
CI NE aca raitaie wuld + dei hah <oicked oma 27.00 
Milwaukee Hardwood Lumber Company, Milwaukee 812.71 
John Rosewarne, Chicago ..............cccceuee 392.00 
Barker Cedar wang Chicago j 390.61 
Genio C. Wallace, Chicago............... ma 178.00 
SE ees, WOMEOE oc cc cnnc nenceanvedda 767.42 
John Rosewarne (additional advance in December) 40.00 
Total schedule of accounts and cash......... $13,147.26 


The three last items given were not upon the list 
from which Mr. Buck read, but he gave them orally, 
stating that he had overlooked them when making up 
the list of accounts. It will be somewhat interesting to 
state that S. D. Thompson is the Mrs. Thompson who 
has acted as his bookkeeper, and she herself, up to within 
two weeks since, was laboring under the impression that 
Mr. Buck was indebted to her in some amount less 
than $150. G. C. Wallace, a former salesman of his, 
will also doubtless be surprised when he learns that he 
is included in the list of Mr. Buck’s debtors; as also Mr. 
Rosewarne, who is one of the creditors represented by 
Sidney 8. Gorham, with a claim of $1,600. 

Mr. Buck further stated that he had no account at 
any other bank in Chicago than the Corn Exchange; 
that he owned no household effects, his wife having 
purchased them all for the past twenty years. 

Q.—Who furnished the money? A.—-I did some of it and 
she did some of it. 

When asked as to whether he held any notes against 
any of his debtors Mr. Buck stated that some of the 
book accounts which he listed were covered by notes 
now in the hands of the receiver. 

Q.—Now, since the 1st of December you have received a 
large sum of money. running up from $4,000 to $6.000. as I 
remember it, from the Empire Lumber Company. I will ask 
you what you have done with that money? A.—The books 
will show you that: that was paid out to different customers. 

Q.—By way of check? Yes; most of it was paid by 
check. 

Q.—Where is your check book? (Mr, Adams, attorney for 
Mr. Buck, stated that he had the check book and would pro- 
duce it.) 

Mr. Buck was asked to refer to his books and tell in 
what manner the receipts from the recent large sales 
of lumber were disbursed. “I cannot tell you all,” he 
said, “because part of it was paid by note. How far 
back do you want to go?” 

Q.—When you made that large shipment to the Empire 
Lumber Company? A.—-I made just as large shipments, 
pretty nearly, to the Monarch Lumber Company. 

Afterwards he admitted shipments to the latter com- 
pany were probably only half as large as to the Empire 
Lumber Company. Mr. Buck said that his disbursements 
all showed upon the books and that they also showed 
what had been done with the notes and acceptances re- 
ceived from the Empire Lumber Company. Mr. Buck 
said he could not tell what had been done with the 
notes because they had been paid out in different ways. 

Q.—When were you last doing business in your office in 
the Monadnock building? A.—-I was doing business all the 
time, as long as I had any business to do or had the oppor- 
tunity of doing any business. 

Q.—Did you have occasion to do any business in your 
office after the 28th of December, 1900? A.—No. 

Q.—Were you in that office after the 28th of December? 

-No 


27th of December? 
A.— Yes. 


Q.—Were you in your office on the 
A.--I may have been. 

Q.—Did you leave the city about that time? 

Q.—When? A.—On Friday. 

0O.—Where did you go? (Objection.) 

Q.—Were these books made by you? A.—No, sir. 

Q.—Who kept the books? A.—About seven or eight peo- 
ple have made entries in them. My own bookkeeper was 
not a very good one and I had to have experts bring them 
down and straighten them up. 

Q.—Who was your bookkeeper? A.—S. D. Thompson. 
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Q.—Where does he live? A.—lI have told you; Wilmette. 

Q.—When was he in your employ as bookkeeper? A.—For 
about two and one-half years. 

Q.—Up until what time? A.—Up to about the holidays. 

Q.—Did you then discharge the party? A.—No. 

Q.—How did it happen that the party stopped keeping 
your books and longer? A.—Got a better job, I guess. 

Q.—Did you get any one else to keep them after that time? 
A.—No, I had nothing else to keep. I made a few entries 
in them myself. 

Q.—Is that the only party who kept those books during 
the past two years? A.—That was my regular bookkeeper, 


yes. , 
Q.—Did any one else make entries in the books? A.—Yes. 


Q.—Who? A.—Miss Bromley. 

Q.—Where does she live? A.—I do not know where she 
lives now. 

.—When was she in your employ? A.- 
in sometimes and straighten up the books. 

Q.—When did you see her last? A.—I haven’t seen her 
for over three months. : 

Q.—Have you any idea where she lives? A.—No. 

@.—Do you know any one who knows anything about or 
where she lives? A.—No. . . 

{Miss May V. Bromley is a professional bookkeeper 
and lives at 2 Forty-seventh street. ] 

Q.—How often did you take off trial balances? 
thirty days, or sometimes it was sixty days. 

Q.—When did you take off the last trial balance? A,—I 
don’t know. I think it must be among the papers which 
your receiver has. 

—Have any entries been made in those books since 
December 28, and before they were delivered in the hands 
of the receiver? A.—I don’t think so. : 

Q.—Have you any knowledge of any such entries? A.—No. 

@.—In whose possession were those books during that 
time? A.—Part of the time in my possession. 

Q.—And in whose the rest of the time? A.—They were 
in a dress suit case in the Louisville & Nashville railroad 
office. 

Q.—Since what time? (Objection.) 

At this point it was thought best to postpone the 
hearing and to have Mr. Buck’s attorney make a motion 
to have the order modified by the court, since they 
claimed it was too broad, as Referee Eastman stated that 
under the order he could not sustain the objections which 
they insisted upon making. The hearing was then post- 
poned until Friday morning at 10 o’clock. 

An Estimate of Liabilities. 

Jerome Probst, Unity building, Chicago, attorney for 
the Chicago Title & Trust Company, receiver, is at 
the present time busily engaged in verifying the assets 
to which Mr. Buck testified. No schedule of liabilities 
has as yet been filed by Mr. Buck, but the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has compiled the following as the list to 
date, the first four being the amounts claimed by the 
respective creditors and the last four amounts credited 
to the respective creditors in Mr. Buck’s ledger: 

Brownsville Bank and customers, nearly . $11,000.00 
Coppes Bros. & Zook, Nappanee, Ind..... 1,843.67 
A. J. Barrett, Rochester, Ind............ 1,643.90 
Peter A. Sauter, Chicago..............+. 64.65 
Empire Lumber Company, Chicago....... 1,759.96 
c, W. Bunn, Cassopolis. Mich........... 631.29 
J. D. Stringer & Bro., Bono, Ark........ 8,195.61 
Cc. H. Watson, Dowagiac, Mich.......... 1,058.29 

oo) ee er ee eek $20,697.37 

It is not certainly known that the ledger does not 
show other creditor accounts. The books appear to have 
been of a commonplace sort up to about the 24th of 
November. Mrs. Thompson’s connection with them ap- 
pears to have terminated about that time, instead of 
“about the holidays.” At least no entries of a subse- 
quent date were noticed, except in Mr. Buck’s hand- 
writing. The cash book thereafter is merely a reeord 
of items paid, chiefly by check. It shows no cash re- 
ceived, nor any deposited in bank. During this time 
the account with the Empire Lumber Company in the 
ledger extended over nearly two pages, showing large 
sums received from the company, but the cash book 
is silent concerning the transactions. In other words, 
the ledger account is an original entry, instead of the 
items having been posted to the ledger from other 
books. Other creditors than the above are likely to 
appear; but many of them will be affected by the pro- 
visions of the federal bankruptcy law regarding pref- 
erences, under which any creditor who has received any 
payments during the four months previous to the bank- 
ruptey, in excess of credits of any sort furnished to 
the bankrupt within that period, is to that ‘extent 
regarded as a preferred creditor, aid must pay such 
sum back into the hands of the receiver in order to have 
any standing under the bankruptcy law. 

PPPOE IIIT 

WHERE NEW YORK STATE OUTPUT GOES. 

Clark Bros., of Belmont, N. Y., designers and builders 
of modern saw mill plants throughout, have made sales 
of their output recently in widely distributed territory 
as follows: 

To the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, Rich- 
mond, Va., a complete double band outfit, including all 
the sawing and log machinery, and one of the Clark 
class I Corliss engines, with cylinder 26x30 inches to 
drive it. Also one class A automatic with cylinder 
12x20 inches, for electric lighting plant 

To the Otter Creek Boom & Lumber Company, Hamil- 
ton, W. Va., a complete outfit as above with class I Cor- 
liss engine with cylinder 26x36 inches. 

To the Loxley Lumber Company, Apalachicola, Fla., 
complete single band outfit, with class A automatic 
engine, cylinder 20x24 inches. 

To the Southern Saw Mill & Lumber Company, Lum- 
berton, N. C., a complete single band outfit, with class A 
automatic engine cylinder 18x24 inches. 

To the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, 
Wash., a carriage, feed and nigger. 

Besides these sales to lumber manufacturers they 
recently have filled others to other industrial concerns in 
Ohio, Pennsylvania ete. and are receiving large orders 
from all over the United States for their steam feed 
valves, trimmers, edgers, carriages etc. Their business 
last year increased more than 50 percent over that of 
the year before and they see no reason to anticipate any 
let up for some time. 


She would come 


A.—Every 






































J. O. Nessen, a well known lumberman of Manistee, 
Mich., was in the city early this week. 

Ix-Governor Upham, of Marshfield, Wis., was in Chi- 
cago this week visiting with old friends. 

D. M. Briggs, of the Briggs & Cooper Company, Sagi- 
naw, Mich., was a recent visitor in the city. 

D. D. Flanner, of the Rib River Lumber Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, was in Chicago late last week. 

KE. Pawson, of Andrews & Pawson, retail lumber deal- 
ers of Paxton, Il]., was in the city on Monday last. 

LL. N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, Mer- 
rill, Wis., was in Chicago this week for a day or two. 

George A. Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, 
Au Sable, Mich., was a visitor in the city last Satur- 
day. 

Harry R. Whitmer, of the Goshen Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Goshen, Ind., made a brief visit to Chicago last 
week, 

Nathan Paine, of the Paine Lumber Company, Oshkosh, 
Wis., was a visitor in the city on Tuesday last, stop- 
ping at the Auditorium. 

Owen T, Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks Lumber Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio., was a guest of the Auditorium 
hotel in this city last Monday. 

C. I. Millard, secretary of the St. Louis Refriger- 
ator & Wooden Gutter Company, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
a visitor in the city on Saturday last. 

W. H. Gilbert the extensive manufacturer and dis- 
tributer of norway lumber and prominent in timber land 
matters, was in town this week on a short business visit. 

Col. A. D. McLeod, assistant general freight agent of 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton railroad, was in the 
city on Tuesday last a guest of the Great Northern. 

H. A. Ahrens and Bert Simonson, two well known 
traveling representatives of the True & True Company, 
this city, were in town last week visiting at headquarters. 

William Wente, of the Manistee Lumber Company, 
Manistee, Mich., and also of the Saginaw & Manistee 
Lumber Company, Williams, Ariz., was in town on 
Thursday last. 

TIon. Geo, M. Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, 
Iowa, prominent in door and mill work manufacture, 
was in the city on Monday of this week accompanied 
by Mrs. Curtis. 

August Spies, manager and treasurer of the Norwalk 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company, Norwalk, Ohio, was 
a recent visitor in Chicago and paid the LUMBERMAN the 
compliment of a call. 

Rudolph Sondheimer, manager of the EK. Sondheimer 
Company’s branch at Cairo, Ill., has gone to Pass 
Christian, Miss., for the benefit of his health, which has 
been decidedly poor for several weeks. 

W. EK. Smith, of Cairo, Ill, prominent in the hard- 
wood trade of the middle Mississippi valley, and secre- 
tary and treasurer of the new W. KE, Smith Lumber 
Company, lately organized at Cairo, was a Chicago visitor 
this week. 

D. B. Van Raalte, of Holland, Mich., well known in 
the hardwood and pine Jumber business on the east 
shore of Lake Michigan, was in the city on Thurs- 
day of this week calling on his old friends on the cargo 
commission market, ; 

Edward Heath, of Heath, Witbeck & Co., hardwood 
dealers of this city, returned last week from a rather 
prolonged southern trip during which he purchased a 
large quantity of dry hardwood lumber, chiefly oak, 
amounting altogether to about 5,000,000 feet. 

In Chicago recently were E. A. Hildreth, of the H#ld- 
reth & Martin Lumber Company, Columbus, Ohio, and 
J. J. Marvin, manufacturer of builders’ mill work, of 
the same city. These two gentlemen, though competitors, 
have been assisting each other in buying machinery for 
the further equipment of their factories. 

Francis Beidler & Co., of Loomis and Twenty-second 
streets, this city, report a good trade, saying that it is 
as good as they have ever seen it at this season. The firm 
has a big stock of lumber, comprising everything in the 
way of pine and hardwoods, and is well equipped to do 
business with the facilities for handling the stock rap- 
idly and economically. 

Secretary F, B. Fowler, of the Indiana Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Company, calls attention to a typo- 
graphical error in the statement of that company pub- 
lished in the LumMBerMAN January 19. The amount of 
cash on hand should have been $7,635.03 instead of 
$635.03, as printed. The company is in a flourishing con- 
dition and its managers deserve great credit. 


It will be of interest to the readers of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to be advised that Thomas P. Egan, of the 
J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been 
decorated ‘by the French government with the Legion of 
Honor on account of the remarkable display of machinery 
made by his company at the Paris exposition, which dis- 
play also will be remembered was honored with the 
“grand prix,’ or first prize. 


Robert Pierce, of Topeka, Kan., the new president of 
the Missouri, Kansas & Oklahoma Retail Lumber Dealers’ 


Association, was in Chicago last Saturday, after a busy 
session with his association in Kansas City. Mr. Pierce 
called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN while in Chicago, 
departing on Saturday evening for an eastern trip of a 
few weeks in order to recuperate after an unusually busy 
year. He is enthusiastic in regard to the work of the 
association for the coming year. 


D. C. Thompson, a leading lumberman of Duluth, 
Minn., was in the city on Friday of last week on his 
way home from the meeting of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation held in Detroit a day or two previous, a full 
report of the proceedings of which appeared in our last 
issue. Mr. Thompson says that the meeting was in 
every way successful, a large proportiom of the tonnage 
of the upper lakes being represented. 


The Chicago Veneer Company, of this city, is putting 
in new dry kilns for the drying of veneers. This work, 
which has heretofore occupied about twenty-four hours, 
will with the new system, which is called the Nichols 
dryer, do the same work in five or ten minutes,a consider- 
able saving of both time and money. The company 
reports a big business in both mahogany and veneers 
and is now unloading in its yard forty cars of prime 
mahogany logs from southern Mexico. 


Eugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, 
Eau Claire, Wis., came to Chicago for a short visit last 
week Thursday upon the conclusion of the hemlock meet- 
ing at Milwaukee, in which he was a leading factor. 
Mr. Shaw has cast the horoscope of this year’s lumber 
market to his own satisfaction as well as that of his 
friends in the lumber manufacturing business; and as 
he made no secret of the results we do not violate any 
confidence by stating that the market for both white 
pine and hemlock is in a decidedly ascendant position 
in the commercial firmament. 


J. C. Deacon, of J. C. Deacon & Co., retail lumber 
dealers on Throop street, near Twenty-second, this city, 
started south Jast week in company with F. 8. Wright, 
of Meacham & Wright, on a pleasure trip. His objec- 
tive point was Lake Worth, Fla., where he will spend 
a few weeks in fishing and hunting and getting in trim 
for the expected increase in business at his new loca- 
tion at Twenty-second and Fisk streets, at the yard 
now occupied by the Arthur Gourley Company. Messrs. 
Deacon & Co. will remove their remaining stock from 
the Throop street yard to the Fisk street yard and will 
purchase of the Arthur Gourley Company the stock it 
has remaining at the latter point on May 1. 


The Philosopher Press, Wausau, Wis., has in press 
a Persian edition of “The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” 
which it is expected will occupy a high place in the 
editions de luxe of recent issue. The edition will com- 
prise 100 copies on handmade paper and twenty-six 
copies on Japanese vellum, in full levant leather, the 
latter to be sold at $100 each. The pages of the entire 
edition will be bordered with a Persian design and will 
be filled in by hand with water colors in the rich col- 
orings with which the Persian art abounds. This, we 
understand, will be the first edition of the Rubaiyat in 
which genuine Persian decorations are used. 


A trio of kindred spirits, comprising John W. Gary, 
of Lyon, Gary & Co., bankers of this city; L. K. Baker, 
manager of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, 
Wis., and J. P. Brayton, the well known timber land 
man of Grand Rapids, Mich., and this city, left for the 
Pacifie coast on Friday evening, January 25, intending 
to be absent about four weeks. It is reported that the 
party will look over some of the timber land along the 
Pacifie slope with a view to purchase. The gentlemen 
are all well posted in the timber land business in this 
section of the country as well as in lumber manufacture 
and are therefore well prepared to grapple with the 
proposition in the land of fir, cedar and redwood. 


J. C. Edmunds, chief inspector for the bureau of uni- 
form grades of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association, was in Chicago recently looking after some 
complaints. While Mr. Edmunds makes periodical trips 
among mills and confers with his inspectors, of whom 
there are four under him, he personally looks after most 
of the complaints involving grades and finds that by so 
doing he has materially lessened friction between buyers 
and those shippers who use the grades of the associa- 
tion. While these grades are almost universally in use 
they are not quite so, and there are a few concerns which 
still give excuse for the idea that yellow pine lumber 
must be practically clear as far as knot defects are con- 
cerned. 


F. W. Vetter, of the Empire Lumber Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y., with mills in the south, was in Chicago this, week 
on a business trip among lumbermen. He says that the 
Buffalo and Tonawanda lumbermen are preparing to go 
en masse to the great convention of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association, to be held in Pitts- 
burg during the first week in March. They all look for- 
ward to a most interesting and profitable season. Mr. 
Vetter also reports the hardwood trade in especially 
favorable condition, and indicates that buyers who shail 
hesitate about taking on stocks will find firmer prices 
ruling as the season advances. He recently has made 
some excellent sales. His mills are running full time 
with stocks comparatively light and inquiries numerous. 


Rumors were afloat in the Chicago market last week 
that the Butterfield Lumber Company, of Norficld, Miss., 
whose members are, or used to be, well known Chicago 
business men and citizens, had lost its entire plant by 
fire. The truth was bad enough, but no such catastrophe 
befell it. The fire, which took place on Thursday, Janu- 
ary 17, consumed the planing mill, a dry lumber shed 
next to the planing mill, two loading sheds, the boiler 
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and engine plant connected with the planing mill, which 
also furnished steam to the dry kilns, and the electric 
light plant. The loss was about $75,000 with insurance 
of $28,500. The fire seems to have been incendiary. On 
the following Sunday the shed in which the locomotive 
engine was kept also burned. The saw mill, lumber yard 
and dry kilns were saved. The Butterfield Lumber Com- 
pany is a strong one financially and had a fine equipment, 
but of course this loss will mean a practical cessation of 
shipments until the planing mill can be replaced. It is 
particularly annoying to the company at this season of 
the year, when it was anxious to get in readiness for the 
spring trade, which is expected to be unusually large. 
J. S. Butterfield, president of the company, at once 
visited the north for the purpose of getting things in 
shape for resuming business, but before he left he placed 
an order by wire with the S. A. Woods Machinery Com- 
pany for a brand new planing mill. 

Fred A. Cheney, secretary of the S. A. Woods Machine 
Company, of Boston, Mass., who has been making a 
tour of the west during the past few weeks, called 
upon the LumBeRMAN om Friday last. He reports a 
splendid demand for the Woods machinery, that the 
immense plant is busy up to its capacity, turning out 
the standard machinery invented and made by the com- 
pany, and that prospects, judged by inquiries and other 
indications, were never better for a year’s business than 
they are now for 1901. The S. A. Woods Machine Com- 
pany is the pioneer institution of the country in the 
manufacture of planing mill machinery and has con- 
stantly kept in the very front rank. How it is regarded 
by first class manufacturers of planing mill products 
is indicated by the fact that the Butterfield Lumber 
Company, of Norfield, Miss., has placed an order for a 
new mill to replace that burned recently, with the 8. A. 
Woods Machine Company without competition. Much 
of its business comes in just such ways, indicating the 
high position which its machinery holds in the estima- 
tion of users. On his visit to the LUMBERMAN office Mr. 
Cheney was accompanied by H. M. Harwick, the north- 
western representative of the company, who has many 
friends in the lumber trade of the west. 


eee 
Indiana’s Oldest Lumberman. 

Possibly the oldest active lumberman in Indiana is 
John Kenower, of John Kenower & Sons, Huntington, 
that state. With the lumber interests of Huntington 
county he has been connected for almost sixty years. He 
came to Huntington from Clark county, Ohio, in 1841, 
when 21 years of age, and engaged in carpentering and 
cabinet making until 1863. In 1850 he had taken up the 
lumber business. His early operations in the then exten- 
sive walnut trade of Indiana were with Sage & Co., of 
Toledo, Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y., with whom George D. 
Emery was engaged at Toledo. Mr. Kenower also oper- 
ated a mill at Leroy, Mich., from 1878 to 1879. He has 
held a place as county commissioner and was a member 
of the Huntington town council at the incorporation of 
the town. To Mr. Kenower’s influence is largely due the 
excellent road system of Huntington county. He is an 
active member of the Baptist church, and though nearly 
81 years of age is vigorous and hearty and attends reg- 
ularly to the firm’s business. From all appearances he 
has before him many years of active business life. 





Philanthropic Lumbermen. 

The generosity of lumbermen is proverbial and in 
these columns has been referred to often, through con- 
tributions madé by leading lumbermen for various pub- 
lie and charitable purposes. A recent case in point was 
the donation to the Chicago Press Club on Saturday 
evening last by Fred W. Upham, of the F. W. Upham 
Lumber Company, and Maxwell Sondheimer, of the E. 
Sondheimer Company, leading wholesale hardwood con- 
cerns of the country, of portraits of Opie Reed, the 
southern author and lecturer, and John McGovern, a 
prominent writer and historian of this city. The paint- 
ings were the work of Charles A. Gray, a distinguished 
portrait painter residing in Chicago, and are respect- 
ively 48x60 and 40x56 inches in dimension. The pictures 
were magnificently mounted, the frames being manu- 
factured to order by S. Franklin, the big picture frame 
molding manufacturer of West Twelfth and Johnson 
streets, this city. The presentation speech was made on 
behalf of the donors by Arthur T. Packard, a former 
president of the club, and was responded to by President 
W. H. Freeman. The paintings are exquisitely finished, 
are excellent likenesses and are highly praised by all 
who have viewed them, and the club members are highly 
appreciative of the generous action of Messrs. Upham 


and Sondheimer. 
—ee 


A Prosperous Eastern Organization. 

Pendennis White, of the firm of White, Rider & Frost, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., and vice president of the 
National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in 
Chicago this week and made the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a pleasant visit. Mr. White states that the associatior 
has materially added to its membership during the past 
year, and especially has pushed its territory farther 
west, and it will be but a matter of time before it is 
as truly national in its scope as in its title. Mr. White 
says also that arrangements for the Pittsburg meeting 
are progressing nicely and that a large and interesting 
meeting is anticipated. The mew emblem of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association will be ready 
for distribution at that time, and shortly thereafter all 
of the salesmen traveling for members of this association 
will be adorned with this emblem in their coat on Unt 
Mr. White himself has been one of the hardest workers 
in the association, and his diplomacy and tact have been 
of vast service in its relation with retailers upom more 
than one occasion. 


Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


At Seattle, Wash., January 18. 


Vicegerent Snark Calder held his first concatenation 
in Germania hall, Seattle, Wash., on Friday, January 18. 
It was the best and largest attended concatenation ever 
held on the coast, 106 sitting down at the “On-the-Roof.” 
Portland, Tacoma, Maysville, Everett, Chehalis, New 
Whatcom, Sedio-Woolley, Arlington, Granite Falls, Edge- 
comb, Pilchuck, Clear Lake, Bothell, Ballard, Prairie, 
Snoquahmie and other towns were represented, besides 
visitors from Nebraska, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota being present. 

The officers were: 


Snark, A. B. Calder; Senior Hoo-Hoo, W. I. Ewart; Junior 
Ifoo-Hoo, F. B. Cole; Bojum, E. Clark Evans; Scrivenoter, F. 
W. Graham; Jabberwock, W. J. Corbin; Custocatian, L. P. 
pers: Arcanoper, Victor H. Beckman; Gurdon, Francis 
totch, 


The candidates were: 


Darwin Dudley Olds, Seattle. 
Ulysses R. Grant, Seattle. 

Ralph Tittle Bretz, Seattle. 
Charles 'rederick Groenke, Seattle. 
Kd Sievers, Davenport, Iowa. 
Kenneth Jardine Burns, Tacoma, 
Allen Daniel McAdam, Everett. 
Robert McCormick Moody, Belfast. 
Louis Knut Olson, Enumclaw. 


The “On-the-Roof” was given at the Rainier-Grand 
hotel grill room, where the following menu was discussed : 


TWENTIETH CENTURY HOO-HOO CONCATENATION. 


Seattle, Wash, January 19, 1901. 
Introducing Vicegerent Snark A. B. Calder. 
RAINIER GRAND TAVERN. 
“Willie had a purple monkey, climbing on a yellow stick, 
And when he sucked the paint all off it made him deathly 
sick.” -—-Unknown Poet. 
BOARD BILL (S48). 
SOUP. 

Cat’s Tail (boneless), with Sacred Binding. 

Bouillion of G. W. Reed. Puree of Bill Braden. 
Toothpicks. 


FISH. 
Sidney Sole (fried). Crabs, all kinds. Cod Fish Spheres. 
Wishbone of Whale, surfaced on one side and edge. 
Smelts fried in Cod Liver Oil. Sharks Fins and Doughnuts. 
Braised Octupus, T. & G., a la Loggie. 
ROAST. 
Miller Turkey with Gold Brick Dressing. Boyd Gravy. 
Fancy Butts 6 to 2, with Shims a la Jack Hughes. 
Saddle of Cow, Cull Jelly, a la Alderman Martin. 
Breast of “Steam Nigger,” shotgun feed, allee samee Jim Bell. 
Fricassee of Hen, Steering Committee Dressing, a la Ehrlich. 
Yard of Liver, with Sap and Wane, a la Bretz. 
Ribs of Crane, Lewis Gravy. 
GAME, 
Stud Poker. Base Ball. 
Chloroformed Cheese. 
ENTREES. 
Pilchuck Salmon, a la Pilchuck Trout, Salmon and Crab 
Association. 
Sawdust Pancakes with Pitch Seams, a la Michael Harles. 
Pickled Knots with Stub Shots. 
Tacoma Yawns, Calder Salad. 
Seattle Tenderloin, Woolley Flavor. 
DESSHPRT. 
Pigs’ Feet Honey. Peanuts. Salted Doughnuts. 
Lady Fingers ala Nelson. Saw Collars a la Evans. 
Suspender Buttons a la Hatheway. 
Barleycorns. Legislative Punch a la Inman. Quivering Flesh. 
Chicory. Bologna. Puyallup Water. Stogies. 


TOASTS. 


TRADE TOPICS. 
Mr. Lewis—‘‘Why Saw Teeth Decay.” 
Mr. Rotch—“The Belt Trade of 1900.” 
Mr. Munro—“Why Boilers Become Clogged.” 
Mr. Earles—‘Pumps and Injectors.” 
Mr. Morgan—‘“The Skid Oil Trade.” 
Mr. Reed—‘‘The Machinery Trusts.” 
SOCIAL TOPICS. 
Mr. Calder—‘Influence of the Railroad Microbe; or Why 
the Great Northern Tunnel was Built.” 
Mr. Braden—‘Shingle Grades.” . 
Mr. Evans—“Why Sap Edges are Admissible.” 
Mr. Miller—“Shims and Other Evils.” 
Mr. ‘Teal—‘‘Lumber Prices.” 
MISCELLANEOUS, 
Dr. Lytle—‘Split Fits, Stub Shots, 
Other Surgical Operations.” 
Mr. M. aga = agg on gr aed and Shorthand.” 
Mr. Claffey—‘‘Why the Red Cross Stands for Something.” 
Mr. Cole—“Bald Spots in Tacoma.” 





Checkers. Golf, a la Rotch. 


Worm Holes, and 


Mr. Clock—‘“The Ladies.” 

Mr. Bell—‘Specifications for Grading the Board of Re- 
zents.”’ 
. Mr. A. F. Graham—‘“What I Know About the Great 


Northern—but Won’t Tell.” 
Mr. Ewart—“Cruising; or Willow as Bridge Timber.” 
Victor Beckman—‘Ginger Ale as an Anti-lat.” 


The following, on the borders of the program and 
menu card, simulated the conventional short advertise- 
ments that usually are published on the conventional 
theater program: 


Candidates—After the concatenation go to Soakem’s drug 
store. Surgeon in attendance. ‘Turkish baths. Corns 
knotsawed. 

What’s the matter with an oxydontit for it? 
me from drowning.’’—T. Claffey. ‘Testimonials from every- 
body. Consult the old doctor. For sale by all grocers. 

Attractions tonight: North Seattle—Street carnival at 
South of Yesler way—-Black jack, stud poker 


“Tt saved 


_ a 

an tan. 

a Coming : At First Avenue Theater, tomorrow night, ‘“‘Re- 
se,”’ a temperance drama, 

ee pareain sake this week—Liver pads, pills, hay, bran, 

clothing, lime and vaseline. Alaska dog teams. Winstein 

& Zweistein, Hibernian haberdashers. 





El Paso, Tex., January 18. 


cers: Snark, W. H. Norris; Senior Hoo-Hoo, FE. H. 
uo Junior Hoo-Hoo, D. K. Newsum; Bojum, 8. J. Donth- 
itt; Serivenoter, M. L. Womack; Jabberwock, D. H. Shelby ; 
Custocatian, F. G. Peticolas; Arcanoper, E. A. McGehee ; Gur- 
don, W. P. Powell. 

lates: 

een Mexico Anderson, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
John Bidell Wapers Burton, E1 Paso, Tex. 
Richard Mayer Caples, El Paso, Tex. 

Augustus Adrise Cox, Van Horn, Tex. 

Maurice Champayne Edwards, El Paso, Tex. 
Joha Alexander Lee, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Samuel EK. Pelphrey, Alamagardo, N. M. 
Thomas Benton Pruett, Alamagardo, N. M. 


Grafters Dressing. ° 


Harwood Jones Simmons, Clifton, Ariz. 

Hon. 71—Miguel Ahumada, Chihuahua, Mexico. 
Hon. 72—Louis Nathan Heil, El Paso, Tex. 

Hon. 73—George Edward Woodward, Sherman, Tex. 





Buffalo Wants the Annual. 


It is well known that Buffalo, N. Y., next year will be 
the site of the Pan-American Exposition, which will 
be the largest thing of its size and the finest of its 
kind ever held anywhere upon the surface of the earth. 
Not content with this, Buffalo has started out to have 
the Hoo-Hoo Annual next year, and apparently does 
not intend to give the Supreme Nine any peace until 
they have yielded to its persuasive entreaties. They 
offer all of the attractions of the exposition, with a 
number of special ones thrown in. At one time they 
thought it would be well to have the business sessions 
at Put-in-Bay and afterward adjourn to Buffalo to 
visit the exposition. Since then they have come to 
the conclusion that no other place but Buffalo should 
have any part in the matter, and say there will be 
no question about hotel accommodations, rates or any- 
thing else. The Buffalo Board of Trade, numbering 
999 business men, is back of the Buffalo Hoo-Hoo, and 
back of these is the entire population of Buffalo, 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


The opening month of the twentieth century has wit- 
nessed a volume of trade in nearly all varieties of 
lumber that has scarcely been approximated in recent 
years. Sales have been greatly facilitated by the open 
weather that has prevailed all through the northern 
field; shipments have been easily made by reason of a 
better supply of cars, prices have not been unduly 
advanced and buyers have been taking hold of the 
market freely in almost every section. There is, in 
fact, a healthful tinge to the trade outlook which has 
not been imparted in any corresponding month for 
some time and which lends assurance of increasing 
vigor as spring approaches. 

a + * 


The situation in the white pine field has shown 
scarcely any change during the month. Sales at pri- 
mary points north have been made with somewhat more 
of frequency and in several instances large blocks have 
been sold for eastern delivery. The market has, how- 
ever, not only retained but added to the strong symp- 
toms that were so characteristic of it during the month 
or two following the close of navigation. If anything 
prices are now considerably firmer on almost every 
item on the list, with the exception of Nos. 4 and 5 
boards, These are apparently in overabundant supply. 
On the other hand, there is a growing scarcity reported 
of Nos. 1, 2 and 3 common boards, in all lengths, and 
these are gaining a stronger position daily. Piece 
stuff is sharing in this steady improvement that is so 
noticeable throughout the white pine field. Northern 
operators have lately reported an increase of inquiry 
and some demand for the cut of the coming season. 
Thus far, however, few sales have been made of lumber 
that is to be made from the logs put in this winter, 
though numerous buyers are out looking for stock and 
the coming month will doubtless witness heavy trans- 
actions in this line. 








* * _ 


The hemlock men have lately been taking their bear- 
ings in order to be in readiness for the spring demand. 
There is still a weak sentiment prevailing among the 
distributers of western hemlock, but as considerable 
stock from Michigan and even from Wisconsin is now 
going into the eastern field, at least as far into that 
territory as Pittsburg and the interior of New York 
state, the relief that may be afforded to western hem- 
lock producers through the enlargement of their mar- 
ket in that direction is apt to be speedy and effective. 
There is a considerable surplus of hemlock being car- 
ried over from last year at northern points, but it 
will not be heavily augmented by this year’s cut, as 
logs are not being put in to anything near the extent 
that was visible a year ago. Another meeting of 
hemlock producers is to be held in March, by which 
time demand is expected to be well developed so that 
they will be enabled more clearly to gage the situation. 

7 * * 


The yellow pine demand for this season is without par- 
allel within the last decade. There have been times when 
the demand has been much heavier for certair classes of 
stock, perhaps, but if now embraces practically every- 
thing on the list and the mill men report crowded order 
books. Even Chicago buyers, who are generally slow in 
conceding an advance, have recently been taking hold 
of the market in great shape. Several large lots have 
changed hands im the past week or so at an advance 
of from $1 to $1.50 above the prices at which the same 
stock could have been purchased during the first week 
in January. There is a good inquiry for heavy construe- 
tion timbers, numerous bills being now in the hands of 
mill representatives for figuring. There is a strong de- 
mand for railroad stock and a splendid imquiry for every- 
thing in the shape of dressed lumber at retail yards both 
north and south. One of the most bullish features of the 
yellow pine situation is the unprecedented demand that is 
shown in all parts of the south for home consumption. 
Seldom has there been such a heavy trade as is now 
witnessed im the state of Texas, mills contiguous to that 
market being crowded with orders. Already there is in 
some sections of the southwest a demand for stock that 
many believe is the opening demand of spring and this, 
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if true, presages a most overwhelming volume of orders 
when the building season gets fairly under way. 
* * + 

Of the hardwood market in general there is but one 
opinior current among those who are supposed to be the 
best posted on existing conditions and that is that taking 
a probably full cut of hardwoods during the winter into 
consideration and making every allowance for the large 
amount of stock that is apt to be available early in the 
summer, no concatenatior of circumstances will avail to 
check the upward trend of values. To be more specific, 
however, a few of the northern as well as one or two 
of the southern woods may not share to the full in this 
expected improvement. Birch, maple, soft elm and 
brown ash of the northern woods can scarcely be called 
active, nor does the outlook give sufficient assurance of 
their reaching a greatly improved position excepting 
under an extraordinary demand not now anticipated. 
Among the southern woods, white ash can hardly be 
expected to gain a higher level and quarter sawed oak, 
white and red, will likely retain more or less of its 
present stagnation. On the other hand, plain red oak 
is a scarce article at the present moment; plain white 
oak is in meager supply, cottonwood is in strong hands 
and will not be sacrificed and the balance of the list 
promises to hold up well. Basswood has some great 
possibilities and while the northern output will be fairly 
heavy this winter, the demand is bound to be enormous, 
inquiries already at hand indicating am unusually heavy 
consumption the coming season in all sections of the 
country. 

* * * 

The advance in cypress prices two weeks ago has not 
been in effect quite long enough to judge of the influence 
it may have upor the general demand. Naturally the 
first impulse of buyers is to hold off and to some extent 
this has happened. However, northern representatives 
report considerable inquiry and believe that by the mid- 
dle of February any temporary reaction in demand that 
may have been shown will be entirely recovered from. 
The advance was a modest one, however, and should have 
no permicious influence upon the average buyer. There 
is still considerable inquiry reported at the cypress 
mills, stocks are not yet accumulating to any measura- 
ble extent and the future of the industry is fully as 
roseate as it was a year ago. 

* * * 

Concerning doors and mill work, a large meeting of 
northwestern manufacturers and jobbers is in progress in 
Chicago as we go to press. A somewhat chaotic condition 
has ruled in glazed goods for the past two or three 
weeks, owing to the enormous advance made in the price 
of window glass. In order to keep in touch with this 
advance, door makers; ould have to raise prices on their 
glazed goods from 25 to 35 percent over the previous 
discounts and some such action, it was thought, would 
be taken at the meeting. There will probably be, how- 
ever, no noteworthy changes in the discounts on other 
items, as prices are now considered to be on a reasonable 
basis and with the excellent volume of trade prevailing 
there should be no question as to a profitable and suc- 
cessful season in the door industry. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. A fair demand, excellent for the season, is 
visible at the white pine yards in this city, dealers gener- 
ally reporting that it is considerably above the volume 
usually seen at this time of the year. The inquiries 
of ail kinds coming in give color to the idea that buyers 
are beginning to test the market preparatory to pur- 
chasing for the spring trade. The character of the ord- 
ers would also give this impression; for while many 
of them are for house and barn bills already in hand, 
quite a number indicate a disposition to stock up. Deal- 
ers in the country have evidently become convinced that 
prices are to go no lower for the present; and as the 
jobbing market is daily strengthening on many items, 
they are disposed to take advantage of whatever reas- 
onable offers may be made. The wintry weather observed 
throughout this territory within the past week may 
have considerable to do in curtailing shipments for the 
time being, but building operations are going ahead in 
both city and country regardless of weather conditions, 
excepting it may be that a shutdown of work for a 
day or two at a time is sometimes thought advisable. 

At the various retail conventions recently held a pro- 
nounced buying disposition has been shown by the 
retailers in attendance, sales being much heavier than 
has been observed on similar occasions in recent years. 
Salesmen who are out on the road say that retail stocks 
are not heavy and in many cases are badly broken and 
that the retailers will have to do considerable buying 
before spring in order to have their stocks in shape for 
the good business promised. 

The strength of prices is being generally commented 
upon and there is scarcely any doubt entertained that 
they will continue strong during the spring and sum- 
mer, at least. While there is a big log crop at hand 
and there will be an abundance of lumber for the fall 
trade, the expectation is that the prices on which the 
spring trade will be based will be held firmly for the 
next five months. Those for the balance of the year will 
depend upon the condition of trade and crops the com- 
ing season. As stated before No. 1, 2 and 3 common 
boards are scarce and strong in tone, while No. 4 and 5 
are decidedly weak. Piece stuff is also beginning to 
share in the strength and according to recent advices 
has improved decidedly in price during the past month. 
Inch norway, however, is not showing the strength 
which characterizes the rest of the market. 
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Prices from the local yards are decidedly on the 
mend and where there is occasional close figuring on 
city bills, nine-tenths of the dealers are indisposed to 
sell anything below the list and in some instances are 
asking more than the list calls. for. Two-inch No. 1 
shop is bringing $33 and No. 2 shop $27. One and a 
quarter inch No. 1 shop is worth $31 and 14-inch $32, 
while the same thicknesses in No. 2 shop is selling at 
$25. Eight-inch No. 1 common boards, 12, 14 and 16- 
foot, are worth $18.50; ten-inch, 12-foot are selling at 
$19.50, and 12-inch at $21.50, with 14 and 16-foot $1 
less than these two last quotations. In No. 2 common 
boards 8-inch, 12, 14 and 16-foot, are selling at $17.50; 
10-inch, 12-foot at $18.50 and 12-inch, 12-foot at $20. 
Ten-inch, 14 and 16-foot are quoted at $17.50 and 12- 
inch, 14 and 16-foot $18.50. No. 1 box boards, 13-inch 
and upward, 12, 14 and 16-foot are selling at $25, 
which is $1 above the list. No. 2 of the same dimen- 
sion is selling at $19, or 50 cents above the list. No. 1 
common boards all Jengths are selling at $18.50, No. 2 
$17 and No. 3 at $16. Fencing-strips, first quality, all 
lengths, are selling at $20, norway fencing, however, 
being quoted at $18, or 50 cents off the list. In dimen- 
sion the price is based on $14.50 for short piece stuff 
and values are really firm at that quotation. Extra 
cedar shingles are quoted at from $2.35 to $2.40 and 
white pine lath are firm at $3. 

Building operations in the city last week show a 
pronounced activity considering the season, the num- 
ber of permits issued being 59, involving an estimated 
cost of $296,250, as against $310,950 for the same week 
last year, $290,400 for the same week in 1899, $549,100 
for the corresponding week in 1898, $22,500 for the same 
week of 1897 and $345,250 for the corresponding week 
of 1896. Builders are well occupied in figuring on plans 
and architects are busy in designing new structures, so 
that a large amount of building operations is assured 
for the opening of spring. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Prices are strong and there are 
indications that advances may be expected. Regular 
spring trade is beginning and the last week has seer a 
good volume of business done. Dealers, having had 
time to reflect upon the situation since their recent visit 
to Minneapolis, are now actively on the market for 
spring stock. Most of the travelers for the large whole- 
sale and manufacturimg concerns at Minneapolis are 
already in the field and the results of their efforts are 
visible in the increased volume of trade. It was feared 
that the advent of the traveling men would have the 
effect of weakening the market but such does not seem 
to be the case. Prices are firmer today than for several 
weeks and the strong undertone toward higher prices 
indicates. that no decline need be feared. Reports 
received from traveling men who have been on the road 
for a week or two show that building operations will be 
exceptionally brisk this spring. It is claimed that deal- 
ers are reciving a heavy inquiry from probable builders 
and that much of their time is consumed in making esti- 
mates on bills. 

Manufacturers and wholesalers at Minneapolis are 
taking great interest in the projected exposition at St. 
Louis. Now that the success of the plan is assured and 
the fair will be given, the effects upon the white pine 
trade must be anticipated. It is expected that Chicago 
as well as markets in Iowa, Nebraska and Kansas will 
be heavier consumers of white pine as a result of the 
erection of the buildings for the fair at St. Louis. Yel- 
low pine will doubtless be used largely in the construc- 
tion of these buildings and as a result it will draw 
heavily upon the states mentioned. It is believed that 
the competition in those sections will be greatly increased 
and that white pine will find a much more ready 
sale. Already Chicago lumbermen are looking toward 
the Minneapolis market and making inquiry as to exist- 
img conditions in regard to stock and values. 

Receipts and shipments of lumber at the Minneapolis 
market during the past week are as follows: 





Receipts. Shipments. 

Wednesday a Fes Seah Daw 345,000 990,000 
Thursday rer yr er ree --+. 255,000 855,000 
eee 360,000 1,095,000 
EY 9) 556 %06 04:6 04:4. RES ROSS 510,000 1,575,000 
Monday Ee a re eae © 525,000 1,380,000 
ee ee 360,000 720,000 

| ea eee ....2,355,000 6,615,000 
Last week. ..............+..+2,016,000 5,220,000 
ET Pe et nee 839,000 1,395,000 
Week last year ..............2,885,000 7,155,000 

a a a a a ae 


Saginaw, Mich. The wholesale pine market is firm. 
EK. B. Foss & Co., of Bay City, bought last week of 
Pelton & Reid, Cheboygan, 1,000,000 feet of white pine, 
consideration not stated. D. N. McLeod, of Newberry, 
is reported to have sold 5,000,000 feet of logs to Ches- 
brough Bros., of Bay City, the stock to be cut at Emer- 
son, the price being $15 a thousand. There is not much 
doing in pine in wholesale lots in this district as avail- 
able stocks are practically exhausted. The indications 
are that the market will be active and firm as spring 
draws on and trade revives. Yard dealers are all con- 
tented and fairly busy, prices being strong and trade 
farily good for the season. Shippers complain bitterly 
of inability to secure enough cars to handle the lumber 
they have to move. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. White pine dealers report 
a material cutting of prices of late on the coarser items, 
especially box lumber and No. 2 and 3 barn. This cut 
came rather unexpectedly at a period when they were 
generally considered somewhat short of the usual stock. 
Prices on No. 1 barn and better grades are holding 
firmly with an upward tendency. Extremely poor or 
very good grades are selling much more freely than 
the intermediate ones, 


. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Reports of good movements of white 
pine cortinue. It is not claimed that there is a large 
volume moving, but sales are certainly better than they 
were in former winters and that may_be considered to 
be enough. The disposition to buy continues and there 
are good orders comimg in by mail. Buffalo has sud- 
denly gone to building at a great rate, and though much 
of this is of the temporary class, much of it will remain 
after the exposition shall be past, It was found that 
with no exposition population the empty houses had dis- 
appeared and more would have to be built, so haste has 
been made to get them ready for next summer. There 
are still exposition buildings to erect, though it is esti- 
mated that nine-tenths of the lumber needed has been 
used, for all the large buildimgs are practically done. 
The Buffalo and Tonawanda pine dealers are staying at 
home so far and letting the western saw mill man wait. 
It is reported that prices have been stiffened materially 
and as it does not appear that much more can be paid 
here for lumber than was last fall, if any profit is to 
be obtained, there is nothing to do but to wait for devel- 
opments. Cuttimg-up pine is still scarce and members 
of the trade are shaping their business on the idea that 
it will never be plenty again. All prices are firm, with 
some advancing tendencies. 





Boston, Mass. What white pine is bought brings, 
without particular comment, the good stiff prices asked 
for by the western shippers. The kinds of building 
which take quantities of this lumber are a little inac- 
tive and slow, consequently the demand is not what 
would be called brisk. But, brisk or quiet, either way, 
the manufacturers hold to their prices and get them. 





Philadelphia, Pa. Prior to the notification of ad- 
vanced prices the general movement was good, but buy- 
ers now have become very guarded and many transac- 
tions that were pending were called off for the present. 
The trade has not taken the advance very well and 
there has been considerable criticism of the manufac- 
turers for their action. It was mot altogether unex- 
pected though, and in some quarters had been prophe- 
sied, but there is a disposition to question the wisdom 
of the step at this particular time, when business is 
hanging between seasons and the extent of the spring 
trade is still an unknown quantity. 





Spruce. 


New York City. Adirondack spruce has stiffened 
materially within the past week, having advanced about 
$1, so that $20 is now asked and easily obtained for 
log run, 1, 14 and 2-inch, 12 and 13-foot, good merchant- 
able quality. Although the yards are not doing much 
the strong feeling is likely to continue, for eastern is 
also firm in sympathy, and there is no chance of the 
market being flooded with stock. 








North Tonawanda, N. Y. Dealers are pleased with 
the existing conditions of the market, for demand is 
good and prices are maintained. Reports place the vol- 
ume of business done from January 21 to 28 consider- 
ably larger than during the preceding week, eastern 
inquiries and orders being especially active. 





Boston, Mass. Conservative estimates are that the 
present supply of manufactured spruce is not over 50 
percent of the normal. At the same time the demand 
during the week has not been more than normal at any 
rate, and yards for the most part are buying for present 
needs. Here and there they may be found putting in 
stocks. It is fortunate for the health of the entire 
market that there is no more concerted rush for spruce, 
as the effect would be instantaneous. Prices would 
advance sharply and the old story of scared builders 
and general apathy would be repeated. There is nothing 
on the spruce list but still shows a tendency upward. 





Philadelphia, Pa. The market is in good condition 
with fair demand amd promise of brisker business a 
month or so later. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. Buying continues rather dilatory 
although but few complaints are heard from handlers 
in this market. A shortage on halves and quarters is 
still apparent but the demand is slow. The usual activ- 
ity in the telegraph and telephone pole market is felt 
and a fair business is done in this class of goods. From 
present indications the year’s trade in telephone poles 
will be large. Prices for white cedar have stiffened 
slightly during the past few weeks. Until the results 
of the winter’s work in the woods shall be known and 
until the trade to be received can be more closely antici- 
pated it is not probable that any marked advances in 
price will be made. 











North Tonawanda, N. Y. The mild weather that has 
prevailed in this section lately has had the effect of 
greatly increasing local trade in white cedar posts, ties 
and shingles, after a period of unusual dullness. Farm- 
ers had a much more profitable season last year than 
for some time, and now they are buying shingles and 
posts with which to make needed improvements. They 
are using the shingles now and-laying in a stock of posts 
to be used as soon as the frost shall have departed in 
the spring. No. 1 ties are being freely disposed of to 
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steam railroads, and considerable is being used by the 
New York Central for a compromise track that is being 
built between this city and Niagara Falls, thus providing 
three tracks along this branch, made necessary by the 
immense traffic that will come with the opening of 
the Pan-American Exposition. A large amount of No. 2 
ties is being bought for new trolley lines. 





Hardwoods. 





Chicago. An improvement in the demand for hard- 
woods, both locally and outside, during the past week 
has been plainly apparent and inquiries have been daily 
growing more numerous. Dealers who cater to the city 
trade say that small local consumers have taken hold 
of the market in great shape lately and in some instances 
are taxing their teaming capacity to make deliveries. 
The larger consumers are not buying much, however, 
excepting for filling in where their stocks are broken, 
most of them having on hand a considerably larger 
stock of dry lumber than they have been accustomed 
to carry at this season of the year. With the furni- 
ture manufacturers, however, this is an exception and 
they are buying quite heavily. The outlook for the 
furniture business this year is generally regarded as 
fairly good, although some manufacturers state that 
they have not had the orders for their product that they 
had Jast year at this time. The wagonmakers are quite 
busy and stocks entering into that class of construction 
are in good request. <A large consumption of hardwoods 
is also observed in the mill work industry, both here and 
outside, there being a pronounced movement in all 
classes of interior finish. 

Reports from the northern hardwood mills are not 
flattering for a big output of lumber this winter, there 
being less logs available at the small mills than has been 
the case for several winters, owing to the low prices 
ruling which offer no inducement to farmers to cut 
their timber. At the southern mills in some sections 
matters are moving along smoothly in the way of logging 
and manufacture, but there is a pronounced scarcity of 
labor at many points that is curtailing manufacture to 
a considerable extent. Dry stocks are not particularly 
plentiful either in the north or south and from the 
present outlook the supply of lumber for next season’s 
delivery will not be above the requirement. In fact 
on some items there will be a decided scarcity. 

Quartered white oak shows little change, the supply 
being large and prices variable. A great many buyers 
are pinning their faith on quartered red oak, which at 
the present time can be purchased not far from the 
prices ruling for plain oak. They believe that at these 
values quartered red oak is a good purchase, which 
seems a safe business proposition. Both plain white and 
plain red oak are scarce and are bringing full prices. 

Basswood is one of the most conspicuous items on the 
list among northern dealers. While stocks are reason- 
ably large there is still no surplus. A shading in price 
of $1 a thousand is occasionally heard of, but wherever 
any concession is made the stock is being eagerly grabbed 
by buyers and it is not likely that the usual market 
prices of basswood can be broker. On the contrary, there 
are many who say that there will be a great deficiency 
in the supply developed early the coming spring. 

Cottonwood is steady and owners are holding their 
prices firmly. The demand for cottonwood this season 
is expected to be something prodigious and the supply 
is not known to be large. 

White ash is showing more strength than has been 
observed for some time past. Stocks are hardly larger 
than an ordinary requirement should absorb. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Trade in hardwoods has been 
quite active and withal very satisfactory to handlers 
during the past two weeks. Line yard men have been 
looking about for such supplies as are needed and retail 
dealers have been fairly active purchasers. Many fur- 
niture, box, agricultural implement and other manu- 
facturers have partially placed their orders for stock. 
The buying in this direction has not been heavy from 
any one class of manufacturers but they all appear to 
be on the market for goods and evidently are buying in 
anticipation of a prosperous year. 

Handlers of hardwood in the local market state that 
there is a shortage in the supply of white oak, although 
no great difficulty is experienced in securing stock at the 
present time. A strong demand is evident for 1-inch 
stuff, while 2-inch material is holding at such stiff rates 
that few large purchases are being made. Red oak is 
well sustained, but the demand seems to be somewhat 
irregular. Box men are good consumers of basswood 
and no difficulty is experienced in making sales at 
satisfactory prices. A greatly increased inquiry for 
birch has been received during the past week or ten 
days from the furniture men and it is expected that 
the market will be more active in the-near future. De- 
mand for elm is still slight with no apparent signs of a 
better market. 


ees” 


St. Louis,Mo. Traveling salesmen at home this week 
report more activity in the northern country which 
draws its supply of hardwood lumber from St. Louis. 
Still, they are not enthusiastic when they speak of 
what they have accomplished during January, as it has 
only been up to the normal for a winter month, but 
they found any number of factories which will be in 
the market rather heavily in the near future. These 
factories are large users of hardwoods and have been 
busier with the opening of the new year’s accounts than 
with the buying of lumber and it was only a limited 


number that could be approached. The salesmen, how- 
ever, were questioned closely regarding stock conditions 
and the outlook as to values and they believe that the 
next few weeks will show a great gain in the volume of 
business over those which have just passed. 

Competition is keen for whatever business is to be 
had. More salesmen than ever before are working the 
northern country and while this competition does not 
reduce prices it prevents an advance and wholesalers 
have come to the opinion that values will remain as they 
are until local stocks shall be broken. If the February 
and March trading come up to expectations this should 
be accomplished, as mill stocks are not in condition to 
replace with dry lumber that which is sold out of the 
northern wholesale yards. 

Ideas as to values of the southern producers and the 
northern wholesalers vary. The mills want more for 
their Jumber than the wholesalers are willing to pay 
and this results in light receipts in this market. Prac- 
tically nothing is coming in by river, because of the low 
water, and mills on the railroads having little lumber on 
hand are running on short time because of difficult 
logging and want for their lumber more money than is 
offered. Considerable contract lumber is coming in but 
there is little brought in and offered for sale after 
arrival. If prices are not too high wholesale yards are 
all willing buyers, as are local factories, and it can 
be taken as an indication of the feeling which prevails in 
this market as to the future. Yards and factories have 
rather large stocks of most items but even these are 
being increased wherever possible. Still, it is reported 
by most dealers that their shipments are larger than 
their receipts. 

Oak people are still trying to increase their holdings of 
plain sawed stock. These items have been in greater de- 
mand than quartered for several months and the result 
is that they have not accumulated to any extent. This 
is true of all thicknesses, both red and white, and the 
market could readily take care of much heavier receipts 
without the danger of a surplus. There has been more 
trading in thick white and red oak than in 1 and 1}- 
inch, but the latter is just as desirable and is bringing 
excellent prices when low prices of other material are 
considered. Quartered lumber is not yet in as active 
demand as it is thought it will be in another few weeks. 
Wholesale yards are not willing to pay wonderfully high 
prices for it for the reason that their stocks are already 
in excellent shape, especially of red, but they are buying 
white to some extent. 

A better tone to the gum market than prevailed early 
in January continues and a number of people predict 
a betterment in values in the near future. There is no 
longer the overstocked condition which prevailed during 
the latter half of last year, the light receipts and the 
large amount used by the local factories having com- 
bined to ease the situation. Cottonwood is not strong 
but the outlook is bright aud the chances are that 
February receipts will necessarily be light. ; 

Demand for ash in heavy thicknesses’ is good, but 
receipts are light. Local stocks are not large and much 
more could be taken care of than is coming in. This 
is also true to some extent with hickory, which has 
been in light evidence of late. There has been no change 
in the demand for sycamore, elm, wagon stock and the 
other hardwoods handled in this market. 





New Orleans, La. With nothing to the local market 
except the export trade and little doing in the export 
trade there is nothing new so far as hardwoods are 
concerned. The movement was very light during the 
past week. Reports from the interior are to the effect 
that the domestic demand is beginning to justify the 
bright prophecies which have been made and that there 
is a fair volume of orders and a flattering number of 
inquiries which cannot fail* to spell business. 


——_———oO 


New York City. The handlers of hardwoods appear 
to be perfectly well satisfied with the volume of the 
business they are doing, in spite of the fact that it is 
not large. Good figures seem to be obtainable. There 
is no break in the steady call for poplar, which is 
firm at $38. Reports from the mills are that poplar logs 
are not coming down the streams and while there is not 
what could be called a shortage, there is no danger of 
any oversupply. Quartered oak is quoted at $60 and 
plain at about $42. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. A feature of conditions 
during the week ending January 28 has been a material 
increase in inquiries and sales as to basswood, the price 
for which holds firmly. Elm, oak and black and white 
ash are not as active as they were at the opening of 
the year, a decline in the volume of business done in 
those items being noted last week. Prices on these 
items as well as on thick, hard maple, which is in fair 
demand, are maintained. 


—_—eorn 


Buffalo, N. Y. Some leading dealers say they are dis- 
appointed with the month, as they looked to sell more 
than they have, while others surprise the trade gemerally 
by reporting heavy sales right along. With all due 
deference to the bull side of this trade it will have to 
be confessed that the hardwood movement is not so sat- 
isfactory as in the case of pine so far this winter, though 
it seems to be a general opinion that hardwoods will 
come up into line in good time. The disposition to sell 
at cut prices and to make the cheaper lots of oak and 
ash the basis of price for the best still bothers the 
seller who is trying to maintain his prices, and it is 
not the best indication of a healthy condition. Our 
dealers are aware that pine is in the best shape, but 
they are not weakening at all and will no doubt prove 
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their position in good time—that there is none too much 
hardwood lumber in sight. 





Boston, Mass. The entire range of hardwoods seem 
to be just holding their own in an already enviable 
position. Promises of abundant orders held out by the 
many inquiries of late are now being fulfilled with 
good orders and steady, strong prices as a rule. Quar- 
tered oak is still not entirely satisfactory as regards 
price, and while the best stock may be said to be worth 
$63 to $65 there is yet much cheaper stock on earth, 
from unsuspected sources, which is sold at from $58 to 
$62. These figures represent fully the true value of 
the stock, for much that is undesirable is sold under 
this name. Plain white oak is in more active demand 
still and is at times quite difficult to. obtain in any 
quantities. White ash is offered somewhat freely and 
the demand is nothing more than normal. Predictions 
of southern manufacturers have not yet seemed to 
materialize, although all well informed men from the 
south continue to assert that the lumber must be worth 
much more money in qa short time. Brown ash is much 
more scarce and brings figures nearer the price of white 
than has ever been the case before. It is fully strong 
at $40. Maple is only fairly active and the price is 
lower than the quality of the lumber would warrant. 
The other classes of fancy hardwoods are moving in 
their accustomed channels and display no change. 

Philadelphia, Pa. There is noticeable picking up 
of business and the hardwood branch of the trade ap- 
pears to be generally in a more active condition than 
any others. Dry plain red and white oak, especially 
the former, are moving fairly well, and l-inch chest- 
nut is in good demand. Thick cherry is scarce and in 
good demand at high prices. Quartered oak is weaker 
on larger offerings and a limited demand. Some yards 
have now stocked up considerably in preparation for a 
good spring business. 





Hemlock. 


Chicago. The big differential between the prices on 
hemlock and white pine piece stuff, which is now between 
$3 and $3.25, is having a good effect on the movement 
of the latter commodity and now that pine piece stuff 
is showing a renewal of strength hemlock producers are 
feeling considerably encouraged and believe that their 
product will soon enjoy a good share of the expected 
increase in demand. Recent reports from hemlock pro- 
ducers are indicative of a better inquiry and heavier 
demand in many localities. The cut this winter is apt 
to be greatly curtailed from two causes; one being the 
low price at which hemlock logs are held in the interior 
mills of Wisconsin, as not being a sufficient induce- 
ment to farmers to cut them, as they are quoted at only 
from $2.75 to $3.25 a thousand. The other probable 
cause of a reduced output is that where there is any 
demand for hemlock for pulp wood the pulp manufac-. 
turers are able to pay a price that debars the manufac- 
turer from turning his stock into lumber, as he can 
better afford to sell to the pulp men. ‘There is said to be 
a shortage of 16-foot piece stuff and many manufacturers 
are asking for it 50 cents over the price of 12 and 14-foot. 

New York City. The call is of satisfactory size and 
volume, and manufacturers are not at all disturbed over 
the prospect for the spring months. Good dry stock , 
is scarce and prices are fairly well upheld. Just at 
present $15 for boards is a good figure while $14.50 to 
$15 is named for sizes and very little reduction from 
this price is to be had even when big orders hang in 
the balance. 


North Tonawanda, N.Y. Dealers say that orders are 
coming in steadily. One dealer reports the sale of 
250,000 feet last week. ‘The fact that the mills do not 
appear to be supplied with as varied a stock as usual 
is claimed to be becoming more evident as the season 
advances. 


Buffalo, N. Y. There is still a good report of the 
movement of hemlock, especially as there is now so much 
Pan-American building in progress. As much of this is 
of the temporary lodging house class it is built of hem- 
lock as far as possible. There is also a good demand 
for permanent building of various kinds and promise of 
a good season, unless there shall be a disposition to put 
up prices too far, but as there are reports of considerable 
selling below the regulation base price of $13 wholesale 
there is no danger at present. There is not a large 
stock of hemlock in sight, but apparently enough to 
meet the season’s demands. 














Philadelphia, Pa. Winter demand continues above 
the normal and the mild weather has aided in accom- 
plishing this. The market is firm and the outlook for 
spring business encouraging. A car of western hem- 
lock was received-at Atlantic City during the week and 
created some speculation as to whether western pro- 
ducers were contemplating an invasion of the easterr 
manufacturers’ territory. Generally it is urged that 
freight rates and the rigid inspections will bar the 
western stuff out of this market, but it may be put 
into Pittsburg in some quantity, and also in New York 
state. A Pennsylvania manufacturer, commerting on 
the desire of the west for a more extended market for 
its product, says that the western men can find all 
the market they want in Illinois, Indiana and Ohio, if 
they chose to educate the dealers to the use of hem- 
lock and cut sizes that will suit their trade. 
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Poplar. 





Chicago. “We are selling all the poplar we can get 
hold of,’ said a leading Chicago dealer in this com- 
modity this week. That remark is a good index to the 
general trade in poplar. Advices from various parts of 
the country go to show that much the same conditions 
prevail elsewhere. At the same time it is not known 
that there is any particular scarcity of dry stock at the 
mills, most of whom are manufacturing steadily and are 
getting in readiness for the big demand that may be 
expected in the spring. Still they are not inclined to 
shade prices in order to make sales and this may be 
one reason why local dealers are not carrying heavier 
stocks. ‘There is a general tendency among northern 
buyers to discredit the idea of an advance in poplar this 
spring, but holders of stock and those who are well 
posted on the situation are disposed to regard an advance 
as inevitable. In this they are greatly encouraged by 
the attitude of eastern buyers, who have been steadily 
in the market for some time past and paying the 
advanced prices asked. The strength of the demand from 
this quarter would lead to the inference that the mill 
men will be able to maintain their present firm hold 
of the market and will ask for advanced quotations 
should such a course be deemed necessary. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. No department in the Jum- 
ber business is showing better conditions and prospects 
at present than poplar,demand being more active at this 
time than for any similar period for several years. 
Prices are much firmer than they were a few weeks ago, 
with a slight tendency to go up a notch or two in the 
near future. 

Boston, Mass. The poplar market is strong at the 
prevailing figures of the last few weeks, with nice stocks 
bringing $37 to $39, 14, 14 and 2-inch $2 a thousand 
more. Squares bring from $40 to $42 for 4, 5 and 6-inch 
and from that up to $50 for 10 and 12-inch. ‘The 
mills in the south display no eagerness to push the 
stock on the market and are not prone to take large 
orders for future delivery. Much stock that is not 
quite up in point of manufacture slips in at $35 to 
$36, but there seems to be no occasion for quoting 
better grades at anything less than the first named 
prices. Of the cheaper grades of whitewood there are 
plenty and rather more than the market readily absorbs ; 
consequently these grades are a little weak in price, 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. Cargo mills report a large number 
of orders from foreign and coastwise shipment, and 
although wheat charters are not any too plentiful and 
freights stiff lumber vessels and rates are easier. The 
mills look for a prosperous year, especially through the 
California demand, which promises to be heavy. Freight 
rates are as follows: Sydney, 52s 6d; Melbourne or 
Adelaide, 60s; Port Pirie, 58s 9d; Freemantle, 71s 3d; 
Geraldton, 72s 6d; west coast, Pisaqua Range, 65s; 
Callao direct, 65s; Buenos Ayres, 70 and 71s 3d; 
Hong Kong, 62s 6d; Shanghai, 65s; Kiao Chow, 70s; 
Nagasaki, 60s; Port Arthur, 70s; Tientsin, 75s; ‘Taku, 
70s; Newchang, 70s; Vladivostock, 62s 6d; South Africa, 
75s to 80s; United Kingdom, 85s. 

Rail trade is rather quiet and is expected to remain 
so for another thirty days. A number of buyers for 
car building material are on the sound but so far have 
not placed any heavy orders. 

The local trade continues good and prices are well 
maintained. 


Portland, Ore. The lumber trade continues quict. 
With foreign business cut down to small proportions, 
the mills at tidewater are forced to cut into the trade 
of the mills in the interior, and competition thus engen- 
dered is far from healthy for prices. In Portland there 
is considerable building going on in spite of the winter 
season, and while the demand in comparison with the 
size of the output of the mills is small it helps matters 
some and with the rail trade keeps the mills running 
most of the time on full time. The dullness in the 
lumber trade is not shared by the logging industry, for 
all of the camps that are running find ready sale for 
their product and many of them have orders well ahead, 














Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Local wholesalers still complain that 
there is more business offered than they like to see and 
that their present efforts are more in the direction of 
decreasing than in increasing the business. Such a con- 
dition as this is unheard of in yellow pine and to say 
that the people feel optimistic does not come near 
describing the situation. The January 16 list has been 
sent out by all the wholesalers and is being strictly 
adhered to by every one. A few people report that on 
some items, 18 and 20-foot boards for instance, they are 
higher than the list and are still receiving a number of 
orders. It is a stiffer and more uniform market than 
has prevailed for more than a year and the tendency 
is still in an upward direction. 

One thing which is causing considerable comment 
among the wholesalers is the great patience and resig- 
nation of the retailers. Retailers have always looked 
with much skepticism upon the reports of car shortage 
and other difficulties with which the mills contend and 





have not believed more than half what was told them. 
During the past several months, however, the truth has 
been forced upon them, rush orders having been turned 
down unceremoniously, and there is abundance of busi- 
ness from those who say “ship as soon as convenient,” 
even though they all need the stock. 

It is said that it is somewhat easier to secure cars 
on the Iron Mountain road than it was at last report. 
This does not mean that there are nearly as many cars 
furnished as are needed, but the situation has undoubt- 
edly eased off to some extent. On the Cotton Belt things 
have not improved in any way and the complaint at 
delayed shipments is strenuous. 

Those who cater to the trade in special bill stock 
advise that these people are filled to overflowing and 
that they are now figuring so as to try not to secure the 
orders. This is true with all of them and has resulted 
in forcing prices on this class of material to a higher 
point than prevailed for a long time. So mary bills 
have been offered and there are so many in sight that 
these people are axiong the most independent in the 
business. St. Louis people have never seen such a de- 
mand for timbers at this season and are so far behind 
with deliveries that their maim effort seems to be in 
the direction of catchirg up so as to take advantage of 
the higher prices begining to prevail. This business 
is mostly with the buillers of large warehouses and 
such structures, but there is also strong demand for 
railroad stock, which is unusual at this season. 

In yard stock there is still more call for boards and 
dimension than for other classes of material, but those 
items on the left hand side of the list show a healthy 
tone and are improving. It is still reported that the 
Texas and Oklahoma trade 4s enormous and that that 
section is drawing heavily upon the Arkansas and 
Louisiana mills. This trade is largely for dimension 
and boards and the opinion is freely expressed in this 
market that these items will soon be on a much higher 
basis of value. Despite heavy buying of the worthern 
yards, salesmen report stocks are not gaining and 
that the present consumption is most excessive. 
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Chicago. The pace that has been set by yellow pine 
in this territory beats the record for this season of 
the year within the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 
Inquiries for all kinds of dressed lumber are unusually 
plentiful, while special bills are also in excellent demand. 
Most of the mills catering to the yard trade are well 
cleaned out of stock and are behind their orders and 
there are some complaints on the part of buyers here of 
the delay in shipment. Many salesmen and mill repre- 
sentatives in this market are not endeavoring to do 
much in the way of selling excepting when an unusually 
tempting price is offered them, as is frequently the case, 
but are rather shy of any deal that is based upon current 
quotations. With this condition prevailing at this sea- 
son of the year, when demand is usually far below the 
normal, people are beginning to speculate on what will 
be the status of affairs when spring trade fairly opens 
in the northern and western states. 

Prices all through the south are uniformly favorable. 
One of the best features of the situation is the strong 
home demand that is being felt in the southwest, par- 
ticularly in Texas, where it is considerably heavier than 
has been known in recent years. A good demand likewise 
is shown in the central south and at all points a large 
proportion of low grade stock is being absorbed in the 
domestic trade, 

A heavy inquiry is current for car material and most 
of the mills that have devoted any attention to this 
class of orders are filled up for some time to come. Car 
sills are bringing fair prices now, as are also other 
classes of timbers, there being a decided advance shown 
within the last two or three months in this particular 
line. Several big orders lately given for ties have 
strengthened values in that item also, 

Prices are decidedly buoyant, being in some cases 
above the list recently adopted. A local representative 
ot a southern mill stated this week that he had just sold 
a big bill of dressed stock to a line yard concern and 
obtained prices $1.50 above what he offered the same 
stock at three weeks ago. He also cited other instances 
where prices were showing strength and where advances 
had been secured, Another good feature is that many 
buyers are taking several straight cars of one item, 
where previously they would buy only mixed cars. 
Prospects generally in this territory for yellow pine con- 
sumption and prices the coming season are regarded as 
never having been excelled and all are looking for a big 
and profitable trade. It is evident that only one con- 
tingency is in the way and that would be a further 
advance in prices, which buyers would be apt to resent 
by substituting other woods, as was done a year ago. 





Kansas City, Mo. Manufacturers here and else- 
where are laboring under some difficulties just at pres- 
ent, rather different from the usual situation in Janu- 
ary. In the past it has been the rule to push the busi- 
ness in January in order to get in enough orders to keep 
the mills running; this year the manufacturers are using 
their efforts to keep from loading up too heavily. De- 
mand for yellow pine for the past thirty days has been 
entirely beyond the expectations of the manufacturers, 
who, in view of past experience, hardly expected any 
brisk demand. Retail dealers wanting stock quickly 
find it difficult to place their orders, most manufacturers 
being willing only to promise to ship as soon as they 
can, which is rather indefinite. The reasons for this 
are obvious: The mills have had no dull season such as 
is usual in the winter in which to sort up their stocks 
and get them in shape for spring trade, and there is 
not a mill in the south as far as can be learned that has 
a fair assortment. In most cases they are practically 


out of one or more items in every day demand, with the 
result that mixed orders have to be delayed until this 
stock can be cut. Where the orders fit the stock on 
hand extra prompt shipment is given, but this class of 
orders is few and far between just now. Stocks are not 
only badly assorted but are low and bad weather pre- 
vails to a greater or less extent all through the south, 
further hampering manufacturers in their efforts to get 
cleaned up on orders. The mills have at least a month’s 
run on hand and in some cases more than this, and 
prompt shipments are the exception instead of the rule. 
‘There is a big demand in sight for the coming month, so 
it can be stated safely that the mills will have offered to 
them more business than they can possibly take care of 
with any degree of promptness for some time. It is 
needless to comment on prices, as under conditions out- 
lined above they could not be other than firm. ‘The 
list is being more closely adhered to than in any previous 
January in the history of the business. The market is 
firm and it is believed that there will be no further 
advances immediately, as further raises are liable seri- 
ously to menace country retail trade all through the 
west, 





New Orleans, La. Yellow pine manufacturers are 
very well satisfied over the situation as it stands and 
over the outlook. Business was never better at this 
period of the year and it is not at all unlikely that 
turther advances will soon be made. Orders for yard 
stock continue remarkably and there is not a mill any- 
where in this section of the country which does not 
report that it has all the orders on hand it can pos- 
sibly attend to. The export demand is also improving. 
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New York City. Some dealers are complaining, but 
the majority find things pretty lively in the metropol- 
itan market. Special orders are the feature and while 
the demand is not overwhelmingly large it still of fair 
proportions and there is no evidence of weakness in 
price. Freights continue low for this season. 





North Tonawanda, N. Y. Operators find existing con- 
ditions of the market very encouraging in all its 
phases, much stock in this department of the lumber 
trade being substituted for white pine items that have 
become generally known as short in stock and all grades 
are selling at full list prices. Rift sawed flooring, which 
has been the leading seller lately, is now on a level 
with the other items as regards this point, each item 
selling equally as good as the others, 
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Buffalo, N. Y. All southern pine is much the same in 
this market. Dealers believe that it is not gaining 
ground with us and that nothimg but flooring is holding 
its own. With the continued cheapness of maple even 
this is not easy. On the other side there is an encroach- 
ment of cypress, which is very firm. With this state of 
things it is useless for yellow pine producers to think 
of putting up prices for this market, whatever may be — 
possible elsewhere. There is no advance noted anywhere 
here. 

Boston, Mass. ‘The every day demand for hard pine 
is just about fair and good enough at least so there is 
no great complaint. ‘The large yards have fairly well 
assorted and fairly good sized stocks, but are ready to 
buy at the proper price. The trade in large timbers is 
rather on the increase. All but the pessimist believe 
in still higher prices in the near future. The southwest- 
ern concerns which are doing business in this market 
are thoroughly pleased with the situation and the recent 
advance of $2 a thousand all along the line is held 
easily. One of the largest operators in this market 
reports business “out of sight,’ and is obliged to turn 
down some customers as delicately as may be, 


Se 


Philadelphia, Pa. There are yellow pine houses 
with which the movement is slow, and there are others 
which are securing some nice business. Competition 
is quicker in this market than it ever has been in this 
lumber and quotations are pared down to lowest living 
figures. Locally demand for yellow pine is very limited. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. There are no marked changes in the 
situation here. Business continues to hold up to a degree 
that is very encouraging and at prices that argue well 
for the coming spring. Orders and inquiries are much 
in evidence. Shipments have fallen off slightly but are 
holding up better than at this time last year. Heavy 
buyers are very conservative thus far and will not hurry 
to close long term deals. 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.50 to $2.60 to New 
York and sound ports; $4 to Boston. 








New York City. The demand is light and the big 
oversupply has led to no end of cutting of prices, Edge 
box has been offered at very low figures, and while firsts 
and seconds are ostensibly selling at $20 it is possible to 
obtain better figures. All this is blamed on the manu- 
facturers, who seem to be in a hurry to dispose of their 
stock. One cargo sold at a low figure proves a basis 
for others and something very like a panic starts in 
unless the dealers with backbone step in. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Navigation, prohibiting receipts 
of further stocks excepting by rail, should be closed at 
this time, with the result of making a firm market for 
the lumber, but cargoes continue to arrive and stocks 
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accumulate, with the inevitable result of close paring of 
prices for the business in sight in order to move the 
stock. But it must be said that the disposition to 
offer inducements to buyers is far from being general, 
and the houses holding the largest stocks prefer to con- 
tinue holding them rather than sell under the market, 
in confident expectation of reaping their reward in a 
brisk demand at good prices later on. Box boards are in 
slow movement locally, but, as stated last week, are 
taken when the right inducement is offered. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The movement of cypress in this market 
during the latter part of January was light compared 
with the first half of the month. This was caused to a 
great extent by the advance in prices which went into 
effect January 17, but as the advance was not a heavy 
one it is not thought that the effect will be lasting 
and consumption may be expected to go forward with 
its usual volume as soon as the spring demand gets in 
evidence. There is even now considerable inquiry 
reported by cypress representatives here and in all 
probability the trade of February will show about or 
even above the usual volume. The advance was rather 
less than was expected. Firsts and seconds clear inch 
are now selling here at $34.50, as against $33.25; the 
price of 14 and 14-inch shop is $27 and 2-inch $29. 
Tank lumber, 24 and 3-inch, is now quoted at $44, as 
against $42.50 on the old list. Inch selects are quoted 
here at $30.50; 14 and 14 $31.50; 2-inch $33.50. It 
is anticipated that these prices will remain firm through- 
out the season, as orders are plentiful at the mills and 
there is no measurable accumulation of dry stock any- 
where, 

St. Louis, Mo. St. Louis people who had the fore- 
sight to send in requisitions for their needs of the spring 
months during the early part of January are now con- 
eratulating themselves. The advance, while not unex- 
pected, came a trifle earlier than many had figured and 
they are wishing they had followed other tactics. A 
number of the large St. Louis buyers have anticipated 
their wants to such an extent that they have orders at 
the mills for stock which cannot possibly be delivered for 
three months. This was purchased at the old figures and 
they can figure out a much larger profit in the deals than 
they could see on the old basis. On the whole, dealers 
in this section are not sorry to see the advance. It is 
hardly probable that trading will be affected in any 
way and the past week has shown that no one is afraid 
to buy. Some people are not yet in the market for the 
reason that it is too early for them, but those who need 
the lumber are buying freely on the new list. Reports 
from the mills continue to show that stocks are decreas- 
ing instead of gaining. This is true in a minor degree 
of the northern stocks and those who are conversant with 
the local situation say that stocks are not what they 
should be at this time. The present shipping trade to 
the country is rather heavy for the season but is confined 
mostly to country yards. Factory trade is not yet on its 
feet for the new year and it will probably be the middle 
of February before there will be any great activity in 
that direction. It can be stated that there is more trad- 
ing than at last report and that a constant gain is ex- 
pected as the season shall advance, 





Kansas City, Mo. Manufacturers have recently 
made a material advance which was entirely unexpected 
by the dealers, as a few weeks ago reports from New 
Orleans indicated that no advances would be made for 
sixty days. The manufacturers claim that the volume 
of business justified the advance and it is true that 
their trade since the first of the year has been beyond 
expectations. Dealers from this territory have been 
placing orders freely, especially from Oklahoma, where 
they are having a steady demand, and the mills are all 
well supplied with orders with plenty of business in 
sight. 





New Orleans, La. The advance in the cypress list 
has had no effect in cutting off orders, and it is not 
expected that the volume of business will be curtailed 
in the least. Indeed it seems that the question now is 
not so much about the price, but about getting orders 
filled. Judging the future from the past there will 
be no further advance in cypress for some time to come. 
Last year there was an advance arly in the year and 
the list remained at the same notch all the way through 
until fall, 





New York City. The demand for cypress here seems 
to have fallen off a little which is not to be wondered 
at when it is known that stocks are ample at the local 
yards and the retail call is not particularly heavy. In 
spite of the slow movement in trade, though, prices keep 
steady at the recent advances at the mills. These figures 
are, delivered at steamer dock at New York, inch, inch 
and a quarter and inch and a half, $35.75; 2-inch, $37.75. 
Freights continue low. 





Boston, Mass. The cypress men still sit back and 
hold tight to their present figures with not the slightest 
inclination to change, except for a higher range. ‘The 
volume of business is thoroughly satisfactory for the 
season and every indication is for heavier demands upon 
the somewhat limited dry stock and a consequent still 
further stiffening in values. 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Cypress is gradually but surely 

gaining in popularity and is going into increased con- 


. 


sumption both locally and inland. There is a noticeably 
increased demand from city yards. The price has ma- 
terially stiffened and will be $1 higher from February 1. 
Shingles are in fair demand for the season. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. Since the recent advance in 
the market the buying has not been as active as during 
the early part of January. Dealers who find it neces- 
sary to secure goods at once are placing their orders on 
the present basis but no speculative buying is done. 
Dealers consider the market too high at present and that 
there is bound to come a break as soon as western mills 
shall have caught up with accumulated orders. On the 
other hand, wholesalers in the local market are not 
desirous of taking orders, for fear of their being can- 
celed should there be a decline in values before delivery. 
The present trade is satisfactory in every respect and 
it is expected that trade from now until spring will 
increase gradually. It is said that still further advances 
may be expected in the price of *A* but as yet none is 
scheduled. The market is quoted as strong today at 
$2.20. 





Everett, Wash. A majority of the shingle mills are 
still idle. Many will be unable to start up for some 
time, as conditions are not favorable for putting in tim- 
ber. Prices are stiffening, orders are plentiful and 
there is an unusual amount of inquiry, a feature being 
that many inquiries come from sections which have not 
been using cedar and to which it would seem that freight 
rates and competition from the east and south would 
prevent shipments; but orders have resulted from quo- 
tations made. 

Seattle, Wash. Most of the mills will be in opera- 
tion next week—now that association prices have been 
established. The prices are conceded to be conservative 
in view of the present demand and there will be no 
trouble in maintaining them. The close down this win- 
ter was more successful than anticipated and there is 
now no fear of prices going to pieces next summer, as 
they did last. Some of the mills would have started up 
before but for the scarcity of logs. 





Kansas City, Mo. Red cedars have advanced beyond 
the expectations of the dealers and advices from the 
coast indicate that another advance will be made shortly. 
Extra *A* are firm on Kansas City rate at $2.36, an 
advance of 5 cents since January 15, and even at 
this price dealers find it difficult to get their wants 
filled if they are in a hurry for shingles. Jobbers 
here say it is hard to get shipments through promptly 
and manufacturers are not anxious to push the busi- 


ness just at this time. Bad weather is hampering" 


mill operations and with no stocks on hand to speak 
of at the mills, and in view of a demand much heavier 
than was expected it is hardly to be wondered at that 
shipments are slow. There is a heavy inquiry for 
shingles from all parts of this territory and the shingle 
people here are looking for a big volume of business next 
month. 

New Orleans, La. There is nothing new in the shingle 
situation. The volume of orders continues to be phe- 
nomenal and mills are away behind. The prqgbabili- 
ties are, however, that there will be a falling off within 
the next thirty days, for it will soon be time for the 
Texas farmer to get his fields ready for the new crop 
and when he does he will have to stop his repairing. 
The shipping of green shingles continues, as the demand 
is still in excess of the supply. 
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Boston, Mass. Washington -cedar shingles have 
advanced still another 5 cents and are very stiff and 
strong. New Brunswick and down east cedars easily 
follow suit and are now quoted at $3 to $3.25 for 
Extras. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. While there has been a slightly increased 
movement of stock within the week, dealers regard it 
as having been merely a temporary spurt, as matters 
have apparently again relapsed into the rut previously 
existing. Tierces are quoted at 874 cents and pork 
barrels at 80 cents, with sales of a few choice lots at 
824 cents. There is no sale for tierce staves or for 
heading and hoops. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. The stave market is dull. Western 
demand is a trifle better than it was, but it is still 
light amd there is nothing up to normal in the east 
connected with the slack barrel trade unless it be the 
demand for sugar barrel stock, Millers are running 
slowly, especially in the east, and cooperage supply 
firms feel the light movement. They say, however, that 
with a good sharp demand there would have been a 
shortage of first-class elm staves and there may be yet 
should there be any great increase of call. Leading 
jobbers report sending out practically the last of their 
dry stock every week. Still there is no real change ir 
prices and none is looked for right away, for it appears 
that supply can be made to keep pace with demand, at 
least for the present. Mills are running at a good 
rate, not only those in Michigan but a large number of 
local mills. 





Advertisements will be inserted in this department 


at the following rates: 

For one week, - . - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, “ - . 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - * . - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line, 
Heading counts as two lines. 
\ No display pt the headings can be admitted. 
Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. 7 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday / 
n.orning to secure insertion in Saturday's paper. ‘ 


Wanted: Employees | 


WANTED. 


A first class wholesale planing mill superintendent, one thor- 
oughly familiar with the manufacture of door ard window jambs, 
siding, ceiling, flooring, base and case and wants of retail yards. 
Must have A | references. Location central. 

ddress ‘“‘G. 32," care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A DRAUGHTSMAN 
That has had experience making estimates from architects’ 
lans, to detail and bill all kinds of inside finish into factory. 
ood references required. DIAMOND PLANING MILL, 
202 S. St. Clair St., Toledo, Ohio. 


PLANING MILL FOREMAN WANTED. 
One who is competent to take charge of mill doing $75,000 an- 
nnal business in North Alabama. Good ae to the right man. 
Address “A.D. K.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BOOKKEEPER AND STENOGRAPHER. 
Some knowledge of lumber business necessary. 
CALDWELL & BORLAND, Oil City, Penn. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD INSPECTOR AND BUYER 
Only first class men need apply. State references and salary 
expected. Address 
“HARDWOOD ” care of American Lumberman. 


SAWYER WANTED 
Who can produce quality and quantity, oak and poplar lumber; 
also edgerman, Don't answer unless temperate and reliable. 
Sawyers must be fully competent to handle steam feed. Name 
references and salary. G. E. EVANS, Pleasantville, Tenn. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MANAGER 
For 10,000 capacity hardwood mill in Louisiana. State last posi- 
tion and salary. 
Address ‘‘R. M. 100,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED GANG SAWYER 
For a Wickes gang in double band mill, sawing yellow pine. 
None but first class need apply. Send reference and state 
wages expected. 
HOLLADA Y-KLOTZ LAND AND LUMBER CO., 
Greenville, Mo. 


EXPERIENCED SASH AND DOOR SALESMAN 
To travel in northwestern Missouri and southwestern Iowa. 
Application must be accompanied with the best of reference, as 
no other will be considered. 

Address HUTTIG, MOSS MFG. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 


WANTED-—FILER. 
Portable band. Mill runs year around. 
Address “GQ. 41," care of American Lumberman. 









































WANTED—A FOREMAN 
For a small planing mill. Must understand architects’ drawings. 
State age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “F. 54,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES. 

Band sawyer, setter, edgerman, trimmer, scaler, assistant plan- 
ing mill foreman and assistant box shop foreman. Permanent 
positions. ALAMOGORDO LUMBER COMPANY, 

Alamogordo, N. M. 


WANTED—SAW MILL FOREMAN 

For yellow pine mill. Must be first class man and know how to 
successfully handle southern labor. 

Address “F, 62,” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED FOREMAN. 

Medium age, a hustler, who can get best results from men and 
machinery. Double-band mill. Charge limited to putting lumber 
through mill. State experience and salary wanted. Lake 
Superior. Address “IF. 66." care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-MAN TO WORK SECOND 
On steam feed carriage. Must understand setting ratchet. 
$2.75 perday. Address H. S. BUCKMAN, Buckman, N. Mex. 


WANTED—ESTIMATOR. 
Thoroughly competent and experienced estimator for mill 
work and interior finish. First class references required. 
SCOTT-GRAFF LUMBER COMPANY, Duluth. Minn. 


WANTED-—MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
Who wishes to better his position and make his work easier, to - 
write us today for a free sample of our Bar Belt Dressing. We 
prepay the postage on it. 
STEPHENSON MFG. CO., Albany, N. Y. 


WANTED—A CITY SALESMAN 

Who can sell lumber to responsible concerns at fair prices. 
References required. Give particulars, stating age and salary 
wanted. Address ‘“D. E. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


























WANTED—FOREMAN 
For sash, door and interior finish department; must understand 
drawings and machinery and be able tohandle men toadvantage. 
ddress “H.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To take position in export lumber trade, to act as office man as 
buyer, shipper and inspector in hardwood, softwood and pine. 
Must have plenty of ambition, energy and ideas. State age, 
experience, references and salary wan 
ddress “O. B. 44," care of American Lumberman. 
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WANTED—A GOOD BOOKKEEPER 

Familiar with corporation accounting, in connection with a lum- 
ber business, from the stump through saw and planing mills. 
Give references, experience and salary expected. 

Address “SAW MILL 39,” care of American Lumberman. 

~ WANTED— COMPETENT MAN 

To look after logging, sawing and shipping pine and hardwood 
lumber in the south. Give references, age and wages. Address, 
in own hand writing, “S.K. W.,” careof American Lumberman. 





FROZEN “TIMBER AS EASILY CUT 
As any other if saws are hammered to my gauge and instruc- 
tions. No previous experience necessary. Your first saw a per- 
fect saw. Failure impossible. Sent prepaid on trial to those 
who mean business. J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED-—AN ASSISTANT SUPERINTENDENT 
In sash, door and variety Saeweey: Must be first class and able 
to make drawings and details. 

BLUFF CITY LUMBER CO., Pine Bluff, Ark. 


| Wanted-Employment | 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 


Single or double mill, double preferred. Can give best refer- 














WANTED-—POSITION 
With responsible firm, as lumber salesman in the northwest. 
Best references. 
Address “D. E. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED-—POSITION 
By lumberman of wide experience in the production and sale of 
yolow pine lumber, an identity with manufacturing institutions, 
as manager; fully equipped to handle business end, or woods or 
mill interests; satisfaction guaranteed; references. 
Address “SUBSTANTIAL,” care of American Lumberman 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


In want of traveling salesmen, oor to 
JNO. OXEN , Secretary, 


Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


 Wanled:TinerTinber Lands 


WANTED—CEDAR STUMPAGE. 
Wanted—Cedar stumpage in Wisconsin or Michigan. 
dress “2D. E. 17,” care of American Lumberman. 


~ SOLDIERS’ SCRIPT WANTED. 


Wanted—soldiers’ script to take up 70 acres or more govern- 




















enceas to ability and c haracter. Can come at once. ment lands. State price. 4 
Address “G, 35,” care of American Lumberman. Address SCRIPT,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED POSITION 
Selling yellow pine in eg tr and New Jersey. Can give 
reference. Address 


36,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED POSITION. 

A gentleman now connected with one of the large yellow pine 
mills of Louisiana as office manager and head accountant, hold- 
ing said position the past four years, seeks a change during the 
next ninety days with a view to taking at least five thousand 
y= stock inthe next company to which he attaches himself. 

‘an furnish all desired references from present company, and 
iovlben correspondence only from first class reliable concerns. 
All inquiries promptly ans Ww ered. 

address “GQ. 34,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED WITH SOUTHERN LUMBER [R FIRM. 
Position as salesman or manager of department. Twenty 
years’ experience in northern oe, 
193 W. Clay, Muskegon, Mich. 


WANTED POSITION AS FOREMAN 
In hardwood finish mill. 19 years’ experience. 
Address “MILLS,” care of American Lumberman. 


CRANBERRY LANDS 
if rightly improved will give big returns. I have made cranberry 
growing a business the past 30 years. Have in recent yeurs 
rebuilt the old Carey & Sacketmarshesnear Berlin, Wis. Would 
like to ongage for a term of years 

Address H. O. KRUSCHKE, Aurorahville, Wis. 


WANTED POSITION. 
Yellow pine box maker and planing mill foremanorassalesman 
or office man, prefer box business, five years experience. 
Address ‘‘H. M. S.,"’ No. 4 West E. St., Sparrow Point, Ma. 








MUTUAL BENEFIT. 
Manufacturers and wholesalers of lumber, sash and doors, 
when wanting traveling salesmen write to 
CHAS. C. THORNTON, Granville, Ohio. 
Sec’y and Treas. Union Association of the Traveling Lumber 
and Sash and Door Salesmen. 


WANTED-—POSITION 

By young man, single and 25, as bookkeeper and typewriter or 
genera) office manager with big lumber mannfacturing company 
in the west or southwest. Furnish own typewriter and own 
commercial graphophone for office work. & years experience 
with all kinds of accounting. High speed and modern methods. 
Gilt edge references on application. 

Addréss — SAM R. SMITH, Lake End, La. 


WANTED—A POSITION 
As superintendent or foreman in sash and door factory. 15 years 
experience. Address ‘‘D. M.,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—A POSITION 
As superintendent or foreman of saw mill, or to take charge of 
construction of new mill. Good references furnished as to ex- 


perience and ability. 
ddress P. O. BOX 96, Menekaunee, Wis. 
WANTED-—POSITION IN SASH & DOOR FACTORY 


By experienced man; have held foreman’'s job for a number of 
years. Thoroughly familiar with work from plans and specifica- 
tions. Can furnish best of reference. 

ddress “F. 60,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of retail yard, by an experienced and successful working man- 
ager. Now employed, but wishes to change. Good reason. Ref- 
erences. Address’ “¥. 57,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As logging superintendent and timber estimator. 
understands handling timber from stump to car. 
ience, sober, reliable, best of references. 
Address “X. E. X.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED— POSITION 
As bookkeeper and stenographer. Seven years’ experience in 
lumber business. Al reference from former employers. 
Address “F. 70,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAND FILER 


By first class band filer of ability and experience. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Best reference. 
Address “BAND.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION 
As planing mill foreman. Competent man. Good references, 
ddress “T, R. T.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BAS SAW FILER. 
Good references, steady and sobe 
Address L. M. GARRETT, Crandull, Johnson Co., Tenn. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER 
On single or double cutting band. Best of references. Address 
“PRACTICAL,” care of Americah Lumberman. 























Thoroughly 
15 years exper- 














WANTED— SITUATION 

By first class bookkeeper and yard man. Have had six years’ 
experience in retail lumber yard in the west. Can do any kind 
of office work. Can use typewriter. 

Address “D. E. 15, ” care of American Lumberman. 

WANTED— —LUMBERMEN 
When in need of band. circular, gang, shingle and lath saw filers, 
sawyers, setters, edgermen, engineers, millwrights, mill machin- 
ists and mill blacksmiths to correspond with the North Western 
Mill Men's Skilled a | Association. Address 
P, J. BOGIE, Sec’y, Washburn, Wisconsin. 





WantedfumberShingles 


WANTED -YELLOW PINE STRIPS. 
We are in need of a large quantity of 1 inch and 1% inch by 
3 inch rift sawn yellow pine Strips, also clear heart strips, same 
size, kiln dried, air dried -. green. We pay cash. 
. 8. BACON & SONS, Savannah, Ga. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 
No. 1 and 2 white pine, 6 to 12 inch. 
HOLT LUMBER CO., 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WANTED—BY A WELL ESTABLISHED 
Hardwood house, with salesman in New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania markets, the selling agency sn a line of maple 
oe of the highest ‘grades and manufactu 

Address “LUMBER,” P. O. Box 461, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED -YELLOW PINE CONNECTION 
For Chicago, territory, with a few mills cutting car sillsand tim- 
bers generally. Address “G. 37,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—OAK TIES. 
Ten thousand standard ties. Waterville, Clover Leaf delivery. 
CHAS. L. KOCH & CO., Perrysburg, Ohio. 


WANTED—YELLOW PINE. 
From one to two million feet lumber per month to market, or 
would take cut of one or two mills of about that capacity. 
Cash as shipped or reasonable advance on proper security. 
Give all particulars in reply, 
ddress “G. 44,” care of American Lumberman. 
FOR EXCHANGE. 
Will exchange unimproved property at Gas City, Indiana, for 
hardwood lumber. What have you? 
Address “G, 89,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TO BUY. 
For spot cash, 8in. No. 1 pine, 6in. No. 2 pine, white pine lath; 
also mill cut or assorted stocks of hemlock. 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 


WE WANT 
6 and 8 inch No. 1 and 2 pine for cash. 
AMERICAN LUMBER COMPANY, 
315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED-FOR EXPORT. 

Member of English importing house wishes to correspond with 
first class manufacturers, United States or Canada, of box 
shooks, Canadian red and yellow pine, spruce, broom handle 
— i, ete. 

ress 


























“F, 61,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—TO SELL GRADED WHITE PINE 
In car lot in New York city and vicinity. Salary or commission. 
Good references. 
Address 
WANTED— NORWAY TIMBERS. 
To sell on commission; also red cedar shingles. 
dress “e, 59,” care of American Lumberman. 





“F. 56,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED— CURLY OR FIGURED YELLOW PINE. 
At what price and how soon could there be delivered in Bos- 
ton 18,000 ft. Ist and 2nds, 6-4 yellow pine, selected curly grade, 
12 inches and over wide. Could wait to have order sawed from 
the curly pine ae. Address 
ALMER, PARKER & CO., 
108 Meatora St., Charlestown District, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED-—POPLAR LOGS. 
We are in the market for some strictly No. 1 poplar logs, 24 in. 
and up in diameter, the lot to average 30in.; logsto be wellhewn. 
Pay spot cash. RUSSE & BURGESS, Memphis, Tenn. 


WANTED—YELLOW POPLAR LUMBER 
To sell on commission. Can guarantee accounts if desired. 
Address C. O. SHEPHERD, 104 West 77th St., New York City. 


ROCK ELM LOGS WANTED, 
16 inch and up diameter at small end. State price f. 0. b. cars 
loading station. 
J. W. HUSSEY, 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WANTED-—FOR SPOT CASH. 
All kinds of hardwood lumber. Write for our latest price list 
and book containing inspection rules and log scale. 
GEO, E. WHITE & CO., Lake and Elizabeth Sts. ; Chicago, Tl. 


WANTED—! MILLION FEET 
Plain oak mouldings; all 12 feet in length—size 1%x. 
price per 1,000 lineal feet. 
‘Address “BO. 

















State 
X 71,’ care of American Lumberman. 


LUMBER WANTED. 

50 to 100 car loads for geet during current year, rough 1 
inch ist and 2nd basswood, 7 tage cent 10 ft. long, 30 per cent 
12 ft. long. Wanted particularly clear of knots but will take 
about 25 per cent discolored sap. Write fully quoting prices de- 
livered Atlantic or Gulf Coast, wey: guaranteed shipping 
weight. E. B. WILLIAMS & CO., New Orleans, La. 








WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and Bend i sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send ‘_: Mf i rom stoc 
ANE & CO., Chicago, Ill, 





WANTED—FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, er ment by New York bankers, 
DENNY, MOTT ICKSON, London, England. 


WANTED-—5 MILLION FEET OF POPLAR, 
Electric case and cap mouldings, clear saps and better, in all 
sizes. Address “BOX 70,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 
walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 _— and up long. 
Apply for specifications of sizes. Addre: 
P. O. X, 2569, New York City, New York. 


DID YOU KNOW 
That we handle specialties for lumbermen? oon ae get a list 
of them free of ee, ad will be valuable t: 
RICAN LUMBERMAN, “Chicago, Il. 


| Wanled:Second Hand Machinery | 


WANTED—MACHINERY. 
A full set door, sash and blind machinery, in good condition and 
up to date. Correspondence solicited. 
BIG RAPIDS DOOR & SASH CO., Big Rapids, Mich. 


WANTED-SAW MILL SETS. 

A pair of first class second hand saw mill sets, for a right hand 
mill, two or three blocks, five click or fractional sets. Give full 
particulars as to what you include; also condition and how long 
used. State price. Address LOCK BOX 388, Titusville, Pa. 


WANTED-SAW & PLANING MILL MACHINERY. 
Must be in first class condition. Give location, capacity, price; 
how long in use; whose manufacture. 
Address “F. 63,” care of American Lumberman. 


| Wanted:Business )pportuniies | 


To get out oak and cypress piling from 15 up to 60 feet long, if 
necessary. Address “G. 33,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED FIRST CLASS — MILL MAN 
With mill, to saw our logs per 1,000 fe 
Address MOELLER & STORRS, Evansville, Ind. 
WANTED. SOMEONE ‘TO! STOCK RETAIL YARD 
In best city in Indiana. Excellent opening for yard. Please 
eens as have first a "Vouar 2 to offer. 
Address “R. L. D.,”’ care of American Lumberman. 


LUMBERMAN’S OPPORTUNITY. 

Practical lumberman looking for a new field and who has suf- 
ficient capital to handle an operation of 25 million feet or more 
each year, at a net profit of not less than $3 per M. feet, where 
an abundance of pine stumpage can be had at 50 cents per M. 
feet, such a party, able and willing to handle such a trade, should 
address “B. D. 60,” care of American Lumberman. 












































WANTED -GOOD LUMBER AND COAL BUSINESS 
_Please give full particulars. H. E. WALTER, Ohio, Illinois. 


WANTED— To ‘BUY A RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In central or eastern Kansas town, not less than 300 population. 
Address LOGAN & FRIEND, Soldier, Kan. 








- WANTED— TRACT OF TIMBER TO WORK. 
Have a 40 M. ft. working capacity mill, almost new; will log, 
saw and stick by the thousand. Want party to furnish a tract 
of timber, or will take aninterest. Best = acne as com- 
petent mill man. Can move at 60 days not 
Address vif 3 EVANS. "Bloomingdale, Ind. 


WANTED-—MILL TO RUN 


By the thousand, by a man of experience. Will furnish refer- 











ence, Address “D, E. 5,’’ care of American Lumberman. 
ONE CENT FOR EACH 
Plan. ‘“Tabor’s Modern Homes” contains 50 designs, showing 


perspective views and floor plans of city and suburban homes 
costing from $500.00 to $5,000.00 and upwaré, two and three story 
flat buildings, frame and brick houses for 50 foot lots, etc. Many 
designs are shown for cottages costing from $500.00 to $1.000.00. 
This book has always sold for $2,00. We have a limited number 
left and wanting * —— of them, we offer the books at the 
low price of 50 cen ach. Postage prepaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 315 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—LUMBER FIRM TO STOCK MILL. 
Have a good mill, shipping facilities the best. Plenty of timber 
can be had at reasonable prices on good stream. Want some 
firm to stock mill the coming season. 
ddress “S. T. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 


‘\WANTED-—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as ita = 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMB 


[  Wanted=Miseellancous | 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior and West Superior over the North American telegraph 
lines through en zou, local Postal ini —? 
C. M. LO. Pres. A. TUTTLE, Supt 

















JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book contains much valuable in- 
formation for lumbermen, contractors, millmen or anyone in- 
terested in lumber—can be carried in pocket. It gives correct 
measurement of scantling, boards, oe ank cubical contents of 
square and round timber; saw logs by Doyle’ s rule; a standard 
work; over 1,000,000 copies have been sold; price 25 cents. 

For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD LUMBERMEN 
And inspectors to use the “‘Climax Tally Book,” for keeping tally 
of hardwood lumber. This book was gotten up by a enatics! 
hardwood lumberman who knew what was wanted. Bound 
sheepskin, with stiff covers, and finger straps to hold in Seudion 
while writing. Size 4%x814 inches closed. Price 75 cents per 
copy; six copies, $4.00; twelve copies, $7.50. 

blished and for sale by! the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


WANTED—-LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The ‘“‘Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby og 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought " within 10 byitsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies $5.50. ' Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name on in Sanaa Write for 
AMERICAN L 


prices. A 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 
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